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"Indeed,  I  am  constrained  to  feel  that  virtually  . 

Y/0rk  is  done  *  My  voice  is  little  more  than  a  whisper,  my 
hands  are  well-nigh  useless,  I  cannot  walk,  any  distance  witn- 
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ridiculous  wag  sad  wiggle  of  my  nerves  and  muscle r ;  but  4ft 
the  whole  1  am  very  cheerful  add  trustful# 
so  many  years  of  blessings  has  no  right  to 
one  thing'  .which  is  most  clear  and  emphatic 
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more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  absolute  need  of  a  vicari¬ 
ous  salvation.  I  shall  gc  down  to  the  tomb  resting  on  tfc$* 
alone*  I  have  fully  determined  to  tender  my  re  si  gnat  on, 

•tc  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  official  year-."* 
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The  other  sacrifice  is  that  of  Congregationalism.*  Think  of  all 
she  gave  to  ''re sbj'te "danism ,  -  th®  e-ooire  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Twelve  of 
the  first  missionaries  to  Missouri  were  C ongregationalists ,  nine  of  them  sent  by 
the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut..  Williams  College,  Andover  Seminary,  the 
Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut,  the  Congregational  churches  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  pouring  men  and  money  unstintedly  into  building  up  another  denon- 
ination  and  different  systen  of  church  government  because,  forsooth,  the  democ¬ 
racy  of  the  Pilgrims  could  not  stand  transplanting  into  the  great  West!  Only 
time  could  demonstrate  fully  the  fallacy.  Congregationalism  furnished  nearly 
all  the  seed  and  sowers  for  the  vast  prairies  of  the  Louisians  Purchase,  and 
Presbyterianism  has  reaped  a  hundred,  aye,  a  thousandfold.  Forall  this  Mills 
and  his  companions  did  the  seed-sowing.  They  were  the  pioneers,  -  the  ones  who 
spied  out  the  land,  who  called  the  attention  of  the  churches,  the  missionary 
societies,  and  the  young  men  in  the  iseminaries  to  the  great  need  and  the  splen¬ 
did  opportunity.  The  Protestant  invasion  and  occupation  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  at  this  time  was  largely  due  to  Samuel  Mills.  Therefore  he  deserves 
the  title  'Home  Missionary  Statesman.' 

*  This  was  due  to  the  so-called  'Plan  of  Union'  between  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  churches.  The  idea  grew  up  that  stronger  ecclesiastical  bonds  were 
needed  in  the  new  country,  and  sparsely  settled  regions,  so  that  the  purity  of 
the  churches  could  be  preserved.  It  soon  became  accepted  as  a  fact  that  Congre¬ 
gationalism  was  peculiarly  suited  to  New  England,  and  all  west  of  the  Hudson 
River  should  be  Presby teriam.  The  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut  instructed 
its  missionaries  to  promote  and  foster  this  idea,  and  Presbyterianism  was  thus 
imposed  upon  people  and  churches  sometimes  reluctant  to  receive  it;  v/hile  in 
1829  the  American  Education  Society  recommended  to  the  young  men  who  went  from 
New  England  into  the  boundaries  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  that  they 
'unite  vd.th  the  Presbyteries  and  not  hold  to  Congregationalism.' 
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®f je  Cbangeltetic  intonation 

<Bi  J^eto  Cnglanb  teas  organtjeb 
in  1887,  anb  is!  interdenominational 

3Jta  ©bject  is  to  foster  and  enhance  the  evangelistic 
interests  of  Christ’s  Kingdom. 

Jta  JBoarb  of  BimtorS  consists  of  forty  carefully 
selected  men  from  among  the  leading  Chris¬ 
tian  and  business  men  of  New  England. 

5t  feecurfS  evangelists  for  Churches  desiring  such, 
and  obtains  reliable  information  concerning  their 
ability  and  character. 

It  3HaintamS  a  Ministerial  Bureau,  which  has  rendered, 
and  continues  to  render,  valuable  assistance  to 
Churches  in  need  of  pulpit  supplies. 

3ft  organics  anb  conburts  evangelistic  campaigns  through 
its  General  Secretary  and  other  competent  evan¬ 
gelists  who  are  at  its  command. 

3ft  sustains  a  Saturday  Afternoon  Bible  Class  in  Boston 
for  the  study  of  the  Sunday  School  Lesson. 

3ft  probibeS  for  daily  systematic  visitation  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Hospitals. 

3ft  furnishes  general  evangelistic  information  at  its 
office,  No.  519  Tremont  Temple. 

Two  of  the  three  Secretaries  do  evangelistic  work  ; 
its  Superintendent  of  the  Ministerial  Department 
labors  without  stipulated  salary;  its  business  is  eco¬ 
nomically  conducted.  Its  usefulness  will  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  financial  co-operation  of  it's 
friends. 


No.  519  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hfntrobuctum  bp  Samuel  Capen 

j£resibcnt  of  tfj t  amtritan  JBoarb  tor  Jfortiffn 
iHifibions 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  this 
evening,  for  it  gives  me  the  opportunity, 
at  least  by  being  present,  to  show  my 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  the 
Evangelistic  Association  of  New  England 
is  doing.  It  has  had  its  difficulties  and 
opposition  to  encounter,  but  I  believe  that 
these  difficulties  are  happily  now  in  the 
past,  and  the  opposition  for  the  most  part 
is  over.  It  is  doing  a  larger  and  better 
work  than  ever  before. 

I  am  especially  glad,  also,  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Board,  to  intro¬ 
duce  Mr.  Speer,  a  Secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  for  it  shows  anew  the 
oneness  of  our  work.  I  am  glad  we  have 
come  to  a  time  when  we  are  thinking 
very  much  less  of  our  differences,  and 
laying  the  emphasis  upon  that  in  which 
we  are  agreed.  Our  two  Boards,  and 
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the  same  may  be  said  of  the  others,  are 
working  in  perfect  harmony.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  either  is  the  success  of  all;  the 
disaster  or  failure  of  either  is  felt  by  all. 

It  is  a  continual  joy  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Speer,  for  he  always  has  a  message  which 
is  an  uplift  and  an  inspiration  for  every¬ 
one.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  him 
as  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 


gfo&res#  bp  iflr.  Robert  <E.  g>peer 

feetretarp  of  tfje  fJrcsbpterian  JBoatb  of  ^foreign 
ifliBBions 


A  disconnected  study  of  the  religious 
conditions  of  any  particular  period  may 
beget  either  a  false  hope  or  a  false 
despair.  It  is  necessary  to  view  these 
conditions  in  their  relation  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  other  times,  to  note 
whether  there  have  been  changes,  what 
these  changes  have  been,  and  in  what 
direction  they  have  taken  place.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  arise  from  such  a 
comparative  study  of  the  religious  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  time  and  earlier  times  in  this 
country  without  a  feeling  of  distinct  joy 
and  thanksgiving.  There  has  been  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  now  in  our 
land  a  steady  religious  advance. 

There  has  been  an  advance  in  the  moral 
conditions  of  the  Christian  Churches. 
Evils  that  were  tolerated  a  hundred  years 
ago  in  the  Christian  Churches  would  be 
inconceivable  to-day.  There  was  an  in- 
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teresting  article  some  years  ago  in  what 
was  then  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review,  by  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  entitled,  if  I  remember  right,  “A 
Hundred  Years  Ago  and  To-day,”  in 
which  Dr.  Johnson  gathered  from  the 
past  actual  historic  incidents  of  moral 
lapse  and  failure  in  the  Christian  Church, 
and  compared  those  conditions  with  the 
conditions  prevailing  now.  In  those  days 
there  were  Christian  ministers  who  were 
drowned  in  their  own  beer  vats.  There 
were  Christian  ministers  who  ran  illicit 
distilleries  six  days  in  the  week,  but  never 
ventured  outside  their  own  houses  for  fear 
of  arrest,  and  then  on  the  Lord’s  Day, 
when  they  were  secure  from  the  process 
server,  walked  out  in  great  dignity  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  their  own  churches. 
There  were  many  conditions  akin  to  these, 
which  would  be  simply  impossible  for  us 
to  tolerate  for  a  moment  in  the  Christian 
Church  to-day.  And  while  we  often 
think  there  is  an  increasing  laxity  of  re¬ 
ligious  opinion,  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
as  much  heresy  in  the  Christian  Church 
now  as  there  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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And  this  genuine  progress  is  set  forth 
simply  and  convincingly  enough  in  the 
statistical  facts  of  the  growth  of  evangel¬ 
ical  Christianity  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  year  1800  there  were  only  7  commu¬ 
nicant  members  of  evangelical  Churches  in 
this  land  out  of  every  100  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  In  1850  that  number  had  grown  to 
15  out  of  every  100  of  the  population. 
In  1870  it  had  grown  to  17J.  In  1880  it 
had  grown  to  20;  and  in  1903,  22.7  out 
of  every  100  of  the  population  of  this  land 
were  members  of  evangelical  Christian 
Churches.  If  we  take  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  look  back  over  them,  we  shall 
see  the  same  steady  growth,  only  a 
growth,  perhaps,  in  yet  more  rapid 
proportion. 

I  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to  gather 
statistics  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  leading 
Christian  Churches  in  this  land  for  the 
years  1893  to  I9°5‘  In  those  12  years  all 
these  Churches  of  which  I  am  speaking 
made  great  gains  in  their  membership. 
The  lowest  gain  was  7  per  cent,  and  the 
highest  45  per  cent,  the  next  lowest  above 
the  7  per  cent  gain  being  a  gain  of  22  per 
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cent.  Far  beyond  the  growth  in  popula¬ 
tion  in  these  last  12  years  has  been  the 
growth  in  the  communicant  membership 
of  our  evangelical  Churches.  The 
largest  growth  was  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  I  think  there  were 
various  reasons  for  that  great  increase  in 
that  particular  Church.  Probably  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  the  increase  was 
due  more  or  less  to  social  influences  and 
the  light  insistence  upon  personal  relig¬ 
ious  experience.  Elsewhere,  notably  in 
New  York  City,  it  was  due  in  part  to  the 
energy  of  its  missionary  activities.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  it  was  related, 
perhaps,  to  the  efficiency  of  its  ecclesi¬ 
astical  organization,  or  the  reverence  of 
its  worship,  and  everywhere  in  some 
measure  (if  I  may  express  my  own  con¬ 
viction)  to  the  fidelity  of  that  Church  to 
the  evangelical  conviction  of  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  Churches 
whose  growth  has  been  slight  have  been 
Churches  regarding  which  the  popular 
impression  prevails  that  they  have  relin¬ 
quished  a  little  the  tenacity  of  their  hold 
upon  the  central  evangelical  convictions. 
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I,  myself,  believe  that  the  great  success 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  due  to  the  firmness  of  its 
evangelical  spirit.  Perhaps  that  is  not 
just  the  most  accurate  way  to  put  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  last 
few  years  has  been  on  the  social  side,  in 
the  development  of  gymnasiums  and  edu¬ 
cational  work,  and  the  provision  of  mag¬ 
nificent  buildings,  and  the  major  part  of 
this  money  may  not  have  been  given  out  of 
the  evangelical  motive.  But  what  I  mean  is 
that  the  Association  could  not  have  stood 
up  under  this  load  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  firmness  of  its  evangelical  conviction  ; 
that  it  has  been  the  strength  of  its  earnest 
faith  in  the  gospel  that  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  this  movement  to  carry  such  a 
burden  of  secular  agency,  and  I  believe  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  spirit  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  the  organization  to 
get  the  men  in  number  and  character 
needed  to  carry  on  its  enterprise.  That 
was  the  conviction  of  Sir  George  Wil¬ 
liams.  He  gave  expression  to  it  in  the 
last  letter  he  addressed  on  his  eighty- 
fourth  birthday  to  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations : — 
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great  mistake  in  the  emphasis  which  they 
lay  upon  the  matter  of  religious  convic¬ 
tion  ;  that,  after  all,  the  creed  that  a  man 
holds  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  ;  that 
character  is  the  one  thing.  I  chanced 
a  little  while  ago,  in  a  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  magazine,  on  some 
speeches  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  a 
building  in  the  West.  One  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  community  said  in  his  address 
at  the  dedication  : — 

“  I  have  emphasized  religion,  but  I  have  not 
emphasized  sectarianism.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  stands  for  religion,  but 
not  for  denominationalism.  It  does  not  know 
creed,  but  upon  character  it  puts  tremendous 
emphasis,  and  character  is  the  fundamental  idea 
of  religion,  whether  it  be  Catholic  or  Jewish  or 
Protestant.” 

Now  a  statement  like  that  is  sufficiently 
unguarded,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
people  in  our  day  who  talk  even  more 
carelessly,  who  tell  us  that  it  does  not 
matter  what  people  think,  that  the  only 
thing  of  consequence  is  what  people  are. 
And  there  are  many  of  them,  and  influ¬ 
ential  people  too,  who  tell  us  that  the 
evangelical  conviction  is  often  a  positive 
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incubus  upon  character,  and  that  if  we 
could  shake  it  off  the  Christian  Church 
would  be  likely  to  breed  a  type  of  charac¬ 
ter  more  attractive  to  the  men  of  our  day. 
One  of  our  most  popular  religious  peri¬ 
odicals  only  a  little  while  ago,  in  an  edi¬ 
torial,  expressed  the  desire  that  the  term 
“  evangelical”  might  soon  go  out  of  use, 
and  that  men  would  forget  the  distinctions 
which  are  embodied  in  the  term.  An¬ 
other  of  our  religious  papers  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  time  would  come  when 
such  differences  as  were  then  under  dis¬ 
cussion  might  be  entirely  ignored,  and  the 
Christian  Church  be  conceived  as  resting 
on  broad  enough  foundations  to  admit 
within  its  limits  not  only  evangelical  be¬ 
lievers,  but  also,  I  think  it  said,  Agnos¬ 
tics,  Confucianists  and  Buddhists  ;  indeed, 
whoever  might  wish  to  come  in.  I  see 
no  reason  why,  if  Asiatic  atheism  is  to  be 
admitted  into  this  Church, Western  atheism 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in,  too. 
The  Christian  Church  so  conceived  would 
indeed  be  so  broad  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  what  opinions  its 
members  might  hold.  There  is  a  strong 
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antagonism  to  evangelical  convictions 
springing  from  just  such  considerations 
as  these. 

2.  Then  there  are  a  great  many  who  in¬ 
sist  that  what  we  need  to-day  is  essential 
Christianity  in  contradistinction  to  our 
evangelical  Christianity.  We  need  to 
separate  our  Christianity  from  the  historic 
Christ ;  that  is  their  great  contention,  that 
Christ  is  not  essential  to  it ;  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  inseparable  from  Him ;  that 
Christianity  is  the  message  He  uttered ; 
that,  having  been  uttered,  we  can  carry  it 
away  and  forget  Him  ;  that  the  example 
set  by  Him  has  no  further  relationship  to 
His  Person ;  that  the  spirit  He  breathed 
into  the  world,  men  and  women  may  im¬ 
itate  without  any  slavery  to  the  historic 
faith  or  to  any  so-called  “  metaphysical 
theory”  with  reference  to  His  Person. 
There  are  many  men  to-day  who  are 
trying  so  to  interpret  Christianity  as  to 
separate  what  they  regard  as  the  essential 
thing  in  it  from  our  historic  conception  of 
the  Person  of  Christ  and  from  our  convic¬ 
tion  as  to  the  value  of  Christ  as  a  living, 
personal  power  in  experience. 
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Of  course  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  do 
this,  to  throw  out  the  Gospel  of  John.  It 
is  necessary  to  rend  even  the  synoptic  Gos¬ 
pels  asunder.  It  is  necessary  to  regard 
Paul  as  a  teacher  trying  to  interpret  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  his  own  day,  but  as  no  authori¬ 
tative  interpreter  to  our  day.  Some  of 
these  men  leave  God  in  the  gospel  and 
some  do  not.  Some  say  that  the  gospel  as 
Christ  taught  it  “  means  one  thing  and 
one  thing  only,”  to  quote  Harnack’s  con¬ 
tention,  “  eternal  life  in  the  midst  of  time, 
by  the  strength  and  under  the  eyes  of 
God.”  “The gospel,”  declares Harnack, 
“as  Jesus  proclaimed  it,  has  to  do  with 
the  Father  only  and  not  with  the  Son.” 
But  there  are  others  who  leave  no  personal 
God  in  the  gospel.  A  brilliant  book 
has  lately  been  published  entitled,  The 
Creed  of  Christ.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the 
City  Temple,  ventures  to  compare  it  with 
Ecce  Homo ,  which  ran  a  ploughshare 
through  formalized  conceptions  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  The  position  of  the  anonymous 
writer  of  this  book  is  just  this :  That  the 
only  two  things  about  which  we  can  be 
sure  regarding  Christ  are  these,  that  He 
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hated  the  Pharisees  and  that  He  loved  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  A  hundred  thousand 
years  from  now  he  holds  the  world  may 
be  more  Christian  than  it  ever  has  been, 
and  may  have  entirely  forgotten  that  any 
such  man  as  Christ  ever  lived.  And  then 
he  proceeds  to  eliminate  the  supernatural, 
and  identify  God  with  nature.  There  are 
many  men  who  would  separate  Christ  from 
His  gospel  who  do  not  go  so  far,  but  they 
go  far  enough  to  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  see  the  Lord  weaving  in  our  lives 
the  fabric  of  His  own  heavenly  will. 
They  leave  us  standing  with  Mary.  They 
have  taken  away  our  Lord  and  we  know 
not  where  they  have  laid  Him.  We  may 
have  His  grace  and  the  tender  memory  of 
His  life,  but  Him  we  have  lost. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  tendency  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking  seeks  to  elim¬ 
inate  miracles  and  the  supernatural.  It 
begins  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  people 
with  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ, 
and  having  begun  there  it  is  not  hard  to  go 
on  to  eliminate  the  rest  of  the  miracles,  and 
end  by  eliminating  the  resurrection  itself. 
Now  the  Christian  faith  does  not  depend 
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upon  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ,  but  the 
same  disposition  that  leads  men  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  historic  testimony  and  the  spir¬ 
itual  principles  on  which  faith  in  the 
virgin  birth  of  Christ  rests  will  lead  men 
on  to  discredit  and  deny  the  other  miracles, 
too.  And  having  once  eliminated  the 
supernatural  from  the  first  century,  you 
have  got  it  eliminated  from  the  twentieth, 
too.  If  there  is  no  supernatural  in  history, 
there  is  no  supernatural  in  life.  There 
are  a  great  many  men  who  are  working 
hard  to-day  to  convince  us  of  that.  They 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  gospel  is 
simply  an  old  appeal  to  the  will,  not  a 
new  force  in  the  will.  They  would  have 
us  believe  that  it  is  merely  new  light  for 
men  and  not  new  life  in  men. 

4.  One  other  phase  of  the  pressure  on 
our  evangelical  faith  to-day  is  seen  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  slovenliness  of  our 
time  that  simply  glosses  over  all  the  edges 
of  truth  and  substitutes  a  sort  of  genial, 
maudlin  goodfellowship  as  the  one  thing 
needful.  There  was  an  amusing  letter  in 
the  New  York  Sun  the  other  day,  in 
which  “  Achates”  asked  if  there  was  any 
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hope  for  his  friend,  “  Amaturus.”  He 
said  :  “  My  friend  is  a  very  decent  fellow. 
By  that  I  mean  he  has  a  conscience,  but 
he  does  not  bother  others  with  it ;  and  he 
has  a  soul,  but  he  does  not  allow  it  to 
bother  him.”  That  is  a  very  good  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  temper  of  our  day.  Men  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  such  a  thing  as  conscience, 
but  they  do  not  want  other  men  to  trouble 
them  with  it.  They  do  not  deny  that  there 
are  souls,  but  they  do  not  want  to  be  too 
much  harassed  over  them.  They  want  to 
lead  their  lives  on  the  basis  of  an  easy, 
neighborly  feeling  with  everybody.  Of 
course  a  philosophy  like  this  simply  exca¬ 
vates  the  foundations  of  all  veracity  and 
makes  it  difficult  for  men  to  undergo  the 
hardship  of  joining  any  movement  that 
has  any  firm  and  definable  aim  what¬ 
soever. 

It  seems  to  me  that  over  against  these 
four  great  tendencies  of  the  hour  we,  to¬ 
day,  have  got  to  take  our  stand.  We 
must  not  take  our  stand  against  these 
things  obstructively,  simply  because  we 
are  unwilling  to  open  our  minds  to  new 
light.  We  want  all  the  light  that  is  com- 
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ing  to  men,  but  we  are  taking  our  stand 
against  these  tendencies  of  which  I  have 
spoken  because  we  believe  them  to  in¬ 
volve  a  direct  assault  upon  historic  truth, 
because  we  believe  also  that  they  imperil 
the  interests  that  are  dearest  to  men,  and 
because  they  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
proclaim  to  men  the  message  which  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  life  of 
man. 

i.  We  say  to  those  who  tell  us  that  the 
great  gospel  is  not  creed  but  character, 
that  we  entirely  agree  with  them.  The 
truth  they  have  got,  they  have  got  from 
us.  That  great  truth  of  theirs,  regarding 
the  central  importance  of  character,  is  a 
distinctly  Christian  truth.  Our  only 
quarrel  with  them  is  that  they  have  not 
taken  enough  of  our  truth  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  keep  the  bit  of  truth  they 
have  taken.  For  character  has  in  it  no 
capacity  to  create  its  own  standards.  Our 
friends  say  that  character  is  the  great 
thing,  whether  with  Confucianists,  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  or  Christians.  Yes.  But  a 
Mohammedan’s  standard  pictures  as  a 
right  character  a  man  with  four  wives, 
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and  as  many  concubines  and  slave  girls  as 
his  hand  can  hold.  What  do  men  mean 
when  they  say  they  believe  in  character? 
They  should  go  on  at  once  and  state 
what  kind  of  character  they  believe  in, 
and  when  they  state  what  kind  of  char¬ 
acter  they  believe  in  they  will  find  they 
are  simply  framing  for  themselves  a 
creed.  “  I  believe  in  an  honest,  upright 
character.”  Very  well;  this  is  a  creed — 
an  inadequate,  a  partial,  a  superficial 
creed — but  in  its  essence  and  principle  a 
creed  just  as  truly  as  the  Nicene  or  the 
Athanasian  creed. 

Just  as  character  in  itself  has  no  power 
to  erect  its  own  standards,  it  has  no  self- 
creating  power.  I  cannot  lift  my  body 
up  by  my  boot  straps,  nor  can  I  lift  my 
soul  up  into  a  perfect  character.  No  man 
ever  got  out  of  his  own  will  more  than  he 
found  there.  He  cannot  get  out  of  that 
will  any  more  than  is  in  that  will,  and 
when  he  finds  that  in  that  will  there  is  no 
power  of  a  holy  life,  how  is  his  character 
to  create  for  itself  holiness  and  stainless¬ 
ness  in  him?  Just  as  character  has  no 
self-creating  power,  it  has  no  self-cor- 
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rective  power.  Character  deteriorates  as 
everything  else  deteriorates,  unless  it  is 
constantly  fed  at  living  springs.  We 
know  how  much  it  needs  checks  lest  it 
go  to  excess ;  how  much  it  needs  stimulus 
lest  it  lag  behind.  It  cannot  provide  for 
its  own  necessities. 

When  men  say  they  believe  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  what 
men  think,  it  only  matters  what  they  are, 
we  answer  them  that  even  so  much  truth 
involves  postulates  and  necessities  which 
run  beyond  character.  We  might  answer 
their  folly  after  its  kind.  They  think  it 
does  not  matter  what  men  think.  Does 
it  not  matter  then  that  they  think  so  ?  If 
it  does  not  matter  how  men  think,  why  do 
they  take  such  pains  to  show  us  that  we 
do  not  think  right?  Of  course  it  matters 
how  men  think.  We  go  back  to  the  life 
of  our  Lord.  He  laid  emphasis  on  how 
men  thought.  Men  say  you  must  go  back 
to  Christ’s  method.  This  was  His  method. 
He  was  a  teacher  working  on  men’s  opin¬ 
ions.  What  he  was  anxious  about  was 
the  springs  within  men.  One  question 
with  which  He  went  about  was,  “What 
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do  you  think  of  Me?”  The  term  that 
we  translate  “repentance,”  you  know, 
simply  meant  a  man’s  change  of  mind. 
He  sought  to  lead  men  to  right  thoughts 
about  God  and  duty.  From  right  thoughts 
within  right  acts  would  issue.  To  crucify 
the  intellect  is  a  poor  way  to  create  the 
character. 

2.  Or — to  speak  of  the  second  difficulty 
to  which  I  was  referring — men  say,  “What 
we  want  to  get  at  to-day  is  the  real,  essen¬ 
tial  thing  within.  What  does  it  matter 
whether  we  believe  certain  facts  about 
the  first  Christian  century?  Here  is  a 
man,”  they  say,  “who  believes  those 
facts,  and  he  is  a  bad  man,  he  is  in  jail. 
Here  is  a  man  who  does  not  believe  those 
facts,  but  who  appreciates  their  spiritual 
meaning,  and  he  is  a  good  man,  respected 
by  everybody  in  the  community.  Now 
what  difference  does  it  make  whether  he 
believes  those  things  or  not,  if  only  he  gets 
the  religious  value  from  them?”  Well, 
we  shall  not  be  able  long  to  extort  relig¬ 
ious  value  from  facts  that  are  not  facts. 
If  we  do  not  believe  in  the  history  we 
shall  not  very  long  be  able  to  save  what 
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we  call  the  religious  value  of  the  history. 
A  religious  history  that  is  a  great  delusion 
will  not  feed  a  true  spiritual  life  in  the  soul. 
And  the  fact  of  the  Divine  Christ  is  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  religion,  howsoever  con¬ 
ceived.  We  cannot  tear  Christ  apart  from 
Christianity.  We  cannot  tear  Christ  apart 
from  Christianity,  for  one  thing,  without 
giving  up  our  Gospels.  The  Gospel  of 
John,  to  be  sure,  many  people  have  given 
up,  but  the  synoptic  gospels  also  will  have 
to  be  surrendered,  not  only  because  of  clear 
and  unmistakable  assertions  there,  but  be¬ 
cause  Christ  is  interwoven  in  those  gospels 
asinseparable  fromtheGospel  he  preached. 
As  we  should  have  to  give  up  the  Gospels 
if  we  separate  Christ  from  His  teaching, 
so  also  we  should  have  to  give  up  our 
Christian  experience,  for  our  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  is  built  around  a  living,  personal 
relationship  with  Christ.  You  remember 
the  two  lines  in  a  recent  poem  about  a 
washerwoman.  I  am  not  at  the  moment 
sure  about  them,  but  the  thought  is  : — 
“But  the  woman  has  a  Friend 
Who’ll  be  with  her  to  the  end.” 

The  washerwoman  has  got  to  give  that 
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up  if  Christ  is  not  in  His  religion,  if  He 
is  not  in  His  religion  so  that  He  can  not 
be  torn  out  of  it.  Why,  He  was  buried 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  if  He  did 
not  rise,  if  He  does  not  live,  if  we  do  not 
know  Him  as  a  real  Saviour  and  friend, 
how  can  He  be  any  more  to  us  than  any 
good  and  pious  man  who  lived  in  the  gen¬ 
erations  that  have  gone  by?  We  cannot 
afford  to  make  that  sacrifice,  because  it  is 
a  sacrifice  of  what  we  know  by  experience 
to  be  true. 

3.  That  leads  me  to  speak,  in  the  third 
place,  of  the  contention  that  we  must 
somehow  get  the  difficulty  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  which  is  a  stumbling  block  to 
men  in  our  day,  out  of  Christianity.  My 
friends,  I  believe  the  one  thing  that  gives 
Christianity  any  grip  upon  the  world  at 
all  is  the  supernatural  power  that  is  in  it. 

I  have  spent  the  last  two  Sundays  in  one 
of  our  greatest  universities  speaking  to  the 
students,  and  the  first  Sunday  night  I  tried 
to  explain  this  real  supernatural  character 
of  the  gospel  to  the  men,  because  I  knew 
the  hearts  of  the  students  well,  and  I  knew 
that  what  young  men’s  hearts  want  is  not 
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an  impotent  moral  admonition  to  them  to 
be  the  kind  of  men  they  ought  to  be  and 
are  not.  They  want  to  know  how  there 
can  come  a  reinforcement  from  without 
into  their  wills.  And  I  tried  to  establish 
these  four  propositions  :  First,  that  Christ 
and  Christ  alone  shows  men  the  possibility 
and  the  duty  of  a  man  as  to  his  character 
and  his  service.  Second,  that  in  the  effort 
to  become  that,  Christ  does  for  a  man 
what  the  man  cannot  do  for  himself  and 
what  nobody  else  in  this  world  can  do  for 
him.  Third,  Christ  is  able  to  counterbal¬ 
ance  the  difficulties  and  to  equalize  the 
circumstances  of  a  man’s  life,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  things  that  are  beyond  the 
resources  within  the  man’s  own  will. 
And  fourth,  Christ  is  able  to  do  all 
this  for  a  man  in  the  beginning.  He  is 
able  to  break  in  on  a  man’s  life  with 
supernatural  help  at  the  outset,  and  the 
supernatural  resources  and  assistances  are 
the  very  things  that  the  experience  of  the 
man  when  he  is  battling  with  sin  teaches 
him  he  simply  must  have  for  the  salvation 
of  his  soul. 

A  few  days  afterward,  when  I  had  gone 
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home,  I  got  this  letter  from  a  graduate 
student  in  the  university  : — 

“  I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  result  of  your  talk 
to-night.  Though  I  have  been  a  professing 
Christian  and  a  member  of  the  Church,  I  have 
not  been  conquering  sin  in  my  life  in  one  re¬ 
spect.  The  way  you  put  it  to-night  some  way 
helped  me  to  believe  that  Christ  could  give  me 
victory,  and  I  do  believe  and  count  on  Him. 
This  has  been  the  battleground  in  my  thought : 
Can  Christ  actually  overcome  the  circumstances 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  consequences  in  a 
man’s  life  without  waiting  for  the  slow  natural 
process  of  habit  breaking  and  habit  formation? 
I  now  know  that  He  can  ;  that  He  can  enable  a 
man  to  right  about  face  in  an  instant ;  if  He  can¬ 
not,  there  is  no  excuse  for  Christianity.  The 
particular  point  which  helped  me,  I  think,  was 
the  idea  that  Christ  could  help  a  man  to  get  the 
bulge  on  his  temptation  at  the  first,  and  lead 
him  actually  to  become  a  different  man.  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  that  message. 

“I  am  a  graduate  student,  and  I  think  the 
desire  to  explain  everything  by  psychological 
laws  has  been  a  stumbling  block  to  me.  The 
change  in  men’s  lives  is  just  as  hard  and  solemn 
a  fact  as  any  other,  and  if  our  philosophy  won’t 
assimilate  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  our  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  fact  remains,  a  blessing  for  the 
man  who  realizes  it,  and  I  am  thankful  I  am 
one  who  does.” 
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Now  what  is  that  but  an  expression  out 
of  the  life  of  a  man;  and  I  submit  that 
testimony  from  experience  authenticated 
by  character  is  admissible,  I  do  not  say 
as  conclusive  but  I  do  say  as  valid  argu¬ 
ment— what  is  that  but  testimony  out  of 
the  life  of  a  man  who  has  found  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  now,  in  the  twentieth  century, 
supernatural  power? 

The  Christian  religion  is  not  a  mere 
finer  form  of  ethical  doctrine.  Chris¬ 
tianity  would  be  our  absolute  despaii  if  all 
Christ  did  for  us  was  just  to  come  and 
show  us  a  higher  standard  than  we  had 
known  before.  We  already  know  more 
duty  than  we  are  doing,  and  see  a  higher 
standard  than  we  have  attained.  We  do 
not  want  any  teacher  to  come  and  mock 
us  with  larger  light  unless  he  is  prepared 
also  to  give  us  more  strength  to  live  by, 
and  attain  to,  the  larger  light  he  offers  to 
us.  Christianity  is  not  merely  a  finer  form 
of  ethical  presciption.  Christianity  was 
meant  to  be  the  release  of  a  new  power 
into  the  world.  It  was  meant  to  turn  out 
upon  the  world  from  those  pierced  hands, 
“extended  wide  as  mercy’s  span,”  a  new 
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power  to  transform  and  change  the  lives 
of  men.  What  help  is  it  to  the  drunkard 
to  go  down  to  him  and  say  to  him,  “  My 
brother,  you  became  a  drunkard  gradually, 
drink  by  drink,  didn’t  you?  Now  you 
have  got  to  get  out  of  it  gradually,  too. 
Now  you  take,  perhaps,  twenty  drinks  a 
day.  You  must  fall  out  of  it  drink  by 
drink,  nineteen  to-morrow,  eighteen  the 
next  day,  and  maybe,  if  you  have  got 
strength  and  will  enough,  you  may  become 
a  man  again.  You  did  it  all  yourself; 
now  you  yourself  must  undo  it  all  again.’’ 
How  many  drunkards  would  be  regained 
thus?  How  many  have  any  such  self- 
redeeming  power  within  their  wills? 

What  men  want  the  whole  world  over 
is  a  reinforcement  of  their  wills.  We 
have  no  gospel  to  bring  to  the  young  men 
of  this  day  unless  we  can  go  to  them  with 
the  testimony,  validated  by  our  experience, 
imbedded  in  the  historic  consciousness  of 
the  Church,  that  there  is  for  a  man  a  living 
power  that  can  now  come  in  and  do  for 
him  what  he  cannot  do  for  himself. 

4.  And  lastly  we  must  take  our  stand 
against  this  immoral  soft  fellowship  of 
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our  day  that  just  erases  all  the  lines  of 
moral  distinction  between  men,  that  anni¬ 
hilates  all  the  boundaries  between  truth  and 
error.  We  might  be  content  to  say  here 
to  our  antagonists,  “Fight  it  out  among 
yourselves.’’  For  here  are  some  of  them 
who  say  that  character  is  the  great  thing, 
the  one  unalterable  thing  in  the  life  of  a 
man ;  and  others  in  the  same  company 
who  say  character  does  not  amount  to  a 
row  of  pins,  that  if  only  a  man  tranquilizes 
his  conscience  in  whatsoever  way  he  may, 
and  stupefies  his  soul,  he  can  be  let  into 
the  great  brotherhood  of  good  fellows  who 
will  not  ask  each  other  any  questions  about 
their  convictions  about  truth  and  error. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  disposition  to 
which  this  tendency  panders  is  a  very 
slight  disposition  in  our  day  after  all,  and 
that  the  real  temper  of  true  men  is  entirely 
different  from  this.  As  I  meet  with  young 
men  I  do  not  find  them  the  kind  who  like 
a  soft  thing.  They  are  not  the  sort  who 
want  all  condemnation  of  lies  relaxed, 
and  all  moral  distinctions  obliterated. 
They  are  men  who  believe  in  the  rigidity 
of  integrity,  men  who  believe  in  the  solid- 
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ity  of  truth ;  they  are  men  who  want  to 
get  fixed  foundations  under  them  and  stand 
on  those  foundations.  I  think  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  entirely  misinterprets  the  real 
temper  of  our  day  when  it  dissolves  its 
claims  upon  men  and  comes  with  a  poor, 
washy,  tepid  gospel  that  has  no  power  in 
it  at  all,  which  makes  no  appeal  to  them 
to  array  themselves  against  falsehood  and 
error  and  wrong.  What  we  need  to-day 
is  to  ally  ourselves  with  those  great  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  evangelical  conviction  which 
give  to  us  the  firm  custody  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  righteousness  in  the  world.  We 
look  back  upon  the  life  of  Christ  and  we 
see  that  He  was  the  sternest  teacher  that 
ever  lived.  Men  speak  truly  about  the 
sweet  Saviour,  but  the  sweet  Saviour  was 
very  strong,  and  He  never  for  a  moment 
glossed  over  the  lines  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  what  is  true  and  what  is  false. 

The  need  of  our  day  is  indeed  a  need  to 
return  to  Christ  once  more,  “back  to 
Christ.”  But  I  do  not  mean  by  that, 
back  to  Christ”  in  order!: that  we  may 
get  rid  of  Paul’s  interpretation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  I  do  not  mean  “back  to  Christ” 


in  order  that  we  may  get  on  the  other  side 
of  the  resurrection  and  so  escape  from  that 
central,  cardinal  fact  of  the  Christian  faith. 

I  mean  “back  to  Christ’'  in  the  living 
sense ;  back  to  the  present,  living  Person 
who  stands  behind  the  loom  of  life  to-day  ; 
the  great  supernatural  Man  who  is  still 
living  more  really  than  He  was  living 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  We  are  to 
get  back  to  Christ  in  that  sense,  back  from 
our  compromise  and  our  sin,  back  from 
our  pusillanimity  and  our  cowardice,  back 
to  the  distinctness  and  positiveness  of  His 
living  message  to  men;  “  back  to  Christ 
in  this  sense,  in  order  that  we  may  go  out 
with  Him  to  the  whole  world. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  Evangelistic 
Association  stands  for  just  these  two  great 
principles  :  41  Back  to  Christ  and  “  Out 
with  Christ.”  Back  to  Him  for  His 
power  and  for  clear  vision  of  what  the 
world  needs,  and  out  to  the  world  in  that 
power  and  with  the  supply  of  its  need 
furnished  by  Him  who  died  for  the  life  of 
all  mankind;  out  not  to  any  one  class 
alone,  but  to  all  classes  of  men,  the  old 
and  the  young,  reaching  them  before  char- 
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acter  hardens,  not  for  time  alone  but  for 
eternity,  with  the  one  message,  the  story 
of  the  one  way.  This  was  Christ's  own 
narrowness,  “lam  the  way  and  the  truth 
and  the  life,  and  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  Me.” 

I  wonder  whether  now,  at  the  dawn  of 
this  new  century,  it  is  not  a  good  time  for 
US  to  draw  the  lines  afresh.  I  do  not  in 
the  least  regret  the  opening  of  certain 
great  questions  within  the  last  few 
months,  compelling  men  to  set  them¬ 
selves  securely  in  their  attitude  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  Christ  and  His  place  in  His 
religion,  and  His  claims  upon  men. 
After  all,  everything  narrows  itself  down 
to  that.  We  will  not  allow  the  issue  to 
be  shifted  to  the  problem  of  the  Bible. 
The  great  question  is  not  the  question  of 
Scriptural  inspiration.  The  great  and  cen¬ 
tral  question  is  the  question  of  our  view  of 
and  our  attitude  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

I  suppose  this  body  here  this  evening  is  a 
body  of  men  and  women  who  stand  se¬ 
curely  faithful  and  true  to  the  conviction 
to  which  He  gave  expression  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Himself,  and  on  which,  as  He 
told  Simon  Peter,  He  proposed  that  His 
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Church  should  be  built.  That  is  the  great 
question  now — how  we  array  ourselves 
with  reference  to  Christ? 

I  went  to  West  Point  not  long  ago,  and 
we  had  the  evening  meeting  in  the  old 
chapel,  the  most  historic  and  picturesque 
building  there,  with  great  guns  set  all 
around  in  the  masonry  of  the  walls  as 
their  chief  ornament.  When  the  meeting 
was  over  I  came  down  the  center  aisle  of 
the  old  chapel  with  a  little  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  Southern  states.  Just  as 
we  passed  under  the  rear  gallery  to  go 
out,  one  of  the  students  stopped  and  said, 
“  I  wish  you  would  look  up  at  that  shield 
on  the  wall  there.  That  is  the  most 
striking  thing  at  the  Academy  to  me.” 
I  looked  about  the  wall,  and  all  around 
there  were  marble  shields  set  in  the  wall, 
and  on  each  shield  was  the  name  of  one 
of  our  Revolutionary  generals.  Then  I 
looked  up  at  the  particular  shield  to 
which  attention  had  been  called,  and  that 
shield  was  blank.  It  was  there  in  form 
just  as  the  other  shields,  but  with  no  name 
on  it,  simply  the  words  “  Major  General,” 
and  the  date  of  the  unnamed  general’s 
birth.  I  said,  “What  does  it  mean?” 
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“Well,”  said  the  cadet,  “that  is  the 
shield  for  Benedict  Arnold.  There  is  a 
shield  for  every  Revolutionary  general, 
and  one  for  him,  too,  but  the  nation 
would  not  cut  his  name  on  it,  nor  the 
date  of  his  death.”  He  denied  his  coun¬ 
try;  his  country  has  denied  him.  He 
made  his  own  choice,  and  now  he  is  held 
to  it. 

Was  not  that  the  great  test  by  which 
Christ  was  ever  trying  men  while  He  was 
here  ?  Is  that  not  the  great  test  to-day 
in  the  world?  “He  that  confesseth  Me 
before  men,  him  will  I  also  confess  be¬ 
fore  My  Father  who  is  in  heaven ;  and  he 
that  denieth  Me  before  men,  him  will  I 
also  deny  before  My  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.”  My  friends,  this  is  the  central 
thing.  For  this  men  have  lived  and  died 
in  the  centuries  that  have  gone.  For  this 
men  are  to  live,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die 
to-day,  that  the  faith  which  we  got  from 
our  fathers  about  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  Head  of  all  things,  and  the 
Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  men,  may  be 
preserved,  that  we  may  hand  it  on  un¬ 
marred  to  the  generations  that  come  after 
us. 
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I  hardly  think  you  will  liftvo 
a  verv  pood  opinion  of  the  way  I  answer 
letters"  hut  the  excitement  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  certain  campaign  duties  which 
had  been  assigned  me  in  Brooklyn,  too,, 
mv  time  for  some  weeks.  It  was  a  use 
less  endeavor ,  after  all,  for  Tammany 
won:  but,  perhaps  the  mere  st.riVxng  un 
the  side  of  the  right  does  goou  to  onese-1 
and  others  in  an  indirect-  way. 


Letter  of  Bryan  Dorr,  Nov.  10/93. 
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DR.  HALEOH  DUTY  OFTHEYOUMG 

TALKS  TO  YALE  STUDENTS  OF 
TB E  HOY'S  AND  (MILS  OF  TO- DA  1'. 

Hoys  Arp  Taught  In  School  That  Their 
pint  Duty  In  to  Do  a*  Near  the  IleaU 
of  Their  Claw  Posnlltlo — Harvard’* 

Neglect  of  Moral  Training  CritleUed. 

Nbw  Haven,  Conn.,  April  10.— Tho  Rev. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Halo  of  Bo«ton  spoke 
to  the  young  men  of  Yale  University  to-day 
in  Bat  tell  Chapel  on  “Duty:  The  Training 
for  It."  Hundreds  could  not  got  into  the 
ohapei.  President  Hadley  introduced  the 
preacher.  In  the  oourse  of  his  sermon  Dr. 

Hale  touohed  upon  the  laok  of  moral  train¬ 
ing  in  the  universities  in  this  country,  and 
made  some  references  to  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  when  he  was  an  overseer  there.  He 
also  critioised  the  management  of  the  publto 
schools.  Ho  said: 

11 A  gentleman  of  large  opportunities  of 
observation  said  to  me  not  long  ago  that  the 
young  people  of  our  time  think  they  have 
no  duties.  He  said  that  they  are  not  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  sense  of  duty.  He  has  had  in 
somo  ways  much  wider  opportunities  to 
observe  life  in  our  time  than  I  have.  He 
.  is  a  man  who  does  his  own  duty  steadily, 
bravely  and  with  success.  He  said  he  was 
trained  to  do  this  in  his  childhood  and  that 
the  children  of  our  time  are  not  trained  so. 

“I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  think  this  is  an 
over-statement.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  over¬ 
statement.  I  should  not  say  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  our  time  have  no  training  in  duty. 

Still,  lam  afraid  that  the  idea  of  such  train¬ 
ing  as  the  fundamental  part  of  education  is 
not  as  central  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago 
Undoubtedly  200  years  ago  the  central 
idea  was  that  children  should  be  trained 
to  obey  God.  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  aver¬ 
age  school  now  that  idea  of  duty  is  not  pre¬ 
sented  as  the  centre.  , 

•I  should  say  that  the  boy  is  told  first 
that  he  must  be  near  the  head  of  his  class; 
or,  in  a  Latin  school,  that  he  must  know  what 
verbs  govern  the  accusative  and  what  the 
genitive,  and  that  success  in  such  enter¬ 
prises  is  the  central  thing.  I  am  afraid 
that,  in  the  average  school,  training  to  duty 
as  duty  is  put  off  to  some  particular  day  of 
the  week,  perhaps  as  the  6tudy  of  English 
grammar  at  the  school  I  went  to  was  pushed 
into  a  stolen  half  hour  on  Saturday  morning. 

"A  Southern  gentleman  who  afterward 
was  a  Cabinet  officer  in  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  said  in  my  hearing  once  that 
the  trouble  with  the  Northern  children 
was  that  they  were  grateful  to  the  State 
and  so  did  not  care  anything  about  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  He  said  that  the 
State  gave  them  their  education  and  that 
as  a  consequence  they  were  grateful  to 
the  town  in  which  they  lived  or  the  State 
in  which  they  lived,  while  for  their  fathers 
and  mothers  they  had  no  regard  at  all. 

It  turned  out  after-ward  that  this  man 
was  an  orphan  who  had  been  picked  up 
in  the  street,  educated  at  an  orphan  asylum 
and  never  knew  what  a  father  or  mother 
’  was.  Still  the  man  stated  a  result  of  publio 
education  which  I  have  noted  since  with 
some  pain. 

“I  think  that  the  average  boy  or  girl 
under  our  training  has  a  conceited  notion 
with  regard  to  his  importance.  The  city 
of  Boston  spends  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  education  of  him  and  her.  It  gives 
him  for  six  hours  what  is  almost  a  palace 
compared  with  the  house  in  which  he  lives 
the  other  eighteen  hours.  Now.  I  observe 
often  that  the  boy  thinks  of  himself  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  think.  This  re- 
euita.  I  believe,  largely  from  this  determi- 
nation  of  the  city  to  provide  for  him.  Now, 
for  a  man  to  think  more  highly  of  himself 
than  he  ought  to  think  is  about  the  worst 
thing,  that  can  happen  to  him,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  a  poor  boy  or  girl  does  lapse 
into  that  phase  of  depravity,  in  that,  pro¬ 
portion  is  the  idea  of  duty  as  the  centre 
of  life  lost  sight  of. 

“A  pathetic  illustration  of  the  case  I 
speak  of  came  to  a  public-spirited  Boston 
man  two  years  ago.  He  had  for  four  years 
sustained  in  women's  colleges  sixteen 
young  women,  selected  by  sixteen  masters 
of  our  public  schools.  I  suppose  he  had 
spent  $40,000  in  their  college  education. 
When,  at  their  several  colleges,  they  took 
their  degrees  one  of  the  sixteen  invited 
him  to  her  commencement  exercises.  The 
other  fifteen  received  his  benefaction  as  a 
tiling  of  course  and  forgot  his  existence. 
Now,  I  suppose,  these  girls  neglected  their 
manifest  duty  because  the  public  always 
had  taken  care  of  them,  and  they  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  somebody’s  business  to  do  so. 

“When  I  find  forty  boys  enlisting  them¬ 
selves  in  an  organization  which  they  call 
the  'Eliot  Horrors,’  which  exists  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  stealing  fruit  and  break¬ 
ing  glass  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  square 
which  is  named  in  honor  of  the  Apostle 
Eliot,  whose  name  they  take  for  their 
fraternity,  I  feel  that  in  their  education, 
as  my  friend  said,  the  idea  of  duty  is 
neglected. 

“Then  I  go  back  a  little  into  the  school 
system.  One  of  these  boys  is  said  to  be  at 
the  head  of  his  class,  because  he  is  a  bright 
hoy.  If  I  go  over  to  the  university  and  ask 
who  receives  the  highest  honors  of  the 
Harvard  College,  ‘Cum  Laude  Maxima,  I 
find  just  the  same  tiling— that  is,  intellect¬ 
ual  brightness  to  which  the  university  gives 
its  honors,  and  that  virtually  no  inquiry  is 
made  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  per¬ 
son  honored.  When  I  was  an  overseer  of 
the  college  a  man  was  turned  out  of  the 
college  because  he  had  stolen  his  neighbor’s 
clothes.  There  was  punishment  for  moral 

I  delinquency.  When  I  inquired  whether 
any  effort  had  been  made  in  the  college  to 
encourage  him  in  keeping  the  eighth  com- 
<1  mondment  of  the  decalogue,  I  found  that 
j  the  efforts  of  Harvard  University  in  that 
3  direction  were  confined  to  saying  to  him 
that  if  he  chose  to  attend  chapel  for  thirteen 
,  minutes  every  day  he  would  have  a  certain 
\  chance  to  know.what  were  God’s  commands; 

but  he  need  not  go  unless  he  wanted  to. 

3  And  this  was  the  whole  of  the  moral  training 
i  given  to  him. 

“We  may  say  what  we  choose  in  ridicule 
\  or  contempt  of  the  mechanical  side  of 
\  Puritan  training,  a6  it  shows  itself  in  the 
>  traditions.  What  you  and  I  know  is  that 
enough  of  them  lived  to  God's  glory  to 
give  a  moral  element  to  the  whole  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  infant  State,  and  that  the  hope¬ 
ful  element  that  we  now  call  public  spirit 
was  the  dominant  element.  They  say 
that  we  must  not  read  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  the  public  schools,  for  fear  that 
'  it.  may  shock  the  prejudices  of  a  pupil 
just  from  Arabia  who  took  the  examina¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  September.  All 
the  same  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  Arabian, 
or  the  Bulgarian  or  the  Cappadocian  should 
grow  up  in  the  public  school,  or  in  any 
sohool,  or  in  any  sohoolless  home,  without 
knowing  what  transpired  in  Palestine  in 
those  years  when  the  well  beloved  Son  of 
of  God  went  about  doing  good.  In  Judd’s 
novel,  Margaret  storms  out  her  bitter 
indignation  with  her  minister  because  he 
can  tell  her  the  story  of  the  crucifixion 
without  tears  running  from  his  eyes. 

■wYou  and  I  know  how  often  these  narra- 
tives,  so  home-like,  bo  unaffected,  are  read 
as  if  Edison’s  phonograph  were  reading 
them.  What  you  and  I  and  our  boys  and 
girls  need,  what  these  young  men  and 
young  women  need,  of  whom  my  friend 
Bays  "they  have  not  been  trained  to  duty,’ 
is  that  they  shall  take  home  the  great  object 
lesson  of  the  centuries,  not  to  talk  about  it. 
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THOUGHTS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 

r  “  It  is  time  we  gave  a  second  thought  to 
Puritanism.  In  the  hevdav  of  release  from 
forms  which  had  lost  their  meaning,  it  ivas 
natural  to  look  back  on  that  period  of  our 
history  with  eves  that  saw  in  it  nothing  but 
fanatical  excess ;  we  approved  the  pictur¬ 
esque  phrase  which  showed  the  English  mind  , 
going  into  prison  and  having  the  key  turned  j 
upon  it.  Now,  when  the  peril  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  becomes  as  manifest  as  was  the  hard-  1 
ship  of  restraint,  we  shall  do  well  to  remem-  I 
ber  all  the  good  that  lay  in  that  stern  Puri-  ! 
tan  discipline,  how  it  renewed  the  spiritual  | 
vitality  of  our  race,  and  made  for  the  civic 
freedom  which  is  our  highest  national  privi-  I 
lege.” — George  Gissing  in  The  Private 
Papers  of  Henry  Pyecroft.  / 


A  popalar  writer,  who  is  keenly  alive  to  the  evil  results  of  Puritan¬ 
ism,  says:  “  Children  reared  in  unyielding  austerity,  forced  to  sit  still 
through  hours  of  eloquence  against  which  their  hearts  rebelled  while 
their  bodies  suffered  in  silence,  groaned  inwardly  under  their  trials. 
But,  when  they  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  grown-up  life,  the  fruits  of 
these  experiences  would  show  in  a  fund  of  endurance  and  tenacity,  sub¬ 
merged,  no  doubt,  in  the  tide  of  everyday  impressions,  but  apt  to  re¬ 
appear  in  emergencies  as  a  solid  rock  rises  into  view  at  low  water.” 


He  strove  to  us©  all  the  powers  of  his  own 
genius  and  the  powers  of  the  state  for  moral 
purposes  and  religious. 

^.Gladstone  cared  as  much  for  the  Church  as 
he  c aired  for  the  state;  he  thought  of  the  Church 
as  the  soul  of  the  state;  he  believed  that  the 
attainment  by  the  magistrate  of  the  ends  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  depend  upon  religion;  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  strength  of  a  state  corresponds 
to  the  religious  strength  and  soundness  of  the 
community  of  which  the  state  is  the  civic  organ. 

Lord  Salisbury,  the  distinguished  man  who 
followed  Mr* Gladstone  in  a  longer  tenure  of 
power  than  his,  called  him  'a  great  Christian1; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  true  or  better  worth 
saying. 

In  an  entry  in  his  diary  in  the  usual 
strain  of  evangelical  devotion! April  25,1830) 
is  a  sentence  that  reveals  what  was  in  Mr. Glad¬ 
stone  the  nourishing  principle  of  growth: 

*  Irt  practice,  the  great  end  is  that  the  love  of 
God  may  become  the  habit  of  ray  soul,  and  part¬ 
icularly  these  things  are  to  be  sought :1.  The 
spirit  of  love.  2. Of  self-sacrifice.  3.  Of 
purity.  4* Of  energy.*  Just  as  truly  as  if  we 
were  recalling  some  hero  of  the  seventeenth  or 
any  earlier  century,  is  this  the  biographic  clue. 

Gladstone  "objected  to  an  observation 
that  had  fallen  from  the  mover,"**  man  finds  him¬ 
self  in  the  world",  as  if  he  did  not  come  into 
the  world  under  a  debt  to  his  parents,  under 
obligations  to  society". 

fo  a  nature  like  his,  of  such  eager 
strength  of  equipment;  conscious  of  life  as  a 
battle  and  not  a  parade;  apt  for  all  external 
action,  yet  with  a  burhing  glow  of  ligfev 
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firo  in  the  internal  spirit;  resolute  from 
the  first  in  small  things  and  in  great 
against  aimless  drift  and  eddy,-  to  such 
an  one  the  moment  of  fixing  alike  the  goal 
and  the  track  may  well  have  been  grave# 

On  slavery  and  even  the  slave  trade, 
^urke  too  had  argued  against  total  abolition. 
"I  confess",  he  said,  "I  trust  infinitely 
more (according  to  the  sound  principles  of 
those  who  ever  have  at  any  time  meliorated 
the  state  of  mankind)  to  the  effect  amd  in¬ 
fluence  of  religion  than  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  regulations  put  together. 
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And  John  Bunyan  tolls  in  '’Grace  Abounding,"  of  a 
night  that  'was  a  good  night  to  me,  I  never  had  but  few 
better.  I  longed  for  the  company  of  God's  people,  that 
I  might  have  imparted  unto  them  what  God  had  showed  me. 
Christ  was  a  peculiar  Christ  to  my  soul  that  night;  I 
could  scarce  lie  still  in  my  bed  for  joy,  and  peace,  and 
triumph,  through  Christ." 


iixtract  from 

"Some  Great  Leaders  in  the  7/ or  Id  Movement" 


There  is  one  letter  to  his  sister  written 
from  Massowah  in  1078,  in  which  he  writes  freely 
about  mission  work  in  North  Africa: 

"What  you  ask  requires  me  to  be  plain-spoken. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  there  is  an  immense 
virgin  field  for  an  apostle  in  these  countries  among 
the  black  tribes.  They  are  virgin  to  my  belief,  and 
the  apostle  would  have  nothing  to  contend  with  in  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Arabs.  But  7/here  will  you  find  an 
apostle?  I  will  e. plain  what  I  mean  by  that  term. 

He  must  be  a  man  who  has  died  entirely  to  the  world; 
who  has  no  ties  of  any  sort;  who  longs  for  death  when 
it  may  please  God  to  take  him;  who  can  bear  the  in¬ 
tense  dullness  of  those  countries;  who  seeks  for  few 
letters;  and  who  can  bear  the  thought  of  dying 
deserted.  How,  there  are  few,  very,  very  f ew  men  who 
can  accept  this  post.  But  no  half-measures  will  do.  _ 

"A  man  must  give  up  everything,  understand  every, 
thing,  everything,  to  do  anything  for  Christ  here.  No 
half  nor  three-quarter  measures  will  do.  And  yet,  what 
a  field.'  - " 


Such  men  Gordon  wanted  for  himself,  such  he 
thought  missions  ought  to  have.  In  1877  he  had 
written  on  his  road  to  Shaka: 

"Find  me  the  man  and  I  will  take  him  as  my 
help,  who  utterly  despises  money,  name,  glory,  honoxir; 
one  who  never  wishes  to  see  his  home  again;  one  who 
looks  to  God  as  the  source  of  good  and  the  controller 
of  evil;  one  who  has  a  healthy  body  and  energetic 
spirit,  and  who  looks  on  death  as  a  release  from 
misery;  and  if  you  cannot  find  him  then  leave  mo  alone. 
To  carry  myself  is  enough  for  me  —  I  want  no  other 
baggage. " 


"L'an  must  die,"  he  wrote  from  tho  Holy  Land, 

’to  the  things  of  the  world  before  he  can  nroduce  any 
fruit;  this  is  certain.  7/hat  is  death  to  the  things 
of  the  world?  It  is  to  be  counted  an  idiot,  an 
idealist ,  an  impossible  sort  of  person,  a  theorist, 
an  indiscreet  person,  an  (apparent)  condonei’  of  evil, 
an  nthusiast,  a  mean-3^irited  person,  etc.  ,  etc. 

It  is  not  prayer-meetings,  or  churchgoin~,  or  parish- 
visiting. 

"I  speak:  of  myself.  In  my  spiritual  nature, 

I  despise  the  world,  its  praise  or  blame.  I  know  of 
nothing  to  be  admired  in  my  body  or  its  actions  from 
my  birth  to  this  day.  The  world’s  praises  are  satires 
on  me*  its  blame  is  just,  though  not  from  right  motives. 
In  my  bodily  nature  I  scheme  and  work  as  if  everything 
depended  on  my  sending  this  or  that  telegram,  or  my 
ordering  this  or  that;  but,  thank  God,  my  spiritual 
nature  rules,  and  I  can,  when  exposed  to  rebuffs,  fall 
back  on  that  spiritual  natu -e  and  be  comforted." 
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Extract  from 


"LOVE  REVEALED" 
Rev.  G.  Bowen. 


"By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  There 
is  a  call  for  the  church,  the  true  church  of  Christ, 
to  come  forth  from  among  the  counterfeits,  and  give 
the  evidence  of  her  divine  origin.  The  Creek  Church 
presents  herself  -with  innumerable  tomes,  declaring: 
that  she  is  lineally  descended  from  the  church  of 
the  apostles,  is  indeed  that  very  church,  dwelling 
in  the  very  lands  and  cities  where  she  was  originally 
planted.  The  Romish  Church  comes  forward  with  her 

keys,  declared  to  be  those  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  suspected  to  be  those  of  a  prison-house  peculiar¬ 
ly  her  own  —  Purgatory.  The  Armen ianChurch  puts 
in  her  claim;  the  Lutheran,  the  Anglican,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian,  the  Independent,  the  Baptist.  "77  hich  of 
the  various  churches  is  the  true  church  of  Christ? 

How  shall  we  identify  her?" is  the  cry  of  the  age. 

Well,  it  is  given  unto  all  men  to  know-  which  is  the 
true  church  of  Chris* .  Christ  has  communicated  to 
us  a  token  by  which  we  may  identiy  her:  "By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another."  Any  church  that  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  the  church  of  Christ  cannot  bo  that 
church.  The  true  church  refuses  to  be  circumscribed 
or  parted  by  any  denominational  wall.  It  knows  that 
Christ  is  repudiated  when  his  people  are  repudiated. 

Rot  even  a  biblical  creed  can  yield  satisfactory 
evidence  that  a  specified  church  is  the  true  church. 
True  Christians  are  those  who  love  one  another  across 
denominational  differences,  and  exhibit  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  gave  himself  to  death  upon  the  cross  that  his 
murderers  might  live. 

/"By  this  shall  all  men  know."  This  is  that 
evidence  that  none  shall  be  able  to  resist.  '.Then 
Christians  love  one  another  with  the  love  of  Calvary, 
then  the  people  who  dwell  in  the  heart  of  Africa, 
Australia^  China,  Japan,  Tartary,  Siberia,  Arabia, 
Russia,  Austria,  America  and  England  will  know  who  are 
the  people  of  God,  and  will  hasten  to  them,  ten  men 
laying,  hold  upon  the  skirts  of  one,  to  learn  the  way 
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of  life.  For  He  who  bore  testimony  unto  his  well- 
beloved  Son  from  heaven  will  bear  testimony  to  those  in 
whom  Christ,  the  hope  of  glory,  is  thus  formed  again. 
"That  they  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me." 


Extract  from 


"The  lian  Christ  Jesus" 


As  Young  points  out: 

"He  originated  no  series  of  well-concerted 
plans;  He  neither  contrived  nor  put  in  motion 
any  extended  machinery;  He  entered  into  no  cor¬ 
respondence  with  parties  in  His  own  country  and 
in  other  regions  of  the  world,  in  order  to  spread 
His  influence  and  obtain  cooperation.  Even 
the  few  who  were  His  constant  companions,  and 
W'ere  warmly  attached  to  His  person,  wero  not,  in 
His  lifetime,  imbued  with  His  sentiments,  and  were 
not  prepared  to  take  up  His  work  in  His  spirit 
after  He  was  gone.  He  constituted  no  society, 
with  its  name,  design,  and  laws  all  definitely 
fixed  and  formally  established.  He  had.  no  time 
to  construct  and  to  organize  —  His  life  was  too 
short  —  and  almost  all  He  did  was  to  speak. 

He  spoke  in  familiar  conversation  with  His 
friends,  or  at  the  wayside  to  passers-by,  or  to 
those  who  chose  to  consult  him  ,  or  to  large 
assemblies,  as  opportunity  offered.  He  left 
behind  Him  a  few  spoken  truths  — not  a  line  or 
word  of  writing  -  and  a  certain  spirit  incarnated 
in  His  principles  and  breathed  out  from  His  life; 
and  then  He  died." 
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Who  dares  tell  America 

the  TRUTH? 

Censored  from  American  history  books  . .  .  banned  from  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  ...  the  real  facts  of  the  American  Revolution  have 
been  hidden  from  the  public  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

Now,  in  his  new  novel  Oliver  wiswell,  a  great  historical 
novelist  reveals  the  truth  historians  have  hardly  dared  to  hint  at. 


truth  about  the  Revolution," 
says  Moses  Coit  Tyler  in  his 
standard  Literary  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,  "can  be  found 
only  by  him  who  searches  for  it  with 
an  unbiased  mind.  May  we  not  now 
hope  to  look  calmly,  even  consider¬ 
ately,  at  least  fairly,  upon  what  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  could  hard¬ 
ly  endure  to  look  at  all  ?” 

One-third  of  the  nation  in  1776, 
Tyler  shows,  was  Loyalist.  Most 
physicians,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and 
teachers  opposed  the  Revolution. 
They  were  not  unpatriotic;  they 
fought,  sweated,  and  died  for  their 
country.  Yet  for  the  most  part  his¬ 
torians  have  dodged  these  facts. 

And  for  158  years  the  American 
school  system  has  said:  “BANNED!” 

Is  it  because  Americans  are  still  too 
immature  to  know  the  truth?  Obvi¬ 
ously  most  historians  and  teachers 
still  think  so!  But  today,  America 
has  come  of  age.  We  are  not  afraid 
to  face  facts— whether  looking  at  the 
past  or  present.  And  your  bookseller 
is  still  free  to  sell  you  truthful  books, 
when  authors  have  the  courage  to 
write  them. 

This  is  why  more  than  a  quarter 


million  Americans  now  are  eagerly 
reading  Kenneth  Roberts’  great  and 
truthful  novel,  Oliver  wiswell  — 
the  story  of  a  young  Loyalist  in  1776. 

Oliver  Wiswell  was  more  than  a 
Loyalist;  he  was  also  a  patriot.  He 
believed,  as  did  at  least  a  million 
other  Americans,  that  his  country 
could  win  freedom  without  the 
bloodshed  of  civil  war.  For  love  of 
his  country,  he  risked  his  life  and  the 
love  of  Sally  Leighton,  the  Rebel  girl 
he  wanted  to  marry. 

Naturally,  his  story  has  created  a 
furore.  "A  bombshell!”  exclaims  the 
N.  Y.  Times.  And  Harry  Hansen 
says  "When  you  get  through  reading 
this  novel  you  will  either  be  hopping 
mad  or  soberly  reflective,  and  by  your 
conduct  disclose  the  extent  of  your 
education  and  fund  of  common 
sense." 


OLIVER  WISWELL  is  a  literary  mas¬ 
terpiece  . . .  and  a  truthful  picture  of 
the  spirit  which  moved  all  patriots, 
both  Rebel  and  Loyalist,  in  1776.  It 
is  a  book  which  belongs  in  every 
American’s  library  .  .  .  and  a  story 
you  will  find  exciting,  absorbing 
reading.  836  pages,  $3.00 


OLIVER  WISWELL 


BY 


Kenneth  Roberts 
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Hill  thus  records  hi3  impressions  of  the  Conference  ; 
"  TO  HDV/ARD  HILL. 


Hay  29,  1877. 

-ne  -on! erence  is  over.  The  .impression  it  has  left  on  me  is 
the  need  of  being  a  holier  and  more  Chris t-lilce  man,  of  living  a  more  self- 
sacrificing  life,  Hay  Cod  help  me  to  live  this  out,  for  mere  sentimental¬ 
ism  is  a  poor  substitute  for  practical  piety.  The  unanimity  of  spirit  was 
very  manifest,  the  more  so  from  the  very  variety  of  opinion  held  on  most 
matters.  The  views  which  are  laying  hold  of  me  more  and  more  were  hardly 
om.o.,on  ,ed,  ~  0 touched  upon  here  and  there.  Such  extreme  and  simnle 
views  could  not  he  advocated  without  a  living  emexplification  to  hack  them 
up.  For  this,  for  light  towards  it,  for  strength  to  follow  the  light,  I 
i/ray.  ihe  lives  of  all  great  missionaries  have  influenced  others  in 
this  way  by  perfect  self-abnegation  and  sacrifice;  but  surely  influencing 
others  is  not  and  should  not  be  the  ruling  principle  of  life;  pleasing 
rod  is  more  than  influencing  men  -  and  the  surest  way  to  it  indeed." 
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Extract  from  letter  of  A.  V.  Bryan,  Japan,  Oct.  3rd,  1902. 


I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  in  my  work 
because  I  of  recent  years  have  found  things  that  have  been  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  only  to  babes.  I  would  rath¬ 
er  be  kicked  than  report  to  Mission  Meeting  because  I  feel  that  my 
work  is  so  simple  and  my  methods  so  childish,  but  trhen  I  am  at  the 
work  I  feel  as  if  I  was  the  biggest  man  in  creation  and  that  D.  D.'S 


and  Ph.D.s  are  not  in  it  at  all 


THE  SPIRITUAL  ISSUES 
OF  THE  WAR 

Objects : 

1.  To  provide  for  readers  at  home  and  abroad  information  concerning  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  British  Churches  in  wartime. 

2.  To  elucidate  by  news  and  quotation  the  spiritual  issues  at  stake  in  the  war. 
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CHURCH  AFFAIRS  IN  OCCUPIED 
HOLLAND— INSIDE  INFORMATION 

A  recently  arrived  document  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  Dutch  Church  under 
Nazi  rule.  A  Dutch  writer  says  that  the 
frontiers  between  Church  and  people  have 
become  of  late  strangely  transparent.  The 
clergy  notice  this  in  their  own  feelings  when 
they  mount  the  pulpit.  They  do  not  seem  to 
be  speaking  to  Church  people  alone,  but 
feel  that  they  have  a  message  for  Christians 
and  citizens  generally.  This  might  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  Nationalist  feeling  is 
specially  strong  now,  but  another  factor  is 
that  many  who  have  never  taken  any  interest 
in  the  Church  are  asking  :  what  has  the 
Church  to  say  ?  They  are  expecting  not 
merely  a  national  message,  but  also  a  message 
based  on  the  Christian  gospel. 

The  relation  of  Church  and  Nation  is  a 
burning  question.  Must  the  Church  be  a 
National  Church  ?  The  dangers  as  well  as 
the  attractions  of  a  strongly  nationalised 
church  are  fully  appreciated.  The  Church 
must  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  nation  serving 
the  people,  bringing  the  message  of  penitence 
and  salvation,  but,  if  there  is  no  other  way, 
opposing  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  the 
Church  will  still  be  the  Church  for  the  people, 
even  if  it  is  something  more  than  the  Church 
of  the  people. 

Another  writer  speaks  of  the  spiritual 
independence  which  has  been  so  marked 
among  people  lately,  and  calls  it,  “  one  of 
the  joyous  miracles  of  the  present  time.” 
“  Our  country,”  he  says,  “  with  her  Church 
and  Christian  humanism,  is  the  inheritance 


from  our  fathers  ;  our  people  have  shown 
again  their  unusual  equilibrium  of  freedom, 
spiritual  discipline,  a  sense  of  justice  and 
common  sense.  The  Church  will  have  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the 
national  life  and  helping  this  awakening  spirit 
to  grow  and  develop.” 

The  striking  prayer  of  intercession  drawing 
a  clear  distinction  between  the  lawful  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  temporary  authorities  “  per¬ 
mitted  by  God  ”  to  rule  the  country  was 
quoted  in  our  last  week’s  bulletin. 

The  position  of  students  is  particularly 
difficult.  One  writes  as  follows  in  a  student 
magazine  :  “We  must,  as  students,  not  let 
our  longing  for  action,  our  impetuosity, 
carry  us  away,  but  as  Christians  we  must  let 
the  Gospel  speak  to  us  and  guide  our  actions. 
Only  if  the  Lord  speaks  to  us  will  two  very 
human  feelings,  cowardice  and  fanaticism, 
cease  to  have  power  over  us — cowardice  to 
face  the  results  of  obedience  to  Christ — 
fanaticism  in  seeking  self-imposed  martyr¬ 
dom.” 

Another  youth  leader  writes  :  "  Our  life 
is  greatly  disturbed  these  days.  We  feel  as 
if  we  were  standing  in  an  open  field  in  an  icy 
wind,  and  for  the  first  time  our  clothes  give 
us  insufficient  protection — it  is  most  un¬ 
pleasant.  No  wonder  we  are  looking  for  a 
way  out  of  our  dangerous  plight.  For  some  a 
black  pessimism  leads  to  inactivity,  others 
are  unreasonably  optimistic.  While  both 
share  the  hope  that  help  will  come  from  out¬ 
side,  God  calls  us  to  face  the  present  and  to 
be  active  now.  Who  dares  to  say  that  the 
Christian  can  only  be  active  when  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wind  is  in  his  favour  ?  His  position 


has  always  been  that  of  a  captain  holding  on 
his  course  whichever  way  the  wind  blows — 
often  sailing  against  the  current.” 

The  clear  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Churches 
against  National  Socialism  produces  a  re¬ 
action  among  the  National  Socialists.  One 
of  the  few  pastors  who  still  dream  of  a  union 
of  the  Church  with  National  Socialism 
writes  sadly  :  “  Christendom  and  the  new 
age  have  not  discovered  each  other  in 
Holland.  The  Church  is  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  new  teaching.”  He  makes  the 
astonishing  announcement  that  the  new  era 
has,  more  than  the  old,  taken  as  its  founda¬ 
tion  the  confession  of  faith  in  God,  and  has 
given  the  protection  of  Christian  worship  a 
first  place  in  its  programme. 

This  statement  shows  that  in  Holland,  as 
in  Norway  and  Denmark,  the  occupying 
authorities  are  endeavouring  to  cloak  their 
activities  with  a  mask  of  lip  service  to 
Christianity. 

SWEDISH  PAPER  ON  BALKAN 
DEFEATS 

Writing  on  the  Allies'  defeat  in  Greece, 
Svenska  Morgonbladet  (26th  April)  declares  : 

“  Violence  triumphs  again  to-day — another 
brave  little  country  is  defeated.  Peoples 
have  wished  to  believe  in  the  final  victory  of 
justice  but  now  they  begin  to  wonder.”  The 
paper  refers  to  the  state  of  affairs  when 
Christianity  made  its  entry,  comparing  it 
with  the  present  state  of  violence  and 
tyranny.  “  Christ’s  country  was  a  little 
occupied  country  but  this  did  not  prevent 
it  starting  a  world-wide  revolution  — - 
Christians  in  occupied  countries  should 
remember  this.  There  are  already  hopeful 
signs'  of  spiritual  strength  asserting  itself 
among  the  occupied  peoples.  Perhaps  the 
time  is  approaching  when  a  living  Christianity 
will  again  assert  itself.” 

THE  “  GODBELIEVERS  ” 
CATECHISM 

Below  we  print  extracts  from  a  catechism 
of  the  new  German  “  Godbelievers  ”  cult. 
It  was  issued  from  the  Propaganda  Office  and 
edited  by  the  Director  of  the  Reichscring  der 
Gottglaubigen  Deutschen,  Haputsitz  Breslau 
Tauentsienstrasse  50,  Druck  R.  Queisser, 
Jauer  in  Schlesien. 


This  “  Godbeliever  ”  cult  is  one  which  the 
leaders  of  the  “  new  order  ”  wish  to  impose 
on  the  naturally  religious  instincts  of  the 
Germans,  in  order  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  Churches.  To  this  end 
it  makes  use  of  sacred  Christian  terms  to 
cover  material  and  pagan  aims. 

That  this  teaching  is  being  used  seriously 
as  a  weapon  for  turning  Germany  to 
paganism  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
German  “  religious  ”  radio  services  are  im¬ 
pregnated  with  its  teachings.  The  broad¬ 
casting  of  Christian  services  is  not  permitted. 

Here  is  the  Catchism  : — 

1.  Why  do  we  call  ourselves  Believers  in  God  ? 

We  call  ourselves  believers  in  God  because 
we  believe  with  all  the  depths  of  our  German 
soul,  as  did  our  ancestors,  in  the  Divinity. 

2.  What  is  the  Divinity  ? 

We  reject  every  anthropomorphic  charac¬ 
teristic  of  God  implied  in  such  phrases  as,  a 
jealous  God,  God  the  avenger,  anger  of  God. 
The  word  of  God  and  the  personal  inspiration 
of  the  prophets  by  God  are  things  extraneous 
to  the  German  faith ;  hidden  revelations 
belong  to  the  realm  of  pious  legends. 

3.  How  do  we  know  there  is  a  Divinity  ? 

(a)  From  the  existence  of  our  people. 
While  the  individual  is  bom  and  dies  the 
people  remains.  The  people  is  eternal 
according  to  human  judgment.  Its  eternity 
is  derived  from  its  bloodstream.  In  the 
bloodstream  of  the  people  is  contained  the 
mysterious  force  from  which  new  life  con¬ 
tinually  develops.  This  force  that  gives 
Life  is  the  Divinity. 

( b )  From  the  existence  of  nature  and  the 
evolution  of  life.  The  ordered  change  in  the 
Seasons,  the  fixed  courses  of  the  stars,  high 
and  low  tides,  the  regular  succession  of  day 
and  night  testify  in  forcible  manner  to  the 
work  of  that  same  eternal  force  which  we 
discover  in  the  coursing  of  our  blood,  in  the 
birth  and  death  of  beings. 

4.  Is  there  a  Science  of  God  ? 

No  :  God  or  The  Divinity  are  too  infinite 
to  be  the  object  of  scientific  research,  too 
incomprehensible  to  be  explained  by  human 
conceptions. 


5.  What  are  the  relations  of  Man  with  The 

Divinity  ? 

Man  feels  acutely  that  he  has  within  him 
a  divine  law  of  life.  He  becomes  conscious 
of  the  fact  ;  God  lives  in  us.  He  stands 
awed  before  the  conviction  that  the  eternal 
divine  force  is  at  work  within  him.  Not 
fear  of  God  but  pride  in  his  own  dignity 
characterises  his  experience  of  God. 

6.  What  duties  devolve  on  Man  as  a  result  of 

his  experience  of  God  ? 

Purity  and  the  care  of  the  body  :  increased 
bodily  strength.  Sport  controlled  for  the 
service  of  the  Divine  in  Man.  Perfecting  of 
all  the  spiritual  forces,  intelligence,  will, 
sensibility.  The  care  and  protection  of 
human  society,  and  family,  kindred,  the 
people,  because  in  the  human  society  the 
Divine  is  even  more  manifest. 

7.  Is  there  a  Moral  Law  for  Man  ? 

Yes,  it  is  two-fold.  An  unwritten  one  in 
our  blood  and  the  written  one  of  human 
society.  The  unwritten  moral  law  is  the 
voice  of  our  blood  and,  the  blood  being  the 
seat  of  the  divine  source  of  life,  the  voice  is  a 
divine  voice.  (Natural  law.)  The  written 
social  law  has  grown  out  of  ancient  customs. 
German  law  to-day  is  the  written  law  arising 
from  the  moral  exigencies  of  our  blood,  of 
our  race. 

8.  What  interior  support  has  Man  ? 

Inborn  and  modified  by  race,  honour. 
From  the  conviction  that  we  have  written 
within  us  the  divine  law  comes  that  strong 
sense  of  honour  that  is  for  man  both  a  bond 
and  a  warning.  Society  :  in  the  notion  of 
Society  (family,  the  people)  are  hidden  the 
strong  moral  ties.  Injuries  to  Society  always 
involve  injuries  to  the  individual. 

9.  What  is  the  purpose  of  Alans  life  ? 

Man  lives  to  fulfil  the  law  of  his  life.  And 
that  is  the  transmission  of  life  (the  Man  lives 
for  his  Son)  and  the  service  of  the  people,  the 
most  important  source  of  the  law  of  life. 
By  so  doing  one  may  fulfil  the  mission  of 
one’s  life  ;  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  is 
not  important.  The  life  of  a  man  in  which 
these  two  duties  are  avoided  has  no  meaning. 


10.  In  what  docs  the  religious  life  of  Believers 
consist  ? 

Above  all  in  the  completion  by  an  active 
life  of  the  divine  mission  in  us.  Man 
bowing  in  veneration  and  calm  recognition 
before  the  divine  mystery,  concentrating  on 
the  divine  law  within  us  which  also  gives  a 
deep  meaning  to  solemn  hours.  Special 
feasts  are,  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  giving  of  its 
name,  the  death  of  a  man,  funeral  rites  ;  the 
entry  of  youths  into  adolescence,  the  dedica¬ 
tion  or  consecration  of  youth  ;  in  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  position  of  the  sun,  Solstice  ;  in 
the  breaking  of  spring — Easter — May  ;  in 
the  commemoration  of  labour — National 
Labour  Day  ;  in  the  commemoration  of  the 
greatest  divine  gift  to  us — the  birth  of  the 
Fiihrer. 

11.  Is  there  an  Eternity  ? 

Eternity  concerns  our  land  and  our  people 
and  both  find  expression  in  one  concept  : 
Germany.  In  our  land  are  laid  to  rest  our 
forefathers  and  one  day  our  grandchildren 
will  also  rest  there  ;  the  people  however 
carry  on  into  the  future  their  actions,  as  their 
heritage  intact.  Without  this  earth  and  this 
people  eternity  would  not  exist.  Therefore 
we  speak  of  an  Eternal  Germany. 

12.  What  are  the  relations  between  a  German 
“  believer  ”  and  Christianity  ? 

He  has  a  religious  belief  and  has  no  need 
of  that  of  other  peoples.  For  him  the 
revelation  offered  by  nature  and  the  people, 
the  duties  that  devolve  upon  him  from  his 
blood,  and  the  conviction  that  he  survives 
in  his  people,  is  enough.  Christianity  can 
offer  to  the  believer  in  God  nothing  that  can 
give  him  a  greater  conviction,  a  stronger 
force,  and  a  better  support.  We  cannot 
find  that  Christianity  has  helped  the  German 
people.  On  the  contrary  our  people  have 
been  ruined  by  Christ  and  the  priests.  Only 
a  return  to  our  ancient  beliefs  has  made  us 
free  again.  We  have  no  need  of  Christianity 
for  the  salvation  of  our  people. 

13.  Who  can  legitimately  call  himself  a 
Believer  in  God  ? 

A  Believer  in  God  is  he  who  has  returned 
to  his  distinctive  beliefs  and  has  freed  him¬ 
self  from  every  foreign  tie.  He  breaks  these 


by  going  to  the  competent  authority  and 
declaring  his  exit  from  the  Church  because 
he  does  not  recognise  any  other  tie  than  that 
which  binds  him  to  his  people. 

14.  How  can  the  Believer  in  God  help  his 
people  ? 

He  can  enrol  himself  in  the  "  fronte 
volontario  ”  of  the  voluntary  combatants  for 
a  German  belief  in  God,  who  are  organised 
in  a  sworn  body  of  comrades  in  the  national 
circle  of  German  Believers  in  God  ( Reich - 
scring  der  gottglaubigen  Deutschen).  The 
purpose  of  this  organisation  is  to  help  in 
uniting  the  German  people  in  faith. 

MAY  MEETINGS  IN  BATTERED 
LONDON 

In  spite  of  the  destruction  of  some  of  the 
buildings  where  May  meetings  have  been 
housed,  they  are  beginning  once  more  with 
much  of  their  accustomed  vigour. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Union  it  was  announced  that  their  effort  to 
collect  one  million  pounds  in  ten  years  for 
church  extension  had  been  successful.  The 
ten-year  period  which  ended  with  this 
anniversary  showed  that  the  million  had  been 
reached  with  a  margin  of  nearly  £10,000.  It 
was  announced  that  during  the  last  five  years 
more  Baptist  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools 
had  been  erected  in  the  British  Isles  than  in 
any  equal  time  of  their  history.  The  need 
for  new  churches,  however,  remained  as  great 
as  ever,  owing  to  the  movements  of  popula¬ 
tion. 

It  was  announced  that  225  BaptistChurches 
and  Manses  had  been  destroyed  or  damaged 
through  enemy  action. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Church 
Pastoral-Aid  Society,  Lord  Caldecote,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  said  that  they 
wanted  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the 


way  in  which  the  clergy  and  their  staffs 
had  carried  on  their  work  under  great  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  part  that  the  clergy  had  played 
in  the  life  of  the  community  was  a  source  of 
pride  and  gratitude  to  them  all.  I  hey  had 
been  to  the  front  in  every  danger,  resolute  in 
their  determination  to  carry  the  consolation 
of  Christ  to  those  who  were  wounded  and 
distressed.  The  income  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  was  in  advance  of  that  raised  in  the 
preceding  twelve  months. 

Writing  on  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
Birmingham,  The  Church  Times  (May  2nd), 
says : — 

“  Birmingham  again  suffered  severely  in 
the  last  air-raids.  Many  more  churches  have 
been  hit,  the  damage  in  some  cases  amounting 
to  practical  destruction.  The  clergy  are 
continuing  their  work  with  great  devotion, 
many  of  them  in  parishes  where  there  has 
been  wide  destruction  both  of  lives  and  of 
homes.  Their  work  has  often  involved  the 
facing  of  grave  dangers  and  difficulties,  and 
their  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  it  has  done 
much  to  maintain  the  fine  spirit  of  fortitude 
and  cheerfulness  with  which  the  people  of 
Birmingham  have  met,  and  are  meeting,  their 
terrible  trials.” 

Speaking  to  the  bereaved  at  a  mass  funeral 
of  air-raid  victims,  the  Bishop  of  Coventry 
said  there  was  only  one  way  by  which  free¬ 
dom  of  Britain  could  be  preserved,  only  one 
way  open  out  of  the  ruin  by  which  they  were 
surrounded — the  path  of  continued  struggle, 
effort,  sweat,  toil,  sacrifice,  suffering,  and  by 
no  means  least,  of  prayer.  There  was  no 
escape  from  the  struggle,  and  they  must  take 
their  sorrow  and  let  it  become  a  spring  of 
fresh  energy.  Coventry  was  not  alone  in 
suffering.  They  must  remember  the  other 
great  cities.  They  had  had  pride  of  place  in 
the  battle,  and  they  would  behave  themselves 
as  those  to  whom  that  place  was  given. 
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Bishoo  Thoburn:  "If  we  could  bring  back  the  Church  of .Pen^. 
tecost  to  earth,  or,  rather ,  Ir“  we  could “rfceiv8~'aH3f  universally  the 
spirit  of  that  model  Church  of  all  ages,  the  idea  of  evangelizing  the,, 
world  in  a  single  generation  would  no  longer  appear  visionary;  but  on 
tile  otTierTIand  it  would  seem  so  reasonable,  so  practicable,  and  the 
dutv~l~o~p erf orm  it  so  imperative,  that  everyone  would  begin  to  wonder 
why  any  intelligent  Christians  had  ever  doubted  its  possibility,  or 
TTFSh  content  to  let  weary  years  go  by  without  a  vast  universal  move¬ 
ment  throughout  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom  at  once  to  go  forward 
'and  complete  the  task”. 


Dr.  Calvin  W.  Mateer:  "Once  the  world  seemed  boundless  and 
the  Church  was  poor  and  persecuted.  No  wonder  the  work  of  evangeliz¬ 
ing  the  world  within  a  reasonable  time  seemed  Jaopeless.  Now  steam  and 
electricity  have  brought  the  world  together.  The  Church  of  God  is  in 
the  ascendant.  She  has  ’.veil  within  her  control  the  power,  the  wealth, 
and  the  learning  of  the  world.  She  is  like  a  strong  and  well  appoint¬ 
ed  army  in  the  presence  of  the  foe.  The  only  thing  she  needs  is  the 
Spirit  of  her  Leader  and  a  willingness  to  obey  his  summons  to  go  for¬ 
ward.  The  victory  may  not  be  easy  but  it  is  sure" . 


Dr.  Joel  Parker:  "JLtJLgJthe  .  duty  of  Christians  to  evangelize 
the  whole,  world  immediately.  The  present  generation  is  competent  un- 
~cTer  God  to  achieve  the  work.  There  are  means  enough  in  the  power  of 
TR'e^hurch  to  do  it'  .  There  is  money  that  can  be  counted  in  millions 
that  can  be  spared  without  producing  any  serious  want.  There  are  men 
enough  for  the  missionary  work./.  If  ten  thousand  should  leave  us  for 
heathen  shores  in  the  course  of  a  twelve-month,  going  out  in  companies 
of  from  ten  to  fifty,  they  would  scarcely  be  missed  from  our  country. 
The  Church,  we  have  reason  to  believe  would  even  be  strengthened  by 
it.  Such  a  revival  of  Christian  zeal  would  be  the  means  of  convert¬ 
ing  ten  times  that  number”. 


Conference  of  China  Missions:  "How  long  shall  this  fearful 
ruin  of  souls  continue?  Ought  we  not  to  make  an  effort  to  save  China 
in  this  generation?  Is  God's  power  limited?  Is  the  efficacy  of  pray- 
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limited?  This  grand  achievement  is  in  the 
want  China  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  in  this  { 
‘Ts^possible . '  "Our  Lord  has  said,  'According  to  your  fait] 


to  yoi 

j^reat 
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hands  of  the  Church. . . • . 

enerat ion. 

.  be  it  un- 

'The” Church  of  God  can  do' it,  if  she  be  only  faithful  to  her 

nission.  . .  Stand ing  on  the  borders  of  this  vast 

Impil^r'weT^herefore  -  one  hundred  and  twenty  missionaries,  from  al¬ 
most  every  evangelical  religious  denomination  in  Europe  and  America, 
assembled  in  General  Conference  at  Shanghai,  and  representing  the 
whole  body  of  Protestant  Missionaries  in  China  -  feeling  our  utter 
insufficiency  for  the  great  work  so  rapidly  expanding,  do  most  ear¬ 
nestly  plead,  with  one  voice , call ing  upon  the  whole  Church  of  God 
for  more  laborers.  And  we  will  as  earnestly  and  unitedly  plead  at 
the  Throne  of  Grace  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  move  the  hearts  of  all, 
to  whom  this  appeal  comes,  to  cry,-  'Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do?'  And  may  this  spirit  be  communicated  from  heart  to  heart,  from 
church  to  church,  from  continent  to  continent, until  the  whole  Christian, 
world  shall  be  aroused,  and  every  soldier  of  the  cross  shall  come  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty". 


missions  in  Sandwich  Islands:  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
coming  generation  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  present , whether  it 
respects  their  repentance,  faith,  or  ’.vorlcs ;  and  to  commit  to  them 
our  chare  of  preaching  Christ  crucified  to  the  heathen,  is  like  com- 
Jnitting  to  them  the  love  due  from  us  to  God  and  our  neighbor.  The 
Lord  will  require  of  us  that  "which  is  committed  to  us"/ 


Dr.  R.  G.  Wilder:  "The  largeness  of  God's  blessing  on 

the  puny  efforts  already  made  for  evangelizing  the  heathen,  demon- 
s t r aTU '"b 6yd ncl  the  possibility  of  a  doubt, that  we  are  well  able  to 
evangelize  the  whole  world  in  a  single  generation". 


Dr.  Ross:  "The  Gospel  is  speedily  gaining  such  a  rapid  dif¬ 
fusion  that  we  may  anticipate  at  no  distant  date  its  contact  with 
every  village  and  town  in  the  country". 


Pilkington:  "A  hundred  thousand  souls  brought  into  close 

contact  with  the  Gospel  -  half  of  them  able  to  read  for  themselves; 
200  buildings  raised  by  native  Christians  in  which  to  worship  God 
and  read  His  word;  200  native  evangelists  and  teachers  entirely  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Native  Church;  10,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in 
circulation;  G,000  souls  eagerly  seeking  daily  instruction;  statistics 
of  baptism,  of  confirmation,  of  adherents,  of  teachers,  more  than 
doubling  yearly  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  ever  since  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Christians  from,  exile;  the  power  of  God  shown  by  changed 
lives;  and  all  this  in  the  center  of  the  thickest  spiritual  darkness 
in  the  world.'  .  'Jhe  World  to  be  evangelized  in  this  genera¬ 

tion'-  can  it  be  done?  ^Kyagwe,  a  province  fifty  miles  square,  has 
had  the  Gospel  preached,  by  lip  and  life,  through  almost  every  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  space  of  one  short  year,  by  some  seventy  native  evange¬ 
lists,  under  the  supervision  of  only  two  Europeans!  The  teacher. on 
'SU'Si  has  by  this  time  probably  accomplished  his  purpose  of  visiting 
every  house  in  that  island  with  the  message  of  Salvation  on  his  lips. 
Soon  we  may  hope  that  there  will  be  no  house  left  in  Uganda  that  has 
no^Thad  God's  message  brought  thus  to  its  very  threshold". 


Sandwich  Island  Appeal:  "The  present  generation  can  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  The  men  are  air  . ady  educated.  ether  means 
are  ready.  God  requires  it  as  a  present  duty  .  .  .  The  world  has 
long  been  under  the  influence  of  this  scheme,  of  committing  the  heath- 
en  to  the  next  generation". 

Dr.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing:  f  regard  the  idea  of  the  evangelization 
of  the  world  in  this  generation  as  entirely  Scriptural.  There  is  not 
a  hint  in  the  Word  to  lead  us  to  adopt  the  popular  theory  that  it  is 
the  Church's  task  to  strive  generation  after  generation  to  gather  out 
the  few.  'The  Gospel  to  every  creature'  -  that  means  to  every  man  and 
woman  living  now.  It  is  the  fault  of  the, Church  if  from, amongst  the 
present  rising  generation  any  advance  to  old  age  without  hearing  of 
CKMSt IffiTKTs  salvation". 


Acumen ical  Conference  Appeal;  "Entrusting  to  Him  the  cer¬ 
tain  guidance  of  the  great  tides  of  influence  and  life  which  are  be¬ 
yond  our  control,  it  is  for  us  to  keep  the  commandments  of  His  Son 
and  carry  to  those  for  whom  He  lived  and  died  and  rose  again  the 
message  of  the  goodness  and  live  of  their  Father  and  ours.  V^e  who 
live  now  and  have  this  message  must  carry  it  to  those  who  live  now 

and  are  without  it.  Jt is  the  duty  of  each  generation  of  Christians 

to  make  Jesus  Christ  known  to  their  fellow  creatures.  it  is  our  duty 
through  our  own  preachers  and  those  forces  and  institutions  which  grow 
up  where  the  Gospel  prevails,  to  attempt  now  the  speedy  evangeliza- 
ti°n  of  the  whole  world.  We  believe  this  to  be  God's  present  call, 
'Whom  shall  I  send  and  who  will  go  for  us?'  We  appeal  to  all  Chris¬ 
tian.  ministers  set  by  divine  appointment  as  leaders  of  the  people, 
to  hear  this  call  and  speak  it  to  the  Church, and  we  appeal  to  all 
God  s  peopxe  to  answer^as  with  one  voice,  'Lord,  here  am  I,  send  me'". 


.  .  .  Dr*.s*  A-  i-offett:  "gorea  can  be  evangelized  within  a  gen- 

e^ap10-  ^ut  ln  order  to  accomplish  it  there  is  needed  an  added  force 
ox  forty  thoroughly  qualified  missionaries  of  enthusiastic,  victori¬ 
ous  faith  in  God  and  His  message.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  have 
on  the  home  field  a  Church  willing  to  send  them  and  to  stand  back  of 
them  in  prayer,  led  by  pastors  who  will  influence  their  people  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  perform 
its  God-given  office  of  world-wide  evangelization". 


The  Lambuth  Conference:  "That  while  we  heartily  thank  God 
for  the  missionary  zeal  which  he  has  kindled  in  our  communion  and 
for  the  abundant  blessing  bestowed  on  such  work  as  has  been  done, 
we  recommend  that  prompt  and  continuous  efforts  be  made  to  arouse 
the  Church  to  recognize  as  a  necessary  and  constant  element  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the.  Tody  ancToT'each  member  of  it ,  the  fulfillment 
of  our  Lord's  great  commission  to  the  —  mmmm* 


evan_ 


ize  all  nations." 


Eugene  Stock:  "For  whom  are  we  responsible  to  give  them 
the  Gospel?  Certainly  not  for  past  generations.  They  are  beyond  our 
reach;  nor  for  future  generations  primarily , although  what  we  do  now 
may  have  great  influence  upon  them.  But  for  the  present  generation 
we  are  surely  responsible.  Every  living  African  or  Persian  or  China¬ 
man  has  a  right  to  the  good  news  of  salvation  .  They  are  for  him,  and 
as  a  Chinaman  once  said  to  Robert  Stewart,  •'We  break  the  eighth  com¬ 
mandment  if  we  keep  them  back  from  Him.'  So  if  we  vary  the  form  of 
the  phrase  and  simply  say  the  evanglizat ion  of  this  generat ion, this 
appears  to  be  a  plain  and  elementary  duty.  We  may  not  have  the  ex¬ 
pressed  command  of  Christ  for  it,  but  we  have  a  general  command  to 
make  the  Gospel  known  to  those  who  know  it  not.  There  seems  no  es¬ 
cape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  duty  to  make  it  known  to  all, that 
is,  to  all  now  alive,  lies  in  the  nature  o.f  the  case.  This  doubt¬ 
less  should  be  our  honest  and  definite  aim''! 
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Bombay  Conference,  1893:  " In  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  the 

unevangelized  masses  for  whom  he  died,  we  appeal  to  you  to  send  more 
laborers  at  once.  Face  to  face  with  284,000,000  in  this  land. for. 
whom  in  generation,  you  as  well  as. we .are. responsible,  we  ask, 

will  you  not  speedily  double  the  number  of  laborers?  At  the_.bg5i.n- 
nib.£,.Q£- Another  century  . of.  ;  iss  ions  in  .India  ,  let  us  all  expect  great 
tilings  from  God,  attempt  great  things  for  God". 


Synod . of  India;  "We  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  India,  met 
in  uodiana,  unite,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  asking  our 
brethren  throughout  the  world  to  join  with  usm  in  daily  prayer  that 
a  spirit  of  constant,  importunate  prayer  and  supplication  may  be  giv¬ 
en  to  every  member  of  Christ's  body  the  world  over,-  to  the  end  that 
the  Spirit  may  be  poured  out  on  all  flesh;  that  laborers  may  be 
separated  by  the  noly  Ghost  and  sent  forth  by  Ilim  to  the  work  to  which 
lie  has  called  them,  and  that  speedily  our  r ord  and  Saviour  may  see  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied,-  his  will  being  done  on  " 
earth  as  In  heaven" . 
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street  -  Editorial  Notes 
The  National  Christian  Counoil 
(India,  Burma  &  Ceylon) 
July  1954 


TliH  CAR  IT  CEHTHMAKT 

A  century  lias  passed  since  Carey  died—  ’The  eternal  gates 
were  opened  for  him  on  June  9»  1$54*  —  end  the  occasion  is  one  alike 
for  reflection  and  thanksgiving.  ve  are  all  debtors  to  Carey  and  we 
mark  with  gladness  the  compound  interest  we  are  called  to  pay  with  the 
increasing  years.  In  this  issue  will  be  found  an  article  on  ’The 
Carey  Heritage,*  written  by  Mrs.  Barclay  whose  husband  is  on  the  staff 
of  ^erampore  College,  and  in  the  next  UIVIIP?  w©  hope  to  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  publishing  an  article  from  our  old  friend  the  Bev.  -Ulliarn  Care 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  himself  a  worthy  deseendent  of  his 
famous  forbear.  Although  retired  from  active  service,  Mr.  Carey  is 
still  with  us  to  help  us  keep  alive  the  memory  and  spirit  of  one  of 
the  greatest  souls  God  ever  ade. 

A  fashion  Is  growing  among  us  to  underline  the  mistakes  of 
the  missionary  pioneers.  This  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  wisdom  that 
comes  after  the  event,  or,  what  la  more  likely,  inability  to  read  by¬ 
gone  situations  ©s  they  faced  the  men  and  women  cf  that  day.  The 
fashion  is  not  without  responsibility  for  what  seems  to  u©  the  success 
of  today  may  assume  another  complexion  a  hundred  years  hence!  In  the 
case  of  Gerey  the  receding  y«ars  but  throw  out  in  clearer  relief  the 
understanding  end  wisdom  with  which  he  did  his  day’s  work.  Allied  to 
that  understanding  and  wisdom  was  a  fidelity  to  *hrist  end  Bis  Gospel 
we  do  well  to  maintain.  In  three  great  regards,  Carey  has  kept 
abreast  of  informed  missionary  thinking,  and  he  still  leads.  He 
recognized  the  importance  of  domiciling  the  Gfcyistian  message  in  the 
vernaculars  of  India,  end  hie  achievements  in  Bible  translation  have 
never  been  excelled,  lie  early  saw  clearly,  what  many  today  see  dimly— 
the  necessity  of  raising  up  an  adequate  Indian  ministry  and  he  gave 
us  Berampore,  a  heritage  as  rich  and  hopeful  as  any  we  have  today. 
Accustomed  to  attempt  great  things  for  God,  and  to  expect  great  things 
fro®  God,  he  accepted  without  hesitation  the  haxard  of  self-support. 

It  is  recorded  that  *Iro»  the  day  of  appointment  in  1795  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  Carey  did  not  receive  more  than  fa£00  from  the  cociety’s 
funds.  He  earned  his  own  living  and  contributed  something  like 
*40,000  or  more  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  work  in  India.’  Thet  is 
an  amazing  record. 

$e  are  thinking  much  of  miss  ionary  methods  in  these  days. 

Can  we  better  those  of  *arey  end  his  colleagues  as  set  out  in  the 
historic  ieraxapore  Covenant?  This  is  a  covenant  that  never  grows  old.-- 
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1.  To  set  an  Infinite  value  on  men’s  soula. 

2.  To  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  snares  which  bold  the  minds  of  tho 
people. 

3.  To  abstain  from  whatever  daepen®  India’s  prejudice  against  the 
Gospel. 

4.  To  wstoh  for  every  chance  of  doing  the  people  good. 

5*  To  preach ’Christ  crucified*  as  the  grand  mean*  of  conversions. 

C.  To  esteem  and  treat  Indians  always  as  our  equals. 

7.  To  guard  and  build  up  ’the  hosts  that  may  be  gathered.* 

8.  To  cultivate  their  spiritual  gifts,  ever  pressing  upon  them  their 

missionary  obligat ion— since  Indians  only  can  win  India  for  Christ. 

9*  To  labor  unceasingly  in  Bible  translation. 

10.  To  be  instant  in  the  nurture  of  personal  religion. 

11.  To  give  ourselves  without  reserve  to  the  Cause,  *not  00 unting 

even  the  clothes  we  wear  eur  own. * 

’Let  us  often  look  at  Brelnerd’  they  say,  ’in  the  woods  of  America, 
pouring  out  his  very  soul  before  God  for  the  people,  irayer, 
secret,  fervent,  expectant,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  personal 
godliness.  A  competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  cur  ent 
where  a  missionary  lives,  a  mild  and  winning  temper,  and  a 
heart  given  up  to  God— these  are  the  attainments,  which  acre 
than  all  ether  gifts,  will  fit  us  to  become  God’s  instruments 

in  the  greet  work  of  human  redemption. ’ 

It  is  written  of  Carey  that  ’hi©  whole  desire  went  out  to  meet  the 

Will  of  God.’  Therein  lay  the  secret  of  hi©  success. 
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The  real  and.  vital  impression  made  came  from  the  intensity  of  the  spiritual 
passion,  which  forced  its  way  out  through  that  strangely  knotted  brow,  and  lit  up  those 
wonderful  grey  eyes,  and  shook  that  thin  high  tooice  into  some  ringing  clang  as  of  a 
trumpet.  There  was  a  famous  address,  at  the  founding  of  the  Christian  ^ocial 
linion,  delivered  to  us  in  Sion  College,  which  mome  who  were  present  can  ever  forget. 

Yet  none  of  us  can  ever  recall,  in  the  least,  what  was  said,  1TO  one  knov.’s.  Only 
we  know  that  v/e  were  lilted,  kindled,  transformed.  We  pledged  ourselves;  we 
committed  ourselves;  wTe  were  ready  to  die  for  the  Cause;  but  if  you  asked  us  why,  and 
for  what,  we  could  not  bell  you.  There  he  was;  there  he  spoke;  the  prophetic  fire 
was  breaking  from  him;  the  martyr-spirit  glowed  through  him.  V/e,  too,  were  caught 
up.  But  wo  rds  had  become  only  symbols.  There  was  nothing  verbal  to  report  or  to  repea  t. 
We  could  remember  nothin^,  except  the  spirit  which  was  in  the  v;ords;  and  that  was 
enough- 
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“RECENT  SOCIAL  TRENDS^ 

Shaping  the  Course  of  the  Nation's  Development 
j  Review  of  Findings  by  President  Hoover's  Research  Committee 


INTRODUCTION. 

IN  September,  1029,  tne  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  nation  called  upon 
the  members  of  this  Committee 
to  examine  and  to  report  upon 
recent  social  trends  in  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  providing  such 
a  review  as  might  supply  a  basis  for 
the  formulation  of  large  national  pol- 
ioi<M  looking  to  the  next  phase  in  the 
nation’s  development.  The  summons 
was  unique  in  our  history. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  on 
recent  social  trends,  prepared  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  President’s  request,  is 
presented  in  the  twenty-nine  chapters 
which  follow.  In  addition  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  publishing  thirteen  volumes 
of  special  studies  and  supporting 
data,  giving  in  greater  detail  the  facts 
upon  which  the  findings  rest. 

The  first  third  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  filled  with  epoch-mak¬ 
ing  events  and  crowded  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  great  variety  and  complexity. 
The  World  War,  the  inflation  and  de¬ 
flation  of  agriculture  and  business, 
our  emergence  as  a  creditor  nation, 
the  spectacular  increase  in  efficiency 
and  productivity  and  the  tragic  spread 
of  unemployment  and  business  dis¬ 
tress,  the  experiment  of  prohibition, 
birth  control,  race  riots,  stoppage  of 
immigration,  women’s  suffrage,  the 
struggles  of  the  Progressive  and  the 
Fawner  Labor  parties,  governmental 
corruption,  crime  and  racketeering, 
the  sprawl  of  great  cities,  the  de¬ 
cadence  of  rural  government,  the 
birth  of  the  "League  of  Nations,  the 
expansion  of  education,  the  rise  and 
weakening  of  organized  ia.bor,  the 
growth  of  spectacular  fortunes,  the 
advance  of  medical  science,  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  sports  and  recreation,  the 
renewed  interest  in  child  welfare— 
tftese  are  a  few  of  the  many  happen¬ 
ings  which  have  marked  one  of  the 
most  eventful  periods  of  our  history. 

Many  Puzzling  Questions. 

With  these  events  have  come  na¬ 
tional  problems  urgently  demanding 
attention  on  many  fronts.  Even  a 
casual  glance  at  some  of  these  points 
of  tension  in  our  national  life  reveals 
a  wide  range  of  puzzling  questions. 
Imperialism,  peace  or  war,  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  urbanism,  trusts  and 
mergers,  crime  and  its  prevention, 
taxation,  social  insurance,  the  plight 
of  agriculture,  foreign  and  domestic 
markets,  governmental  regulation  of 
industry,  shifting  moral  standards, 
new  leadership  in  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  status  of  womankind, 
labor,  child  training,  mental  hygiene, 
the  future  of  democracy  and  capital¬ 
ism,  the  reorganization  of  our  govern¬ 
mental  units,  the  use  of  leisure  time, 
public  and  private  medicine,  better 
homes  and  standards  of  living— all 
of  these  and  many  others,  for  these 
are  only  samples  taken  from  a  long 
series  of  grave  questions,  demand  at¬ 
tention  if  we  are  not  to  drift  into 
zones  of  danger.  Demagogues,  states¬ 
men,  savants  and  propagandists  have 
attacked  these  problems,  but  usually 
from  the  point  of  view  of  some  lim¬ 
ited  interest.  Records  and  informa¬ 
tion  have  been  and  still  are  incom¬ 
plete  and  often  inconclusive. 

The  Committee  does  not  exaggerate 
the  bewildering  confusion  of  prob¬ 
lems;  it  has  merely  uncovered  the 
situation  as  it  is.  Modern  life  is 
everywhere  complicated,  but  espe¬ 
cially  so  in  the  United  States,  where 
immigration  from  many  lands,  rapid 
mobility  within  the  country  itself, 
the  lack  of  established  classes  or 
caste»  to  act  as  a  brake  on  social 
changes,  the  tendency  to  seize  upon 
niw  types  of  machines,  rich  natural 
resources  and  vast  driving  power, 
have  hurried  us  dizzily  away  from 
the  days  of  the  frontier  into  a  whirl 
of  modernisms  which  almost  passes 
belief. 

Along  with  this  amazing  mobility 
and  complexity  there  has  run  a 
marked  indifference  to  the  interrela¬ 
tion  among  the  parts  of  our  huge  so¬ 


After  three  years’  study  of  the  social  life  of  the  United 
States,  a  group  of  sociologists  has  made  its  report  in  an 
effort  to  supply  bases  of  policies  in  the  future  development 
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cial  system.  Powerful  Individuals 
and  groups  have  gone  their  own 
way  without  realizing  the  meaning 
of  the  old  phrase,  “No  man  liveth 
unto  himself.’’ 

The  result  has  been  that  astonish¬ 
ing  contrasts  in  organization  and 
disorganization  are  to  be  found  side 
by  side  in  American  life:  splendid 
technical  proficiency  in  some  incred¬ 
ible  skyscraper  and  monstrous  back¬ 
wardness  in  some  equally  incredible 
slum.  The  outstanding  problem 
might  be  stated  as  that  of  bringing 
about  a  realization  of  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  factors  of  our 
complicated  social  structure,  and  of 
interrelating  the  advancing  s  ions 
of  our  forward  movement  so  that 
agrculture,  labor,  industry,  govern¬ 
ment,  education,  religion  and  science 
may  develop  a  higher  degree  of  co¬ 
ordination  in  the  next  phase  of  na¬ 
tional  growth. 

United  Effort  Relaxed. 

In  times  of  war  and  imminent  pub¬ 
lic  calamity  it  has  been  possible  to 
achieve  a  high  degree  of  coordinated 
action,  but  in  the  intervals  of  which 
national  life  is  largely  made  up,  co¬ 
ordinated  effort  relaxes  and  under 
the  heterogeneous  forces  of  modern 
life  a  vast  amount  of  disorganization 
has  been  possible  in  our  economic, 
political  and  social  affairs. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  value  of  this  report  is  to  be 
found  in  the  effort  to  interrelate  the 
disjointed  factors  and  elements  in 
the  social  life  of  America,  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  view  the  situation  as  a 
whole  rather  than  as  a  cluster  of 
parts.  The  various  inquiries  which 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  are  subordinated  to  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  a  central  view  of  the 
American  problem  as  revealed  by  so¬ 
cial  trends.  Important  studies  have 
recently  been  made  in  economic 
changes,  in  education,  in  child  wel¬ 
fare,  in  home  ownership  and  home 
building,  in  law  enforcement,  in  so¬ 
cial  training,  in  medicine.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  present  study  of  social 
change  is  to  be  found  not  merely  in 
the  analysis  of  the  separate  trends, 
many  of  which  have  been  examined 
before,  but  In  their  interrelation— in 
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the  effort  to  look  at  America  as  a 
whole,  as  a  national  union  the  parts 
of  which  too  often  are  isolated,  not 
only  in  scientific  studies  but  in 
everyday  affairs. 

The  Committee’s  procedure,  then, 
has  been  to  look  at  recent  social 
trends  in  the  United  States  as  inter¬ 
related,  to  scrutinize  the  functioning 
of  the  social  organization  as  a  joint 
activity.  It  is  the  express  purpose  of 
this  review  of  findings  to  unite  suoh 
problems  as  those  of  e<  onomics,  gov¬ 
ernment,  religion,  edi  cation,  in  a 
comprehensive  study  oi  social  move¬ 
ments  and  tendencies,  to  direct  at¬ 
tention  to  the  importance  of  balance 
among  the  factors  of  change.  A  na¬ 
tion  advances  not  only  by  dynamic 
power,  but  by  and  through  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  some  degree  of  equilibrium 
among  the  moving  forces. 

There  are  of  course  numerous  ways 
to  present  these  divergent  questions 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  for 
the  moment  that  the  clue  to  their 
understanding  as  well  is  the  hope 
for  improvement  lies  in  the  fact  of 
social  change.  Not  all  parts  of  our 
organization  are  changing  at  the 
same  speed  or  at  the  same  time. 
Some  are  rapidly  moving  forward  and 
others  are  lagging.  These  unequal 
rates  of  change  in  economic  life,  in 
government,  in  education,  in  science 
and  religion,  make  zones  of  danger 
and  points  of  tension.  It  is  almost 
as  if  the  various  functions  of  the 
body  or  the  parts  of  a.n  automobile 
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were  operating  at  unsynchronized 
speeds.  Our  capacity  to  produce 
goods  changes  faster  than  our  capac¬ 
ity  to  purchase;  employment  does 
not  keep  pace  with  improvement  in 
the  machinery  of  production;  inter- 
oceanic  communication  changes  more 
quickly  than  the  reorganization  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations ;  the  factory 
takes  occupations  away  from  the 
home  before  the  home  can  adjust  it¬ 
self  to  the  new  conditions.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  affects  the  railroads,  the  fam¬ 
ily,  size  of  cities,  types  of  crime,  man¬ 
ners  and  morals. 

Scientific  discoveries  an<I  inventions 
instigate  changes  first  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  and  social  habits 
which  are  most  closely  associated 
with  them.  Thus  factories  and  cities, 
corporations  and  labor  organizations 
have  grown  up  in  response  to  tech¬ 
nological  developments. 

The  next  great  set  of  changes  oc¬ 
curs  in  organizations  one  step  fur¬ 
ther  removed,  namely  in  institutions 
such  as  the  family,  the  government, 
the  schools  and  the  churches.  Some¬ 
what  later,  as  a  rule,  come  changes 
in  social  philosophies  and  codes  of 
behavior,  although  at  times  these 
may  precede  the  others.  Not  all 
changes  come  in  this  order  but  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers  so  occur  in  modern 
history  to  make  the  sequence  of 
value  in  charting  the  strains  of  our 
civilization.  In  reality  all  of  these 
factors  act  and  react  upon  each 
other,  often  in  perplexing  and  un¬ 
expected  ways. 

Great  Social  Changes. 

Of  the  great  social  organizations, 
two,  the  economic  and  the  govern¬ 

mental,  are  growing  at  a  rapid  rate, 
while  two  other  historic  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  ~  church  and~~ the  ~~TamUy , 
have~deCthre?nrGsocial  significance, 
although  not  in  human  values.  Many 
of  the  problems  of  society  today  oc¬ 
cur  because  of  the  shifting  rdles  of 
these  four  major  social  institutions. 
Church  and  family  have  lost  many 
of  their  regulatory  influences  over 
behavior,  while  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment  have  assumed  a  larger  degree 
of  control. 

Of  these  four  great  social  institu¬ 
tions,  the  economic  organization,  in 
part  at  least,  has  been  progressively 
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FOREWORD  BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


In  the  Autumn  of  1929  I  asked  a  group  of  eminent 
scientists  to  examine  into  the  feasibility  of  a  na¬ 
tional  survey  of  social  trends  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  December  of  that  year  I  named  the  present 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Wesley  C. 
Mitchell  to  undertake  the  researches  and  make  a 
report.  The  survey  is  entirely  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  its  experts,  as  it  was  my  desire  to  have 
a  complete  impartial  examination  of  the  facts.  The 
committee’s  own  report,  which  is  the  first  section  of 
the  published  work  and  is  signed  by  members,  re¬ 
flects  their  collective  judgment  of  the  material  and  sets 
forth  matters  of  opinion  as  well  as  of  strict  scientific 
determination. 


Since  the  task  assigned  to  the  committee  was  to 
inquire  into  changing  trends,  the  result  is  emphasis 
on  elements  of  instability  rather  than  stability  in  our 
social  structure. 

This  study  is  the  latest  and  most  comprehensive 
of  a  series,  some  of  them  governmental  and  others 
privately  sponsored,  beginning  in  1921  with  the  re¬ 
port  on  “Waste  in  Industry”  under  my  chairmanship. 
It  should  serve  to  help  all  of  us  to  see  where  social 
stresses  are  occurring  and  where  major  efforts  should 
be  undertaken  to  deal  with  them  constructively. 

.HERBERT  HOOVER. 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

October  11,  1932. 


adjusted  to  mechanical  invention  M 
is  shown  by  the  remarkable  gains  ia 
the  records  of  productivity  per  work¬ 
er.  Engineers  hold  out  visions  of  still 
greater  productivity,  with  consequent 
increases  in  the  standards  of  living. 
But  there  are  many  adjustments  to 
be  made  within  other  parts  of  the 
economic  organization.  The  flow  ot 
credit  is  not  synchronized  with  the 
flow  of  production.  There  are  recur¬ 
ring  disasters  in  the  business  cycle. 
Employer  organizations  have  changed 
more  rapidly  than  employee  organizes 
tions.  A  special  set  of  economic  prob* 
lems  is  that  occasioned  by  the  tran»- 
formation  in  agriculture  due  to 
science,  to  electricity  and  gasoline, 
and  to  the  growth  of  the  agencies  of 
communication.  Another  focus  of 
maladjustments  has  its  center  in  our 
ideas  of  property,  the  distribution  of 
wealth  and  poverty— new  forms  of 
age-old  problems. 

The  shifting  of  economic  activities 
has  brought  innumerable  problems  to 
government.  It  has  forced  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  governmental  functions,  cre¬ 
ating  problems  of  bureaucracy  and 
inefficiency.  The  problems  of  still 
closer  union  between  government  and 
industry  are  upon  us.  It  is  difficult 
but  vital  to  determine  what  type  of 
relationship  there  shall  be,  for  aM 
types  are  by  no  means  envisaged  by; 
the  terms  communism  and  capital¬ 
ism.  The  conception  of  government 
changes  as  it  undertakes  various 
community  activities  such  as  educa¬ 
tion,  recreation  and  health.  Again, 
the  revolutionary  developments  of 
communication  already  have  shown 
the  inadequacies  of  the  present  boun¬ 
daries  of  local  governments  organ¬ 
ized  in  simpler  days,  and  on  a  larger 
scale  foreshadow  rearrangements  in 
the  relations  of  nations,  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  always  of  that  most  tragic  of 
human  problems,  war. 

Shift  From  the  Family. 

Like  government  the  family  ha* 
been  slow  to  change  in  strengthening 
its  services  to  its  members  to  meet 
the  new  conditions  forced  upon  them. 
Many  of  the  economic  functions  of 
the  family  have  been  transferred  to 
the  factory;  its  educational  functions 
to  the  school;  its  supervision  over 
sanitation  and  pure  food  to  govern¬ 
ment.  These  changes  have  necessi¬ 
tated  many  adaptations  to  new  con¬ 
ditions,  not  always  readily  made,  and 
often  resulting  in  serious  maladjust¬ 
ments.  The  diminishing  size  and  in¬ 
creasing  instability  of  the  family  haro 
contributed  to  the  problem. 

The  spiritual  values  of  life  are 
among  the  most  profound  of  thos* 
affected  by  developments  in  tech¬ 
nology  and  organization.  They  ar# 
the  slowest  in  changing  to  meet  al¬ 
tered  conditions.  Moral  guidance  is 
peculiarly  difficult,  when  the  future 
is  markedly  different  from  the  past. 
So  we  have  the  anomalies  of  prohi¬ 
bition  and  easy  divorce;  strict  cen¬ 
sorship  and  risqu6  plays  and  litera¬ 
ture;  scientific  research  and  laws 
forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  theory 
of  evolution;  contraceptive  informa¬ 
tion  legally  outlawed  but  widely 
utilized.  All  these  are  illustrations 
of  varying  rates  of  change  and  of 
their  effect  in  raising  problems. 

If,  then,  the  report  reveals,  as  it 
must,  confusion  and  complexity  in 
American  life  during  recent  years, 
striking  inequality  in  the  rates  of 
change,  uneven  advances  in  inven¬ 
tions,  institutions,  attitudes  and 
ideals,  dangerous  tensions  and  tor¬ 
sions  in  our  social  arrangements,  w« 
may  hold  steadily  to  the  importance 
of  viewing  social  situations  as  a 
whole  in  terms  of  the  interrelation 
and  interdependence  of  our  national 
life,  of  analyzing  and  appraising  our 
problems  as  those  of  a  single  society 
based  upon  the  assumption  of  the 
common  welfare  as  the  goal  of  com¬ 
mon  effort. 

Effective  coordination  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  our  evolving  society  mean, 
where  possible  and  desirable,  slowing 
up  the  changes  which  occur  too 
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rapidly  and  speeding  up  the  change* 
which  lag.  The  committee  does  not 
believe  in  a  moratorium  upon  re¬ 
search  In  physical  science  and  inven¬ 
tion.  such  as  has  sometimes  been 
proposed.  Ou  the  contrary,  it  holds 
that  social  invention  has  to  bo  stimu¬ 
lated  to  keep  pace  with  mechanical 
invention.  What  seems  a  welter  of 
confusion  may  thus  be  brought  more 
closely  into  relationship  with  the 
other  parts  of  our  national  structure, 
with  whatever  implications  this  may 
hold  for  ideals  and  institutions. 

Tho  problems  before  the  nation  as 
they  are  affected  by  social  change 
fall  Into  three  great  groups.  One 
group  is  the  natural  environment  of 
earth  and  air.  heat  and  cold,  fauna 
and  flora.  This  charges  very  slowly; 
it  is  man's  physical  heritage.  An¬ 
other  group  is  our  biological  inheri¬ 
tance-  those  things  which  determine 
the  color  of  our  eyes,  the  width  of 
our  cheek  bones,  our  racial  char¬ 
acteristics  apart  from  environmental 
influences.  And  this  also  changes 
slowly.  A  third  is  tho  cultural  en¬ 
vironment  called  civilization,  our  so¬ 
cial  heritage,  in  which  change  is  go¬ 
ing  forward  rapidly.  In  this  frame¬ 
work  the  problems  of  change  will  be 
presented. 

PARTI 

Problems  of  Physical  Heritage. 

The  natural  environment  as  a  whole 
changes  little — climate  is  fairly  static ; 
the  crust  of  the  earth  retains  much 
the  same  characteristics.  Only  those 
factors  of  the  natural  heritage  which 
are  susceptible  to  human  influence 
show  any  appreciable  change.  Forests 
are  cut.  chemical  constituent^  of  the 
soil  depleted,  minerals  are  extracted 
and  used 


|  conservation  by  preventing  waste  of 
ths  resources. 

I  One  of  the  most  practical  steps  in 
|  conservation  is  to  harness  the  inex- 
j  haustible  sources  of  power.  Power 
from  the  tides  is  still  in  the  future, 
although  a  tidal  project  at  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay  is  now  under  consid¬ 
eration.  Power  from  waterfalls,  on 
the  other  hand,  now  supplies  36  per 
cent  of  the  electricity  generated  by 
public  utilities.  The  capacity  of  in¬ 
stalled  waterwheels  has  increased 
sevenfold  in  thirty  years,  and  proj¬ 
ects  now  in  hand  insure  further  large 
increase.  Even  so,  only  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  potential  hersepower  has 
been  harnessed.  Except  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  the  undeveloped  resources 
lie  chiefly  in  regions  remote  from 
present  markets. 

It  is  clear  that  development  of 
water  power  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
utilized  is  in  the  public  interest.  Yet 
there  is  danger  of  exaggerating  the 
amount  of  energy  obtainable  from 
this  source.  At  the  present  time  only 
7  per  cent  of  the  country’s  energy 
consumption— if  heat  be  included  as 
well  as  power — is  derived  from  water, 
and  even  maximum  development  of 
the  potential  resources  would  leave 
us  primarily  depending  upon  fuel. 
As  far  as  the  energy  resources  are 
concerned,  the  heart  of  the  conserva¬ 
tion  problem  lies  in  preventing  waste 
of  coal,  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 


I.  MINERALS  AND  POWER 

In  the  United  States  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  richness  of  the  heritages  of  na¬ 
tional  resources  has  often  been  stress¬ 
ed.  The  rate  at  which  this  heritage  is 
drawn  upon  is  significant  because  It 
is  basic  to  our  material  well-being. 
The  extent  to  which  we  use  these 
resources  is  shown  by  the  increase 
between  1899  and  1929  of  286  p^r  cent 
in  mining  production,  as  compared 
with  increase  of  210  per  cent  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  of  48  per  cent  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  of  62  per  cent  in  population. 
Modern  civilization  rests  upon  power, 
upon  energy  derived  from  inorganic 
rather  than  human  or  animal  sources. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  consumption  of  energy  has  in¬ 
creased  about  230  per  cent;  and  the 
prices  of  coal,  oil  and  electricity  have 
not  risen  more  than  have  general 
wholesale  prices.  Iron,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  element  in  the  tools  and  ma¬ 
chines  driven  by  power,  has  been 
plentiful  and  its  price  has  risen  much 
less  than  have  general  prices,  and 
most  of  the  other  minerals  have  risen 
in  price  less  than  the  general  price 
level. 

But  the  supply  of  minerals  is  lim¬ 
ited  and  exhaustible.  As  the  richer 
and  more  accessible  deposits  are  used 
up,  mining  proceeds  to  leaner  ores 
and  greater  depths,  and  from  year  to 
year  the  natural  obstacles  become 
more  serious.  How  does  it  happen, 
then,  that  the  minerals  can  be  used 
in  increasing  quantities,  yet  produced 
at  diminishing  costs?  The  answer  is 
given  by  a  thousand  technological 
improvements  in  production  and  con¬ 
sumption.  This  brilliant  achievement 
Is  shown  in  the  increasing  output 
per  worker:  in  the  coal  mines  it  rose 
more  than  50  per  cent  during  the 
period  1900  to  1930;  in  the  same  period 
the  reduction  m  fu^l  consumed  per 
unit  of  product  was  over  33  per  cent. 
In  the  field  of  the  metals,  there  is 
a  great  mcrease  in  recovery  of 
scrap,  and  the  drain  upon  the  under- 
earth  supply  is  thereby  retarded.  The 
revolving  fund  of  metal  thus  created 
will  increase  with  the  years.  All  of 
these  factors  promise  further  vic¬ 
tories  in  the  battle  against  increasing 
costs.  For  the  immediate  future  the 
outlook  is  for  a  growing  abundance 
of  minerals  available  at  declining 
price.  After  that  and  long  before 
exhaustion  sets  m,  the  problem  of 
rising  costs  will  become  more  acute. 
The  ultimate  outlook  is  suggested  by 
the  position  of  England,  where  grow¬ 
ing  difficulties  of  mining  have  swal¬ 
lowed  up  the  gains  of  technology  and  ! 
the  output  per  worker  in  the  coal 
mines  is  less  than  it  was  fifty  ysars  I 
ago. 

Su.plus  of  /minerals. 

At  the  moment  the  problem  which 
is  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  min¬ 
eral  industry  la  not  one  of  scarcity 
but  of  surplus.  Abundance  of  re¬ 
sources  and  the  competitive  organi¬ 
zation  of  mining  have  led  to  exces¬ 
sive.  capacity,  causing  heavy  loss  to 
the  capital  and  labor  engaged.  But 
in  preoccupation  over  the  problem  of 
too  many  mines  and  too  many  min¬ 
ers  there  is  danger  of  forgetting  the 
waste  of  the  underlying  resources 
which  such  destructive  competition 
entails.  The  best  $  earns  and  richest 
deposits  are  being  rapidly  stripped, 
leaving  large  quantities  more  or  less 
tinminabie.  In  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  this  loss  amounts  to  150 
million  toiu  of  minable  coal  a  year, 
and  oil  production  Is  a  similarly  con¬ 
spicuous  example  of  waste.  The 
money  losses  in  mining  have  stimu¬ 
lated  attempts  at  control  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  even  proposals  to  modify  the 
anti-trust  laws.  From  the  public 
point  of  view  it  is  important  that 
any  change  in  economic  organization 
undertaken  in  the  interest  of  steadier 
profits  and  wages  should  also  insure 


It.  LAND 

With  regard  to  the  soil  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  different  from  that  of  the  min¬ 
erals.  The  growing  of  crops  re¬ 
moves  essential  chemical  elements 
but  these  can  be  replaced.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  our  experts,  however,  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  cultivated 
land  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  in 
the  Southeast  and  Southwest,  has  lost 
by  erosion  a  third  of  its  surface  soil, 
and  that  from  another  quarter  of  the 
land  a  sixth  or  more  of  surface  soil 
has  been  removed.  These  are  colos¬ 
sal  losses  and  they  are  increasing 
every  year,  yet  the  threat  of  an  in¬ 
sufficient  supply  of  food  or  fiber  in 
the  future  now  appears  to  exist  no 
longer. 

There  are  still  nearly  300  million 
acres  of  land  devoted  mainly  to  pas¬ 
ture  which  can  be  out  into  crops  by 
plowing  and  planting,  and  another 
300  million  acres  which  could  be  used 
for  crops  after  clearing  of  the  forest 
or  after  drainage  or  irrigation.  De¬ 
spite  this  vast  '•e serve  of  land  avail¬ 
able  for  crop  production  the  nation 
can  ill  afford  to  permit  waste  of  soil 
resources  by  erosion  a*id  allow  the 
people  of  a  district  to  be  slowly  re¬ 
duced  to  poverty.  Where  the  land 
cannot  be  protected  by  terracing  it 
would  seem  that  it  may  be  restored 
to  forest  or  grass.  Erosion,  of 
course,  leads  to  the  silting  of  the 
rivers  and  to  floods,  which  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  national  concern.  The  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  eroding  lands  for  forest  or 
grazir^  would  also  tend  to  reduce  the 
surplus  of  farm  products. 

Factors  of  Rural  Change. 

The  economic  prospects  of  agricul¬ 
ture  have  been  changed  by  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  birth  rate,  the  restric¬ 
tions  upon  immigration,  the  great  de¬ 
crease  in  exports  of  farm  products, 
and  by  progress  in  technique.  There 
has  been  no  Increase  in  crop  acreage 
for  15  years,  nor  in  acre-yields  of  the 
crops  as  a  whole  for  30  years,  yet 
agricultural  production  has  increased 
about  50  per  cent  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  The  advancing  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  land  utilization  is  due 
principally  to  the  increased  use  of 
power  machinery  in  agriculture,  and 
to  the  application  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge.  Use  of  the  gas  engine  has  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  horses  and 
mules  by  10  millions  during  the  past 
14  years,  thereby  releasing  about  30 
million  acres  of  plow  land  and  large 
areas  of  pasture  for  raising  meat 
and  milk  animals  or  for  growing  food 
and  fiber  crops.  Total  mechanical 
power  used  on  farms  increased  from 
0.5  horse  power  per  worker  in  1900 
to  5.6  in  1930.  Improvements  in  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  have  resulted  in  a 
further  saving  of  probably  25  million 
acres  of  crop  land  3;nc*  the  7?orld 
War. 

It  is  estimated  by  our  experts  that 
agricultural  output  per  worker  in¬ 
creased  22  per  cent  between  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  decade  1912-1921  and  the 
average  of  the  decade  1922-1931.  A 
farmer  now  provides  food  for  him¬ 
self  and  three  members  of  his  family, 
for  12  Americans  not  living  on  farms 
and  for  2  foreigners— a  total  of  18 
p  er^- 

±-u.e  .esuit  of  these  changing  forces 
has  been  a  volume  of  agricultural 
production  in  excess  of  market  de¬ 
mands,  and  this  in  turn  affords  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  net  loss  in 
farm  population  of  1.2  million  be¬ 
tween  1920  and  1930,  although  a  re¬ 
versal  of  population  flow  has  set  in 
since  the  depression  began  in  1929. 
This  migration  of  farmers  to  cities 
means  an  abandonment  of  crop  lands 
which  should  be  first  from  the  poorer 
lands,  for  there  is  a  problem  of  the 
rural  poverty  areas  as  truly  as  there 
is  a  problem  of  the  urban  slums. 

The  power  line  is  likely  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  automobile  in  drawing 
farmers  to  the  highways  and  in  caus¬ 
ing  the  gradual  abandonment  of  much 
land  back  in  the  hills.  The  selective 
abandonment  of  the  poorer  land  is 
being  facilitated  by  the  agencies  of 
communication  such  as  the  postal 
sei  .  ice,  the  nev.rspc.per,  the  tele¬ 
phone,  and  the  radio. 

Two  Policies  for  Farms. 

Should  government  endeavor  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  or  direct  this  migration  from  I 


tho  farm*  in  tho  handicapped  areas, 
relocating  on  more  fertile  or  favor¬ 
ably  located  land  those  who  wish  to 
continue  f  irming?  Often  tho  econo¬ 
mies  to  b«  obtained  in  the  provision 
of  schools  and  roads  alone  would  Jus¬ 
tify  the  county  or  State  in  such  ac¬ 
tion.  This  might  lead  to  the  zoning 
of  rural  lands.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  government  policy  aim  at  re¬ 
taining  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
nutural  increase  of  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion  on  forma  or  in  rural  areas  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  the  national 
population  ’ 

Abandoned  farm  lands  return  to 
brush  but  fare  not  likely  to  be  used 
for  lumber  production  for  some  time. 
There  are,  however,  other  uses  of  low 
grade  for«.4t  lands:  conserving  game 
and  fur  bearing  animals,  affording 
recreation,  protecting  water  supplies 
and  preventing  floods.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  development  of  such 
i  uses  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  and  road  systems  in  regions 
consisting  in  substantial  part  of  such 
lands  seem  likely  to  devolve  largely 
upon  the  State. 

The  problem  of  export  markets  may 
be  serious  for  a  time.  Technological 
progress  in  land  utilization  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe  and  in  Russia  is  proceed¬ 
ing  as  in  the  United  States,  while  in 
northwestern  Europe,  where  most  of 
the  exports  of  farm  products  are 
sent,  the  prospect  is  for  a  stationary 
or  declining  population  within  a  few 
decades.  Losses  in  European  mar¬ 
kets  In  part  may  be  compensated  for 
by  the  growth  of  markets  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
To  deal  with  the  agricultural  surplus 
raises  the  broad  question  of  land 
utilization  and  of  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  mark  era. 

The  tendencies  which  have  given 
rise  to  the^e  problems  of  surpluses, 
markets  an $  shifts  in  population  rest 
in  large  Pf^t  upon  two  great  move¬ 
ments  :  technological  advance  and  de¬ 
clining  population  growth.  The  ad¬ 
vance  of  science  and  invention  may 
be  expected  to  continue.  It  may  lead 
to  the  widespread  adoption  of  me¬ 
chanical  corn  harvesters  and  cotton 
pickers  for  the  handling  of  two  of 
our  greatest  crops,  and  to  the  wider 
use  of  other  agricultural  machines 
now  in  existence.  If  so,  it  will  give 
a  premium  in  crop  production  to  the 
larger  farms  on  the  more  level  lands, 
and  ft  will  lead  to  reduction  in  the 
number  of  people  engaged  in  com¬ 
mercial  agriculture  and  to  further 
shifts  in  population. 

PART  II 

Problems  of  Biological  Heritage. 

I.  QUANTITY  OF  POPULATION 

Declining  Rate 
Of  Nation’s  Growth 

The  rate  of  population  growth  In 
the  United  States  has  long  been  de¬ 
clining  but  this  fact  has  perhaps 
been  obscured  because  of  the  size  of 
the  net  increase  decade  by  decade. 
Thus  the  increase  from  1920  to  1930 
was  17  millions  as  compared  with  14 
millions  in  the  years  1910  to  1920, 
within  which  the  World  War  oc¬ 
curred.  Before  the  Civil  War,  how¬ 
ever,  the  population  was  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  36  percent  a 
decade.  Between  1920  and  1930  it  in¬ 
creased  only  16  per  cent. 

Experts  on  population  have  pro¬ 
jected  their  curves  into  the  future 
and  the  outlook  is  startling.  Manu¬ 
facturers  who  try  to  estimate  future 
markets  have  been  expecting  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  140  million  by  1940,  but  the 
calculations  of  our  contributors, 
based  on  information  not  presented 
in  the  decenrial  censuses,  show  that 
the  declining  rate  of  increase  has 
been  particularly  striking  since  1923, 
and  that  hardly  more  than  132  or 
133  millions  are  to  be  expected  by 
1940.  This  means  that  the  markets 
for  mine  operators,  farmers  and 
manufacturers,  whose  plants  may  be 
over-equipped  and  whose  problems 
are  those  of  overproduction,  will  be 
considerably  smaller  than  has  been 
expected,  unless  foreign  markets  are 
expanded,  or  our  domestic  standards 
of  consumption  are  raided. 

This  Century’s  Population. 

As  our  statisticians  look  further 
into  the  future,  they  see  possibilities 
of  still  greater  declines  in  growth 
with  the  probability  of  a  stationary 
population.  hey  show  that  we  shall 
probably  attain  a  population  between 
145  2^id  190  million  during  the  present 
century  with  the  probability  that 
the  actual  population  will  be  nearer 
the  lower  figure  than  the  higher. 
Such  a  prospect  is  radically  different 
from  that  predicted  a  generation  or 
even  a  decade  ago. 

Ideas  regaiding  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  will  have  to  be  revised  in  the 
light  of  these  estimates,  not  only  by 
manufacturers  and  farmers  but  also 
by  real  estate  owners,  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  teachers  and  many  others. 
The  problem  will  be  to  compensate 
for  less  rapidly  growing  numbers  by 
endeavoring  to  raise  standards  of 
purchasing  power  and  consumption. 

America,  with  its  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  population  and  its  exploitation  of 
abundant  natural  resources,  has  been 
characterized  by  exceptional  opti¬ 
mism  and  initiative.  Will  these  tra¬ 
ditional  tiliits  of  the  American 
character  suffer  by  a  declining  rate 
of  population  growth  and  increasing 
difficulties  in  exploiting  our  national 
resources?  It  may  be  that  this  will 
I>rovf  U)  fee  tb£  ca»C|  but  »e  must 


the  "boom"  towns  which  burst  tnt# 
existence  in  the  railway  age. 

This  unanticipated  type  of  aggrega¬ 
tion  has  not  only  meant  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  city  planning,  but  has  pre¬ 
cipitated  many  adjustments  of  social 
habits.  Large  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  have  been  confronted 
with  the  task  either  of  extending  mu¬ 
nicipal  services  to  surrounding  sub¬ 
urban  communities  or  of  developing 
some  new  form  of  political  associa¬ 
tion.  Economic  services,  lured  by 
gain,  have  responded  promptly. 
The  cultural  institutions,  schools, 
churches  and  similar  organizations 
have  found  more  difficulty  in  adjust¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  rearranged 
population;  political  institutions,  un¬ 
pressed  by  competition,  have  been  the 
least  adaptive  and  have  remained  for 
the  most  part  the  same  as  in  the 
pre-motor  period.  The  costs  involved 
in  maintaining  a*,  obsolete  political 
structure  are  now  becoming  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  conscious  consideration  and 
the  problem  cannot  be  neglected  much 
longer. 

The  quantity  of  population  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  region  is  affected  by  its  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  nature  of  which  is 
changing  rapidly;  hence,  the  time  is 
ripe  for  social  and  physical  planning 
of  these  communities.  How  large  our 
cities  should  be  rests  in  part  on  con¬ 
scious  wishes  and  will  power,  but  It 
will  probably  be  decided  for  the  most 
part  by  powerful  economic  factors, 
such  as  the  dispersal  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  trading  centres  and  business 
policies  dictated  by  land  values  and 
labor  costs. 


make  allowance  for  the  highly  dy¬ 
namic  factor  of  invention  which  Is 
likely  to  develop  new  industries, 
stimulating  optimism  and  energy 
through  the  creation  of  new  com¬ 
modities  and  new  desires. 

The  Problem  of 
Optimum  Population 

Shall  we  aim  to  have  a  large  or  a 
limited  population?  This  is  a  major 
problem  in  the  development  of  a  pop¬ 
ulation  policy,  and  it  is  a  question  on 
which  opinions  differ,  'he  manufac¬ 
turer  may  see  in  a  stationary  or 
diminishing  population  a  limitation  of 
his  market,  whereas  a  smaller  popu¬ 
lation  may  mean  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  consumers.  A  patriotic 
militarist  may  have  a  very  different 
idea  of  the  optimum  population  from 
that  of  a  labor  leader.  Similarly  a 
real  estate  owner  and  a  social  worker 
may  disagree  concerning  the  most 
desirable  numbers.  Thus  the  popu¬ 
lation  policy  of  the  United  States  as 
it  develops  through  the  coming  years 
will  be  affected  by  a  variety  of  con¬ 
flicting  ideals  and  interests. 

But  while  population  policy  is 
shaped  by  social  wishes,  knowledge 
may  influence  the  decisions  which 
are  made.  One  influence  may  be  the 
amount  of  unemployment  which  re¬ 
sults  from  the  displacement  of  men 
by  machines  and  which  may  increase 
with  the  growing  number  of  inven¬ 
tions.  Similarly  the  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  size  of  the  population 
may  differ.  The  policy  of  restricting 
immigration  from  Europe  and  of 
regulating  the  inflow  from  Mexico 
and  Canada  requires  collective  ac¬ 
tion,  while  it  is  difficult  to  control 
social  attitudes  toward  the  natural 
rates  of  increase. 

The  future  is  likely  to  bring  con¬ 
tinuing  discussion  of  the  optimum 
population,  which  in  turn  may  effect 
the  validity  of  present  predictions. 

The  forces  which  determine  the  size 
of  our  population  may  be  expected  to 
vary  from  time  to  time,  so  that  in 
the  future  numbers  may  fall  and 
later  rise  again,  but  within  the  near 
future  the  prospect  la  for  further  de¬ 
cline  in  rates  of  increase,  as  the  use 
of  contraceptives  may  spread,  if  not 
among  those  religious  groups  which 
now  bar  them,  certainly  further  into 
the  farming  areas  and  among  the 
groups  with  lower  incomes  in  cities 
and  villages. 

Distribution,  Density 
Of  Population 

Population  policy  Is  concerned  not 
only  with  the  total  numbers  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  but  also  with  the 
numbers  in  particular  regions  and 
localities. 

The  most  significant  movements  of 
peoples,  however,  relate  to  their  con¬ 
centration  in  centres  of  high  density 
where  the  question  is  arising  whether 
the  larger  cities  are  becoming  too 
crowded  to  be  comfortable  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  Although  this  difficulty 
may  be  solved  by  the  automatic 
working  of  economic  forces  and  con¬ 
siderations  of  comfort,  the  delay  and 
costs  may  prove  great.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  factories  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  from  large  cities  to  smaller 
places  where  land  and  labor  are 
cheaper  and  living  conditions  are 
more  favorable.  Nevertheless,  our 
largest  two  cities  have  continued  to 
grow  faster  than  the  general  popula¬ 
tion,  though  no  faster  than  the  total 
urban  population  which  includes  small 
towns  as  well  as  cities.  The  fastest 
rates  of  urban  growth  from  1920  to 
1930  were  found  in  the  smaller  cities  cycle.  In  a  similar  manner,  certain 
within  the  orbits  of  the  metropolitan  types  of  social  experience  conduce  to 
centres.  The  ideal  of  the  Greeks  was  insanity.  For  example,  there  was  a 
to  limit  the  size  of  their  cities,  but  in  higher  percentage  of  rejections  be- 
the  United  States  most  of  the  effec-  cause  of  mental  disorder  among  men 
tive  vocal  element  in  cities  appears  drafted  for  the  United  States  Army 
eager  for  greater  size.  Various  eco-  (  from  cities  than  from  rural  areas.  A 
nomic  forces  have  in  the  past  offered  ,  few  States  have  passed  laws  provid- 
encouragement  to  growth,  in  part  be-  j  iug  for  the  sterilization  of  certain 
cause  of  the  unearned  increment  of  !  inmates  of  State  institutions  by  an 
wealth  accruing  to  real  estate  owners  ;  operation  reported  to  be  otherwise 
and  to  other  established  groups  inter-  !  harmless. 

ested  in  expanding  markets.  1  ^  conscious  control  of  selection 

Suburban  transportation  has  helped  now  seems  remote,  it  should  be  re- 
to  disperse  the  population  of  cities,  j  ^embered  that  selection  is  continu- 
Indeed,  the  boundary  line  of  the  city  ,  ^  occurring  none  the  less,  and  that 
becomes  more  and  more  shadowy  in  a  a  P01  cy  Js  demanded.  Natural  selec- 
social  and  economic  sense.  The  sur-  J  tlo°  has  n,ot  ceased  and  the  modern 
rounding  country  is  linked  to  the  ,  urban  environment  may  be  quite  as 
metropolitan  centre  by  delivery  ser-  j  ri£or°us  aa  that  of  nature  in  devel- 
vices  of  stores,  by  extension  of  tele-  j  °*in?  ,  <*  suppressing  physical  or 
phone  exchange  areas,  by  dally  news-  I  traJ‘a;  Discoveries  regarding 

paper  routes  and  other  similar  bonds,  birthcontrol  already  represent  a 
The  automobile  helps  to  fill  up  the  .  Powerful  device  for  implementing 
suburbs,  families  move  outward,  and  !  P°  IC1^  fr  election,  and  the  birth 
in  some  cases  they  engage  In  garden-  j  '  .1*  T 

tag  or  even  in  part-time  farming.  Lit-  a™on«  the  Prou^  w1th  »  )ow 

tie  cities,  towns,  trading  centres  and  £»?*“«  tban  “?«ng  those  with  a 
shons  grow  up  along  the  highways.  :  '  Sher  mcome.  The  association,  how- 
In  short,  a  new  type  of  population  ,  ®var-  be.twe«"  lar««  mfomes  and  de- 
grouping  is  appearing:  not  the  city,  traits  “*»*  n<*  be 

but  the  metropolitan  community— a  i 
constellation  of  smaller  groups  domi-  |_,  . 

nated  by  a  metropolitan  centre.  As  j  LstnniC  groups 
the  railroad  and  telegraph  tended  j  Immigration  Policies 
earlier  to  create  our  cities,  so  the  I 

automobile  and  the  telephone  tend  j  Birth  rates,  death  rates  and  mlgra- 
now  to  create  our  metropolitan  com-  i  tions  have  redistributed  groups  of 


II.  QUALITY  OF  POPULATION 

Means  of  Improving 
Inherited  Qualities 

Of  the  two  ways  of  improving  the 
inherited  qualities  of  a  people,  the 
first,  mutation,  may  be  dismissed, 
since  our  knowledge  is  still  too  lim¬ 
ited  ;  the  second,  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing  for  desirable  qualities,  offers  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

But  what  are  the  practical  possi¬ 
bilities  of  improving  a  people  by  con¬ 
scious  selection?  The  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  heredity  and  the 
composition  of  the  chromosomes  of 
prospective  parents  is  undoubtedly  an 
obstacle,  but  breeders  of  live  stock 
have  accomplished  results  without 
this  information.  The  obstacles  lie 
rather  in  obtaining  the  necessary  con¬ 
trol,  in  the  lack  of  agreement  as  to 
which  combination  of  traits  is  desir¬ 
able,  and  in  the  difficulty  in  mat- 
mg  of  combining  sentimental  and 
spiritual  values  with  biological  values. 
The  problem  is  one  of  research  from 
which  in  time  higher  eugenic  ideals 
may  emerge. 

More  immediately  urgent  is  the 
need  of  preventing  Individuals  with 
undesired  inheritable  tz-aits  from 
having  offspring.  Such  a  policy 
could  be  enforced  in  th«  more 
marked  cases  of  feeblemindedness,  of 
which  there  are  less  than  100,000  ir 
institutions,  but  for  the  large  numbers 
outside  of  institutions,  variously  esti¬ 
mated  in  the  millions,  who  is  to  de¬ 
cide?  The  abilities  of  individuals 
shade  down  from  competency  to 
idiocy,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  all  low  grades  of  mentality  ate 
caused  by  heredity.  So  with  the  other 
objectionable  types,  the  insane  and 
criminals,  it  is  not  known  that  the 
factors  producing  them  are  inher¬ 
ited.  Men  often  commit  criminal 
acts  because  of  social  conditions. 
Crime  fluctuates  with  the  business 


muni  ties. 

Need  for  City  Planning. 


our  population  in  the  past  and  these 
forces  are  at  work  among  our  ethnic 
I  stocks.  Among  Negroes  death  rates 


This  dramatic  development  of  a  j  are  about  one  and  a  half  times 
new  type  of  population  grouping—  J  high  as  among  whites.  Death  rates 
the  metropolitan  community— has  not  |  are  also  higher  for  the  foreign  bora 
only  affected  city  planning  but  has  j  than  for  native  born  whites,  ai¬ 
led  to  regional  planning.  A  problem  :  though  the  differences  are  slight  for 
9ot  city  planning  has  been  left  by  the  I  those  in  the  same  income  groups, 
outward  drift  St  the  city’s  popula-  i  Birth  rates  are  somewhat  higher 
tion.  Disorganized  areas  whero  the  among  Negroes  and  foreign  born 
older  residential  sections  Impinge  j  whites  than  among  native  whites, 
upon  the  business  districts  have  been  j  The  net  result  is  that  Negroes  consti- 
left  to  the  weaker  economic  elements  tute  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  pop- 
and  sometimes  to  criminal  groups  ulation  than  in  earlier  years  and  it 
With  resultant  unsatisfactory  social  present  policies  of  restrictive  tmml- 
conditions.  The  motor  age  has  j  gration  continue  in  force,  the  foreign 
brought  "boom”  suburban  towns  born  will  be  a  declining  element, 
planted  with  ad  little  planning  as  I  The  present  Immigration  policy  o t 
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the  United  States  not  only  regulates 
the  quantity  of  the  immigrant  popu¬ 
lation  but  is  selective  as  to  quality. 
Designed  to  favor  certain  groups  of 
nationalities.  H  encourages  the 
Nordic  racial  types  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  Europe  and  restricts  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Alpine  typos  of  Southern 
and  Southeastern  Europe.  This  policy 
selects  a  physical  type  which  closely 
resembles  the  prevailing  stock  in  our 
country,  for  about  85  per  cent  of 
the  whites  in  the  United  States 


technological  developments  will  #ver 
stop.  On  the  contrary,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  more  new  in¬ 
ventions  will  be  made  in  the  future 
than  in  the  pant.  It  has  required  on 
an  average  about  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  for  an  invention  to  become  suc¬ 
cessful  after  it  has  been  made,  and 
many  new  ^r  unheard  of  inventions 
are  now  in  existence  which  will  have 
wide  use  in  the  future.  The  death 
rate  of  inventions  is  so  great,  ho^- 
thnt  It  im  not  easy  to  tell  which 


_ _ i mid  j»piinu«io  is  limited,  but  not 

that  of  the  Filipinos  or  the  Mexl- 


1920  were  from  strains  originating  in  wlll  ^  successful.  It  may  *>•  tw 
Northwestern  Europe  where  Nordics  the  WOrld  will  find  much  use  for 
predominate.  The  immigration  policy  talking  books ;  school  and  college  stu- 
is  inconsistent  as  applied  to  the  non-  denta  may  listen  to  lectures  by  long- 
white  races.  The  entrance  of  Chi-  runni**g  phonographs  or  talking  pic- 

"  '  *— — *  tures ;  moving  pictures  may  be  trans¬ 

mitted  by  wireless  into  houses;  see¬ 
ing  with  that  new  electric  eye,  the 
photo-electric  cell,  and  recording 
what  is  seen,  appear  to  have  almost 
unlimited  applications;  new  musical 
struments  different  from  any  now 
use  may  be  given  to  us  by  elec¬ 
tricity;  the  production  of  artificial 
climate  may  become  widespread;  an 
efficient  storage  battery  of  light 
weight  and  low  cost  might  produce 
changes  rivaling  those  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  And  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  myriad  possibilities 
from  new  inventions  in  the  future. 


Confusion  on  Heritage. 

The  question  of  racial  selection  is 
confused  by  doubt  as  to  which  of  the 
so-called  racial  traits  are  inherited. 
Crime  and  sickness,  for  Instance,  are* 
frequently  a  matter  of  environment. 
Many  personality  traits  peculiar  to 
certain  peoples  are  also  acquired  in 
the  early  home  environment.  The 
assimilation  of  immigrants  may  re¬ 
sult  in  the  loss  of  distinguishing  per¬ 
sonality  traits,  unless  there  is  some 
marked  physical  characteristic  to 
brand  the  individual  and  so  to  en¬ 
courage  prejudice  and  psychological 
isolation.  The  persistence  of  these 
distinguishing  traits  is  encouraged 
by  social  segregation,  separate  lan¬ 
guages,  family  life,  and  religions, 
whereas  the  schools  tend  to  modify 
them.  They  persist  more  stubbornly 
among  non-white  immigrants  than 
among  the  various  racial  types  of 
European  origin.  It  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  if  the  present  basis  of  selec¬ 
tion  according  to  racial  types  is  a 
more  desirable  policy  than  selection 
within  a  race  according  to  the  merits 
and  defects  of  individuals.  However, 
to  a  certain  extent  our  immigration 
laws  take  into  account  individual 
qualifications,  for  example  by  ex¬ 
cluding  aliens  with  records  of  crime 
or  insanity. 

Environment  Influences 
On  Quality  of  Peoples 

Breeding  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
people.  Americans  are  taller  than 
they  used  to  be  because  of  dietary 
changes  and  a  reduction  in  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  childhood  which  permanent¬ 
ly  retard  growth;  at  the  same  time 
bad  housing  and  the  reduction  of 
violet  rays  by  the  smoky  skies  of 
cities  are  forces  operating  against 
growth.  Participants  in  sports  and 
athletics  benefit  thereby;  though  the 
number  of  indoor  occupations  involv¬ 
ing  less  physical  activity  appears  to 
be  increasing.  Such  changes  in  the 
physical  qualities  are  not  Inherited, 
but  if  the  culture  giving  rise  to  them 
continues  the  gains  may  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  maintain.  The  problem  is 
rather  to  extend  wholesome  environ¬ 
mental  influences  to  those  of  us  who 
now  share  them  in  lesser  degree,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  great  numbers  with 
low  incomes.  There  are  limits,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  improvements  possible  by 
these  methods,  limits  set  by  biologi¬ 
cal  laws ;  the  stature  of  a  people 
cannot  be  indefinitely  increased; 
family  strains  may  vary  greatly  in 
their  possibilities  of  development. 

Mental  and  social  qualities  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  susceptible  to  influences  of 
the  cultural  environment.  In  early 
childhood  in  the  family  environment 
the  more  firmly  imbedded  traits  of 
personality  are  fixed,  particularly  the 
basis  for  mental  health  or  disorder. 
These  cultural  influences  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  next  section.  It  is  clear 
that  within  limits  the  qualities  of 
peoples  are  susceptible  of  great  vari¬ 
ation  because  of  cultural  change. 
There  is  one  passible  type  of  influ¬ 
ence  which  may  be  overwhelming  if 
it  should  be  developed.  This  is  the 
influence  of  physiological  invention. 
One  illustration  is  the  possible  influ¬ 
ence  of  new  chemical  knowledge  on 
the  regulation,  growth  and  function¬ 
ing  of  the  hormones,  particularly 
those  associated  with  certain  endo¬ 
crine  glands,  with  possibly  astound¬ 
ing  effects  on  personality  and  the 
quality  of  the  population. 


PART  III 

Problems  of  Social  Heritage. 

L  INVENTIONS  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

Apart  from  rates  of  population 
growth,  most  of  the  social  changes 
which  are  taking  place  today  are  in 
our  social  environment  rather  than 
in  the  natural  environment  and  bio¬ 
logical  heritage.  The  fact  that  con¬ 
ditions  in  1930  are  different  from 
those  in  1920  or  1900  is  explained  by 
changes  in  culture,  not  in  man  or 
nature. 

Material  Culture 
Of  Populations 

The  magnificent  material  portion  of 
our  culture  has  been  developed  by 
scientific  discoveries  and  inventions 
applied  to  a  rich  natural  heritage. 
This  is  well  understood,  but  what  is 
less  understood  is  the  dynamic  na¬ 
ture  of  this  material  culture,  and  the 
fact  that  the  problems  of  society 
arising  out  of  a  changing  technology 
are  produced  in  large  measure  by 
this  dynamic  element.  More  and 
more  inventions  are  made  every  year, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 


Social  Problems 
And  Communications 

The  machine  got  its  modern  social 
significance  from  the  earlier  phase  of 
the  industrial  revolution.  Its  later 
phase  is  characterized  by  inventions 
in  the  fields  of  communication  and 
transportation  which  have  brought 

about  remarkable  developments  m 

the  transmission  of  material  objects, 
of  the  voice,  of  vision  and  of  ideas. 

The  first  problems  raised  by  these 
inventions  were  those  of  coordination 
and  competition,  involving  the  rail¬ 
road  and  the  bus,  the  telegraph  and 
the  telephone,  the  newspaper  and  the 
radio.  Similar  problems  are  created 
bv  all  new  inventions,  but  because  of 
their  public  aspects  the  /eoent 

tions  in  communication  have  in 

to  an  unusual  degree  planning,  S 
lation  and  control. 

Another  set  of  problems  cluster 
about  mobility.  These  involve  hous¬ 
ing.  home  ownership,  family  life, 
child  -welfare,  recreation,  residence, 
voting  and  citizenship,  land  values^ 
increases  and  declines  in  population 
and  migrations  of  industry.  The 
transmission  of  goods,  of  the  voice 
and  possibly  of  vision  may  act  as  a 
retarding  influence  on  human  mobil¬ 
ity  in  the  future  and  may  cause  a 
development  of  more  remote  and  im¬ 
personal  direction  and  controls. 

A  further  set  of  problems  center 
about  the  effectual  shortening  of  dis¬ 
tances  and  the  increasing  size  of  the 
land  area  which  forms  the  basis  or 
unit  of  operation  for  many  organized 
activities.  Closer  communications 
favor  centralization  in  social  life,  in 
domestic  politics  and  in  international 
relations.  Thus  the  units  of  local 
governments  laid  out  a  century  or 
more  ago  are  now  too  small  for  the 
discharge  of' various  functions.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  jurisdiction  arising  from  the 
lessened  significance  of  State  boun¬ 
dary  lines  are  increasing.  Even  na¬ 
tional  units  may  be  too  small  in  the 
future,  but  this  is  an  embarrassment 
felt  more  acutely  by  other  countries 
than  the  United  States. 

Regional  Isolation  Ended. 

A  final  group  of  problems  arising 
from  the  inventions  in  the  field  of 
communications  concern  the  greater 
ease  and  extent  of  their  diffusion. 
Regional  isolation  is  being  broken 
down  all  over  the  world.  Indeed,  the 
spread  of  cultures  throughout  history 
has  been  dependent  upon  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication  and  a  social 
revolution  is  now  under  way  in  the 
Orient  fostered  by  these  agencies.  In 
general,  both  here  and  abroad  cities 
are  the  great  centers  of  dispersal  of 
new  developments,  and  from  them 
new  manners  and  customs,  new  ideas 
and  useful  projects  spread  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  countryside.  The  agencies 
of  mass  communication  increase  the 
possibilities  of  education,  propaganda 
and  the  spread  of  information.  A  col¬ 
lateral  descendant  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  flew  in  1932  in  a  single  day 
over  all  the  routes  which  Washing¬ 
ton  had  traversed  in  the  course  of  his 
lifetime.  Today,  a  flight  over  the 
poles  is  known  almost  instantly  and 
a  single  speaker  may  address  an  au¬ 
dience  of  100,000,000.  These  develop¬ 
ments  bring  problems  of  mass  action, 
of  mass  production  and  of  standard¬ 
ization.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
opening  channels  of  communication 
tends  to  produce  uniformities  of 
speech,  manners,  styles,  behavior  and 
thought ;  but  this  tendency  is  counter¬ 
acted  in  part  by  the  increasing  spe¬ 
cializations  arising  from  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  inventions  which  bring  to 
us  different  vocabularies,  techniques, 
habits  and  thoughts. 

Problems  Raised  by 
Changing  Environment 

Among  inventions  other  than  those 
of  communication,  but  especially  in 
machines  of  production,  there  has 
been  a  continual  development.  A 
larger  proportion  of  work  by  ma¬ 
chines,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
human  labor  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
future.  In  1870,  77  per  cent  of  the 
gainfully  occupied  persons  in  the 
United  States  were  engaged  in  trans¬ 
forming  the  resources  of  nature  into 
objects  of  usable  form  through  manu¬ 
facturing,  mining  and  agriculture;  in 
1930  only  52  per  cent.  There  are  in¬ 
deed  &  few  cases  of  wholly  automatic 


factories  and  automat"  storea  and 
many  automatic  imlesn"®-  Nor  are 
the  heavy  productive  machines  the 
only  ones  which  are  in<  easing.  The 
modern  American  surr<  ‘>nda  himself 
with  small  tools  and  machines  for 
personal  use,  such  as  typewriter, 
the  radio,  the  fountain  \>'  n»  tooth¬ 
brush.  the  golf  stick,  ^e  sunlight 
machine  and  the  ice-m  iking  refrig¬ 
erator. 

In  1851-1855,  6,000  patents  were 

granted  in  the  United  State s;  in 
l £75-1880,  64,000;  in  1 90 J  1905,  143,000, 
and  in  i»2«-i930,  219,000.  This  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  Inventions  and  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  has  brought  prob¬ 
lems  of  morals,  of  education,  of  law, 
of  leisure  time,  of  unemployment,  of 
speed,  Of  uniformity  of  <l4*fer*r»- 

tiation,  and  its  continuation  will 
create  more  such  problems.  Social 
institutions  are  not  easily  adjusted  to 
inventions.  The  family  has  not  yet 
adapted  itself  to  the  fatrtory;  the 
church  is  slow  in  adjusting  to  the 
city;  the  law  was  slow  in  adjust¬ 
ing  to  dangerous  machinery ;  local 
governments  are  slow  in  adjusting  to 
the  transportation  inventions;  inter¬ 
national  relations  are  slow  in  adjust¬ 
ing  to  the  communication  inventions; 
school  curricula  are  slow  in  adjust¬ 
ing  to  the  new  occupations  which 
machines  create.  There  is  in  our 
social  organizations  an  institutional 
inertia,  and  in  our  social  philosophies 
a  tradition  of  rigidity.  Unless  there  is 
a  speeding  up  of  social  invention  or  a 
slowing  down  of  mechanical  inven¬ 
tion,  grave  maladjustments  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  result. 


remain  at  work,  upon  employers  and 
upon  the  public  purae  make#  every 
one  oonecioua  of  the  difficulty  and 
focuaoa  attention  upon  the  need  of 
devising  more  constructive  methods 
for  dealing  with  tt. 

While  wage  earners  are  the  most 
numerous,  they  are  by  no  means  the 
sole  sufferers  from  technological 
progress.  People  whose  property  Is 
rendered  valueless  by  new  methods 
may  in  future  demand  compensation 
after  some  fashion.  For  example.  In¬ 
vestors  in  public  utilities  which  have 
become  unprofitable  by  reason  of 
competition  which  they  cannot  meet 
and  which  the  state  will  not  prevent 
may  demand  that  government  buy 
their  holdings.  But  this  is  a  bazar- 

dotu  iHMiculation  tnd  it  may  b«  pr«- 

mature  to  press  it  further. 


among  those  who  have  few  reserves. 

To  maintain  the  balance  of  our 
economic  mechanism  is  a  ohalJsngs 
to  all  the  Imagination,  the  sclent  i  tc 
insight  and  the  constructive  ability 
which  we  and  our  children  cau 
muster. 

Economic  Planning 
A  Central  Problem 

To  deal  with  the  central  problem 
of  balance,  or  with  any  of  its  rami¬ 
fications,  eoonomlc  planning  is  called 
for.  At  present,  however,  that  phrase 
represents  a  social  need  rather  th&j* 
a  social  capacity.  The  best  which 
any  group  of  economic  planners  can 
do  with  the  data  now  at  hand,  bulky 


Industrial  Technique; 

Economic  Organization 

To  put  inventions  to  practical  use 
often  requires  changed  parts  of  the 
economic  structure.  TJe  character  of 
the  work  called  for,  pt  amount,  the 
classes  by  whom  it  irfperformefl,  the 

aterials  used,  the  location  of  indus¬ 
trial  plant,  the  capital  investment, 
the  selling  methods, _.  the  prices  of 
materials  and  products,  the  disburse¬ 
ment  of  wages,  they  profits  made— 
these  and  a  hundred  subsequent 
matters  are  affected  by  improve¬ 
ments  in  machinery  and  industrial 
procedure.  When  the  pace  of  tech¬ 
nological  progress  is  Tapid,  the  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  which  grasp  the  ne-yir 
opportunities  for  gain  bring  to  pass 
mass  changes  in  economic  conditions, 
and  unwittingly  prodace  a  host  of 
economic  problems.  All  of  these 
problems  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
question:  How  can  society  improve 
its  economic  organization  so  as  to 
make  full  use  of  the  possibilities  held 
out  by  the  march  of  science,  inven¬ 
tion  and  engineering  skill,  without 
victimizing  many  of  Its  workers,  and 
without  incurring  m -h  general  dis¬ 
asters  as  the  depg^fs  on  of  1930-1932? 

Distributing  Costs 
Of  Nation's  Progress 

Even  before  the  business  collapse 
of  1929  Americans  had  become  pain¬ 
fully  alive  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
technological  unemployment  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  the  tidal  wave  of 
cyclical  unemployment  has  added  its 
millions  to  the'  involuntarily  idle. 
The  depression  also  has  put  employ¬ 
ers  under  the  severest  pressure  to 
devise  more  economical  methods  of 
production,  which  inean  in  many 
cases  the  use  of  less  labor  to  turn 
out  a  given  volume  of  goods.  At 
best,  the  problem  of  technological  un¬ 
employment  promises  to  remain  grave 
in  the  years  to  come 

One  hope  for  a  solution  is  that 
inventions  of  new  products  will  add 
to  employment  more  rapidly  than  the 
invention  of  labor-se  ving  machines 
and  methods  reduces  it.  A  change 
in  the  distribution  erf  income  which 
put  more  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  wage  earners  would  enor¬ 
mously  increase  the  market  for  many 
staples  and  go  far  toward  providing 
places  for  all  competent  workers,  but 
for  the  near  future  we  3ee  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  rapid  increase  of  wage  dis¬ 
bursements  above  the  1929  level.  An¬ 
other  possibility  is  a  great  expansion 
of  exports;  but  in  a  tariff-ridden 
world  that  also  seexm  a  dim  hope. 
Barring  a  marked  growth  of  demand, 
various  palliatives  for  the  suffering 
caused  by  unemploy  me  at  will  receive 
much  attention.  The  six-hour  day 
and  the  five-day  week  are  methods  of 
distributing  the  loss  of  jobs  in  a 
less  inequitable  fashion.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  has  been  rapidly 
gaining  adherents  in  this  country; 
but  whatever  its  merits  for  tiding 
wage  earners  over  slack  seasons  and 
moderate  cyclical  depressions,  it  can¬ 
not  provide  for  those  who  are  out  of 
work  for  long  periods.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  technologically  unemployed 
are  a  changing  aggregation  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  a  solvent,  unemployment 
fund  would  do  much  mitigate  the 
distress  which  many  now  suffer  be¬ 
fore  finding  new  openings.  Perhaps 
the  hardest  cases  to  help  are  those 
of  men  and  women  thrown  out  of 
work  too  late  in  life  to  appear  de¬ 
sirable  applicants  for  new  positions. 
An  extension  of  old  age  pensions  to 
care  for  suoh  victims  of  progress  may 
bulk  large  in  future  discussions. 

Impressed  by  Misery. 


The  Large  Problem 
Of  Economic  Balance 

In  the  halcyon  days  in  1925-1929, 
there  were  many  who  believed  that 
business  cycles  had  been  “ironed 
out”  in  the  favored  land.  Everyone 
now  realizes  that  we  have  been  suf¬ 
fering  one  of  the  severest  depressions 
in  our  national  history.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  past  experience 
anticipate  that,  while  business  will 
revive  and  prosperity  return,  the  new 
wave  of  prosperity  will  be  terminated 
in  its  turn  by  a  fresh  recession, 
which  will  run  into  another  period 
of  depression,  more  or  less  severe. 

Whether  these  recurrent  episodes  of 
widespread  unemployment,  huge  fin¬ 
ancial  losses  and  demoralization  are 
an  inescapable  feature  of  the  form 
of  economic  organization  which  the 
western  world  has  evolved  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  can  be  answered  only  by 
further  study  and  experiment.  That 
the  severity  of  the  current  depres¬ 
sion  has  been  due  in  large  measure 
to  non-cyclical  factors  is  generally 
admitted.  But  this  admission  means 
merely  that  besides  checking  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  booms,  we  must  learn  how 
to  avoid  errors  of  other  types  as  well 
before  we  can  hope  to  make  full  use 
of  the  productive  possibilities  which 
modern  technology  puts  at  our  dis¬ 
posal. 

Competition  for  Profits. 

Reflection  upon  this  range  of  ideas 
leads  to  more  fundamental  issues. 
The  basic  feature  of  our  present  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  is  that  we  get 
our  livings  by  making  and  spending 
money  incomes.  This  practice  offers 
prizes  to  those  who  have  skill  at 
money  making;  it  imposes  penalties 
upon  those  who  lack  the  ability  or 
the  character  to  render  services  for 
which  others  are  willing  to  pay.  A 
decent  modicum  of  industry  and 
thrift  is  maintained  by  most  men  and 
women,  and  the  incentive  to  improve 
industrial  practice  in  any  way  which 
will  increase  profits  is  strong. 

When  business  is  active  and  em¬ 
ployment  full,  this  scheme  of  organ¬ 
izing  the  production  and  distribution 
of  real  income  yields  results  upon 
which  we  congratulate  ourselves. 
Probably  no  other  large  community 
ever  attained  so  high  a  level  of  real 
income  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  enjoyed  on  the  average 
in,  say,  1925-1929. 

But  even  in  good  times  it  is  clear 
that  we  do  not  make  full  use  of  our 
labor  power,  our  industrial  equip¬ 
ment,  our  natural  resources  and  our 
technical  skill.  The  reason  why  we 
do  not  produce  a  larger  real  income 
for  ourselves  is  not  that  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  we  have,  for  in  the 
best  of  years  millions  of  families  are 
limited  to  a  meager  living.  The  effec¬ 
tive  limit  upon  production  is  the 
limit  of  what  the  markets  will  ab¬ 
sorb  at  profitable  prices,  and  this 
limit  is  set  by  the  purchasing  power 
disposal  of  would-be 


but  Inadequate,  la 
making  plans.  Those  who  know  most 
about  the  actual  conduct  of  the  work 
of  the  world  realize  most  keenly  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  involved  in 
planning.  TO  work  out  schemes 
which  could  be  taken  seriously  as  a 
guide  to  production  and  distribution 
would  require  the  long  collaboration 
of  thousands  of  experts  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  places.  In  addition  to  the 
accumulation  and  sifting  of  count¬ 
less  figures  not  now  available* 
planners  would  have  to  decide  Intri¬ 
cate  problems  of  social  theory,  either 
by  thinking  them  out,  or  by  accept¬ 
ing  arbitrary  rules.  To  gloss  over 
the  difficulties  of  the  task  is  no  ser¬ 
vice  to  mankind;  to  face  them  hon¬ 
estly  should  not  discourage  those  who 
have  faith  in  men’s  capacity  to  find 
their  way  out  of  difficulties  by  taking 
thought.  As  the  task  of  planning  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  is  faced  in  detail,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  modest  schemes 
will  be  devised  which  will  make  the 
present  organization  work  more 
steadily.  It  is  more  in  line  with  past 
experience  to  anticipate  a  long  series 
of  cumulative  improvements  which 
will  gradually  transform  existing  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  into  something 
different,  than  to  anticipate  a  sudden 
revolution  in  our  institutions. 

Yet  the  segment  of  American  ex¬ 
perience  f which  we  are  reviewing  in¬ 
cludes  a  brief  period  during  which 
changes  in  economic  organization 
were  made  at  a  rapid  pace — quite 
overshadowing  for  the  time  being  the 
pace  of  technological  changes. 


at  the 
sumers. 


Wages  and  Dividends. 

Yet  how  can  larger  sums  be  paid 
out  in  wages  and  dividends?  No  busi¬ 
ness  can  pay  wages  for  making  goods 
which  will  not  sell  at  a  profit,  and 
no  business  can  make  a  profit  if  it 
pays  wages  higher  than  its  competi¬ 
tors  for  labor  of  the  same  grade  of 
efficiency.  Of  necessity  the  business 
organizer’s  task  is  often  the  unwel¬ 
come  one  of  keeping  production  down 
to  a  profitable  level.  There  is  always 
danger  of  glutting  the  markets— a 
danger  which  seems  to  gTow  greater 
as  our  power  to  produce  expands  and 
as  the  areas  over  which  we  distribute 
our  products  grow  wider.  Despite 
improvements  in  communication,  in¬ 
creased  accuracy  in  business  report¬ 
ing,  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  the  rising 
profession  of  business  statisticians, 
the  task  of  maintaining  a  tolerable 
balance  between  the  supply  of  and 
the  demand  for  the  innumerable 
varieties  of  goods  we  make,  between 
the  disbursing  and  spending  of  money 
Incomes,  between  investments  in  dif¬ 
ferent  industries  and  the  need  of 
industrial  equipment,  between  the 
prices  of  securities  and  the  incomes 
they  will  yield,  between  the  credit 
needed  by  business  and  the  volume 
supplied  by  the  banks  seems  to  grow 
no  easier. 

When  these  balances  have  been 
gravely  disturbed,  business  activity 
is  checked  by  a  recession,  which  is 
The  committee  is  aware  of  the  nu-  |  followed  by  a  depression  of  industry. 


Economic  Precedent  Set. 
Promptly  upon  entering  the  World 
War,  the  United  States  followed  the 
example  of  its  allies  and  opponents 
by  seeking  to  mobilize  economic  re¬ 
sources  behind  its  military  program. 
With  extraordinary  rapidity  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  not  only  became  in¬ 
comparably  the  greatest  employer  in 
the  country,  incomparably  the  great¬ 
est  buyer  of  goods— all  of  which  it 
had  become  in  eariier  wars— but  it 
also  assumed  direct  control  over 
fundamental  economic  activities.  It 
took  the  railroads  and  many  of  the 
ships  out  of  private  hands.  It  regu¬ 
lated  exports  and  imports  system¬ 
atically  by  licenses.  It  gave  priori¬ 
ties  in  transportation,  materials  and 
use  of  men  to  producers  of  war  ma¬ 
terials,  and  purposely  repressed  in¬ 
dustries  non-essential  to  military  effi¬ 
ciency  or  civilian  morale.  It  inter¬ 
vened  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye  through  the  war-labor  boards. 
It  set  up  a  Food  Administration  and 
a  Fuel  Administration.  It  fixed  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  prices  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  commodities.  And  it  im¬ 
posed  all  of  these  drastic  restrictions 
upon  private  initiative  and  free  enter¬ 
prise  through  the  zealous  cooperation 
of  hundreds  of  business  executives 
who  served  as  officials  on  nominal 
pay. 

Despite  the  wastes  and  confusion 
attending  upon  this  sudden  overturn 
in  economic  organization,  the  mobili¬ 
zation  served  its  purpose  In  retro- 
con_  spect  it  offers  a  significant  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  rapidity  and  the  success 
with  which  a  people  can  recast  its 
basic  institutions  at  need.  Seemingly, 
what  engineers  regard  as  the  slow 
pace  of  change  in  economic  organiza¬ 
tion  is  due  more  to  absence  of  unity 
in  will  and  purpose  than  to  lack  of 
capacity  to  imagine  and  carry  out 
alterations.  In  1917  the  country  was 
nearly  unanimous  in  putting  victory 
in  the  war  above  all  other  aims.  In 
this  supreme  aim  it  had  a  criterion 
sufficiently  definite  to  determine 
what  should  be  done.  No  similar  rev¬ 
olution  could  be  effected  in  times  of 
peace,  unless  a  similar  agreement  in 
purpose  supplying  an  equally  defi¬ 
nite  criterion  of  social  values,  could 
be  attained.  But  is  it  beyond  the 
range  of  men’s  capacity  some  day  to 
take  the  enhancement  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  as  seriously  as  our  generation 
took  the  winning  of  a  war? 


merous  objections  urged  against  these 
schemes  of  social  insurance,  and  of 
the  heavy  costs  which  they  impose 
upon  society;  but  it  is  also  impressed 


trade  and  finance.  Then  our  scheme  of 
economic  organization  yields  results 
which  satisfy  no  one.  The  income  of 
the  whole  population  falls  by  10  or  20 


by  the  inarticulate  misery  of  the  hun-  per  cent;  in  extreme  depressions  by 
dreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of  I  a  substantially  greater  figure.  And 
breadwinners  who  are  deprived  of  these  average  losses  are  accompanied 
their  livelihoods  through  no  fault  of  by  appalling  individual  tragedies  in 
their  own.  To  put  the  cost  of  unem-  millions  of  cases,  scattered  through 
ployment  squarely  uf°®  those  who  !  all  classes  of  society,  but  commonest 


Current  Change#  in 
Economic  Institutions 

To  those  who  look  behind  cherished 
phrases  to  the  actualities  of  current 
life,  it  is  clear  not  only  that  economic 
institutions  can  be  changed,  but  also 
that  they  have  been  changing  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  survey  of 
social  trends.  Private  property,  for 
example,  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  fixed  principles  of  our 
polity.  But  generation  by  generation 
the  right  of  a  man  to  do  what  he  will 
with  his  own  has  been  curbed  by  the 
American  people  acting  through  legis¬ 
lators  and  administrators  of  their 
own  election.  Perhaps  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  instances  have  been  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  property  rights  in  slaves  by 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
and  the  calm  disregard  of  property 
rights  in  the  liquor  traffic  shown  by 
the  passage  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment,  but  these  are  only  two  in¬ 
stances  among  thousands  of  cases  in 
which  consideration  of  the  public  wel- 
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the  growth  of  technology  the  prospect 
in  very  bright;  In  so  far  as  It  Is  due 
to  harmony  in  relationships  between 
employer  and  employee,  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  may  have  been  exceptional  and 
friction  and  strifo  may  arise  more 
frequently  in  future. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  future 
will  be  the  condition  of  labor  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  part  played  by  wage 
earners  and  their  organizations  in 
influencing  these  conditions.  This 
problem  at  one  time  centred  around 
the  question  of  decent  physical  condi¬ 
tions  of  work  and  the  attitudes  of 
employers  and  workers.  Such  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  better  since  the  war, 
and  the  growth  of  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  should  bring  about  further  im¬ 
provements,  but  this  is  a  vast  task 
and  there  will  no  doubt  remain  many 
grievances  and  complaints  without 
satisfactory  means  of  adjustment. 

Democracy  in  Industry. 

The  problem  of  the  conditions  and 
role  of  labor  has  been  associated  at 
other  times  with  the  idea  of  indus¬ 
trial  democracy,  an  extension  into 
industry  of  the  idea  of  political 
democracy  with  revolutionary  possi¬ 
bilities.  For  a  time,  around  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  World  War,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  movement  might  make  a 
beginning  here  and  there.  In  post 
war  years,  however,  the  movement 
for  better  management  has  advanced 
and  less  is  heard  today  of  industrial 
democracy.  Solutions  may  be  sought 
along  the  lines  of  management  and 
plant  organization  or  along  the  lines 
of  industrial  democracy.  Which  set 
of  solutions  proves  dominant  is  an 
issue  which  will  profoundly  affect 
the  status  of  labor  in  modern  society 
and  as  suoh  is  vital  not  only  to  the 
workers  but  to  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century 
until  the  depression  beginning  in  1929 
labor’s  standard  of  life  has  been 
raised  about  26  per  cent,  as  measured 
by  the  purchasing  power  of  wages, 
although  this  increase  prevailed 
through  only  a  few  of  the  thirty 
years.  In  the  two  years  following 
1929,  the  aggregate  money  earnings 
paid  to  American  employes  fell  about 
35  per  cent  while  the  cost  of  living 
declined  15  per  cent. 

uinucti  upun  Along  with  health  and  happiness,  a 

Farmers  may  demand  and  receive  i  high  standard  of  liv  ng  f 

further  special  legislation  to  lighten  .  desideratum  of  strugg  i  g  ,  ,  ‘ 

their  burdens.  Labor  organizations  Abundant  natural  resources,  ,  , .  ^ 
seem  likely  to  push  with  vigor  vari¬ 
ous  plans  for  social  insurance.  And 


fare  ha*  been  deemed  to  Justify  inter¬ 
ference  with  property.  Numberless 
detailed  restrictions  have  been  placed 
upon  the  uses  of  particular  kinds  of 
property— for  example,  municipal  or¬ 
dinances  concerning  the  character  of 
buildings  which  may  be  erected  on 
city  lots  or  the  character  of  business 
which  may  be  conducted  therein.  We 
have  developed  elaborate  State  and 
Federal  systems  for  regulating  an  ex¬ 
panding  list  of  public  utilities.  Gov¬ 
ernment  discriminates  between  citl- 
»en  and  citizen  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  property  owned.  The  frac¬ 
tion  of  his  incomo  or  of  his  inheri¬ 
tance  which  a  man  is  required  to  pay 
over  to  the  public  treasury  depends 
upon  how  large  that  income  or  in¬ 
heritance  is.  Recipients  of  “earned” 
incomes  are  often  taxed  less  heavily 
than  recipients  of  incomes  from  prop¬ 
erty.  Nor  are  transformations  of 
property  rights  effected  solely  by 
government.  Competent  legal  stu¬ 
dents  of  modern  business  practice 
hold  that  quietly  but  surely  the  in¬ 
vestor  as  a  part  owner  in  a  corpora¬ 
tion  is  being  shorn  in  effect  of  al¬ 
most  all  his  privileges,  except  that  of 
drawing  such  dividends  as  the  direc¬ 
tors  declare  and  selling  his  stock 
When  he  sees  fit.  And  of  course  the 
small  business  man  often  declares 
that  his  field  of  initiative  is  being 
gradually  hemmed  in  by  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  great  corporations. 

Greater  Public  Control. 

How  much  farther  suoh  changes 
Jwill  go  no  man  can  say.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  without  any  surrender 
of  our  belief  in  the  merits  of  private 
property,  individual  enterprise  and 
self-help,  the  American  people  will 
press  toward  a  larger  measure  of 
public  control  to  promote  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare.  One  possibility  is  a 
further  extension  of  the  list  of  public 
utilities  to  include  coal  mining  and 
perhaps  other  industries.  Progres¬ 
sive  taxes  may  be  graded  at  still 
steeper  rates.  An  upper  limit  may 
he  put  upon  inheritances.  Public 
ownership  may  be  extended,  as  sug¬ 
gested  above,  on  the  pleas  of  security 
owners  who  see  no  escape  from  heavy 
loss  except  through  sale  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Small  business  men  may 
succeed  in  getting  drastic  restrictions 
placed  upon  corporate  enterprises. 


married  n*©n  than  among  the  wid¬ 
owed,  separated  and  divorced,  and 
much  les  than  among  the  single,  if 
we  may  judge  by  a  few  sample 
studies.  Fewer  women  than  men 
have  lost  their  Jobs,  and  the  old  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  remained  unemployed  a 
much  logger  time  than  the  young. 
According  to  an  estimate  commonly 
used,  th-re  were  10,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  in  the  summer  of  1932,  al¬ 
though  il  there  were  a  system  of  re¬ 
cording  tnose  out  of  work  the  margin 
of  error  »n  this  estimate  might  be 
found  wi  e. 

Insecurity  of  employment  1«  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  economic  process, 
and  no  fioubt  if  control  of  rates  of 
change  wfeye  possible,  unemployment 
could  be  lieatly  reduced.  Free  land 
no  longcF  offers  an  outlet.  Emer¬ 
gency  rebYi’-i®  inadequate.  The  larger 
problem  seems  to  be  that  of  making 
the  proper  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  insurance,  discussed  else¬ 
where. 

The  membership  of  American  trade 
unions  declined  from  5  million  in  1920 
to  3.3  million  in  1931,  the  first  time  in 
American  history  that  the  unions  did 
not  gain  in  membership  in  a  period 
of  prosperity.  Of  great  significance 
also  is  the  fact  that  in  the  big  in¬ 
dustries,  such  as  coal,  meat  packing 
and  steel,  the  unions  have  lost  ground 
and  have  made  no  gains  in  others, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  automo¬ 
biles.  When  other  functions  than 
membership  are  considered  it  is  clear 
that  the  organization  of  labor  has 
not  gone  forward  as  have  other  parts 
of  the  economic  system.  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  employers  and  of  employes 
have  changed  at  unequal  rates  of 
speed.  Unless  labor  organizations 
show  a  more  vigorous  growth  in  the 
future  other  resources  of  society 
must  be  drawn  upon  to  meet  these 
problems. 

The  Consumers  and 
Their  Perplexities 


among  the  interests  which  will  de- 
jn&nd  that  government  concern  itself 
actively  with  their  needs,  large  cor¬ 
porate  enterprises  will  continue  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place. 

It  is  not  likely  that  all  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  listed  here  will  become 
actualities,  but  it  seems  inevitable 
that  the  varied  economic  interests  of 
the  country  will  find  themselves  in- 
yoking  more  and  more  the  help  of 
government  to  meet  emergencies,  to 
safeguard  them  against  threatened 
dangers,  to  establish  standards  and 
to  aid  them  in  extending  or  defend¬ 
ing  markets.  Our  property  rights  re¬ 
main,  but  they  undergo  a  change. 
We  continue  to  exercise  an  individual 
initiative,  but  that  initiative  has 
larger  possibilities,  affects  others 
more  intimately  and  therefore  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  more  public  control.  Since 
government  action  means  more  to  us, 
we  call  for  more  of  it  when  in  need, 
and  object  to  it  more  strenuously 
When  it  hampers  our  plans. 

While  changes  of  this  type  seem 
bound  to  continue  they  can  be  made 
more  conducive  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  if  they  are  guided  by  under¬ 
standing  and  good  will  than  if  they 
are  the  outcome  of  a  confused  strug¬ 
gle  between  shifting  power  groups 
Whether  we  can  win  the  knowledge 
which  is  needed  to  guide  our  be¬ 
havior  wisely  and  apply  this  knowl¬ 
edge  effectively  to  our  common  con¬ 
cerns,  are  questions  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  must  raise,  but  cannot  answer. 

11.  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  SOCIAL  HABITS 

The  economic  structure  of  course 
affects  the  other  institutions  of  so¬ 
ciety,  setting  the  stage  for  many  of 
the  activities  of  mankind  and  modi¬ 
fying  the  potentialities  of  life  in  in¬ 
numerable  directions.  Its  influence 
Is  particularly  powerful  on  that  great 
group  we  call  labor,  on  our  consump¬ 
tion  habits  and  on  the  conditions  of 
rwral  life.  It  also  affects  various 
Other  groups  and  such  institutions  as 
the  family,  the  church  and  the  school, 
and  has  much  to  do  with  the  way  in 
[Which  we  spend  our  leisure  time. 
And  all  of  these  social  institutions 
and  habits  affect  the  economic 
Organization  as  well.  Ail,  indeed,  are 
Interrelated,  and  often  the  economic 
changes  come  first  and  occur  more 
rapidly  than  the  correlated  changes 
in  other  parts  of  the  social  structure. 

,The  Factor  of 
Labor  in  Society 

Wage  earners  may  be  viewed  both 
as  a  factor  in  production  and  a  great 
group  in  modern  society.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  role  their  record  of  labor  in 
production  has  shown  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  efficiency  as  measured  in 
output  per  worker,  an  increase  of  50 
per  cent  in  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  since  the  beginning  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  In  part  this  has  been 
due  to  the  aid  given  by  machines  and 
in  part  to  the  organization  of  work 
more  closely  in  accord  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  scientific  management,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  wiser  consideration  of 
personal  factors  in  working  relations. 
Strikes  have  declined  about  80  per 
Cent  since  the  Wt>rld  War,  In  so  fai 
Oj  increasing  production  mav  be  due 


increasing  or  stationary  population 
and  an  ever  expanding  technology  all 
point  over  the  years  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  if  the  various  pos¬ 
sible  strains  on  the  economic  organi¬ 
zation  do  not  weaken  it  for  too  long 
periods.  Such  strains  appear  in  busi¬ 
ness  depressions,  in  wars,  in  revolu- 
tions  or  very  rapid  transformations 
and  in  weaknesses  in  some  particular 
part  of  the  structure.  For  the  very 
near  future  the  standard  of  living 
may  decline  because  of  the  menace 
to  wages  caused  by  unemployment, 
the  possible  slowness  of  economic  re¬ 
covery  from  the  depression  and  the 
weakness  of  collective  a'ction  on  the 
part  of  wage-earners.  Certainly  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  any 
lowering  of  the  plane  of  living. 

Adequacy  of  Wages. 

No  doubt  the  adequacy  of  wages 
for  meeting  minimum  standards  of 
living  will  long  remain  a  matter  of 
dispute.  The  problem  of  wage  ade¬ 
quacy  is  affected  by  the  appeals  of 
new  goods  such  as  radios,  automo¬ 
biles,  moving  pictures,  telephones  and 
reading  matter.  The  number  of  such 
items  in  the  future  will  be  greater, 
and  sacrifices  in  food  or  in  other 


The  rising  trend  of  money  incomes 
after  1900  meant  that  millions  of 
families  had  more  money  to  spend 
than  ever  before.  The  shortening  of 
working  hours  meant  that  these  con¬ 
sumers  had  more  leisure  in  which  to 
enjoy  goods.  The  expansion  of  physi¬ 
cal  output  meant  that  business  men 
had  a  larger  volume  of  goods  to  mar¬ 
ket.  That  recently  invented  goods 
bulked  large  among  these  products 
meant  that  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  had  to  teach  masses  of  men 
and  women  new  tastes  and  ways. 
The  changes  which  occurred  in  con¬ 
sumption  habits  before  the  depres¬ 
sion  seem  explicable  mainly  in  terms 
of  these  four  underlying  trends. 

To  begin  with  the  task  of  forcing 
new  products  into  family  and  indi¬ 
vidual  budgets :  The  sponsors  of 
novelties  m;  de  use  of  all  the  arts  of 
publicity  iX?  arottSe  unsatisfied  long¬ 
ings.  Their  success  was  promoted  by 
the  fact  that  people  with  more  than 
their  accustomed  sums  of  money  to 
spend  do  not  know  from  past  experi¬ 
ence  how  they  can  get  the  most 
satisfaction  from  the  margin,  and 
must  experiment  a  bit.  Hence  they 
are  more  than  usually  open  to  sug¬ 
gestions  conveyed  by  advertising,  or 
the  examples  of  others.  By  extend¬ 
ing  widely  the  device  of  instalment 
selling,  this  margin  of  unaccustomed 
purchasing  power  at  the  disposal  of 
buyers  was  made  broader,  and  gave 
the  promoters  of  novel  products 
still  better  attack  upon  the  consum¬ 
er’s  mind.  Meanwhile,  the  increas¬ 
ing  rapidity  and  efficiency  of  com 
munications  were  making  it  possible 
to  wage  selling  campaigns  on  a  fight- 


gen  ui  no  novelties  appear  in  the  Hat, 
the  more  old  types  are  drowsed  up  in 
new  wrappings,  and  the  more  con¬ 
flicting  advice  k»  dinned  into  the 
buyer’s  ears. 

Earning  and  Spending. 

The  difficulty  Is  a  profound  one, 
resting  in  the  twist  given  our  think¬ 
ing  as  individuals  by  our  scheme  of 
institutions.  Under  our  form  of  eco¬ 
nomic  organization,  tho  economic 
status  of  a  family  depends  primarily 
upon  tho  size  of  its  money  Income. 
Hence,  we  devote  far  more  attention 
to  making  money  than  to  spending 
it.  For  example,  in  passing  upon 
tariff  issues  at  the  polls,  we  are 
influenced  much  more  by  arguments 
about  the  effect  of  import  duties  upon 
wages,  employment,  and  profits  than 
by  arguments  about  their  effects  upon 
the  cost  of  living.  There  is  scarcely 
a  trade  or  profession  in  the  country 
which  has  not  formed  an  association 
to  safeguard  its  economic  prospects. 
Every  member  of  every  one  of  th,ese 
associations  is  also  a  consumer;  that 
is  the  only  economic  characteristic 
we  all  have  in  common.  But  we  give 
not  a  tithe  of  the  thought  to  this 
basic  common  interest  which  we  give 
to  the  task  of  getting  more  dollars 
for  our  individual  selves. 

Our  emphasis  upon  making  money 
is  reinforced  by  the  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  of  spending  money.  Consump¬ 
tion  involves  the  buying  of  a  large 
number  of  different  commodities, 
mainly  in  small  lots.  No  single  price 
means  much  to  us;  nor  does  the 
quality  of  the  single  purchase  mean 
a  great  deal.  To  make  much  trouble 
about  any  one  item  scarcely  “pays.” 
To  act  wisely  about  all  the  issues 
involved  is  beyond  our  capacity  as 
individuals.  Yet  our  interests  as  con¬ 
sumers  constitute  our  fundamental 
economic  interests.  Or  are  we  mis¬ 
taken  w’hen  we  say  that  most  men 
work  in  order  that  they  and  their 
families  may  enjoy  a  comfortable 
living? 

Help  for  the  Consumer. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  improving  common  prac¬ 
tice  except  by  the  development  of  spe¬ 
cial  organizations  to  promote  our  in¬ 
terests  as  consumers  more  effectively 
than  we  can  promote  them  as  individ¬ 
uals.  Government  bureaus  might 
conceivably  play  that  rdle;  but  so  far 
as  the  American  Government  is  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  American  people  it 
shares  the  basic  defect  in  our  think¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  seems  little  likely 
to  correct  it.  As  money  makers,  we 
can  be  relied  upon  promptly  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  any  official  service  to  con¬ 
sumers  which  jeopardizes  our  individ¬ 
ual  interests  as  producers.  To  give 
detailed  advice  about  the  qualities 
and  “values”  of  competing  products 
would  require  continual  revisions  to 
keep  the  information  up  to  date.  Any 
bureau  which  undertook  such  a  ser¬ 
vice  would  invite  charges  of  fa¬ 
voritism.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
the  government  could  surmount  the 
difficulties.  Private  ventures  toward 
supplying  what  is  needed  in  the  way 
of  counsel  are  being  tried;  but  the 
scale  of  the  services  how  rendered  is 
small.  “Home  economics”  courses 
are  given  to  an  increasing  number 
of  pupils  in  schools ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  make  these  courses  deal  realisti¬ 
cally  with  the  rapidly  shifting  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  housewife  confronts 
as  a  buyer.  In  short,  the  prospect  of 
making  our  habits  of  consumption 
more  rational  and  of  getting  the  max¬ 
imum  satisfaction  made  possible  by 
our  technical  progress  is  not  bright 


ways  which  affect  health  will  be  ing  front  which  stretched  across  the 


made,  unless  all  of  us  can  be  better 
educated  as  consumers.  There  is, 
however,  one  interpretation  which 
should  be  considered.  Death  rates  are 
still  much  higher  in  the  lower  income 
groups  than  in  others.  Until  a  point 
is  reached  where  the  death  rate  does 
not  vary  according  to  income,  it 
not  vary  according  to  income  it 
seems  paradoxical  to  claim  that  wage 
Poverty  is  by  no  means  vanquished, 
although  how  widespread  it  may  be 
is  not  now  known,  for  there  have 
been  no  recent  comprehensive  studies 
of  family  income  and  expenditure. 
The  indications  are  that  even  in  our 
late  period  of  unexampled  prosperity 
there  was  much  poverty  in  certain 
industries  and  localities,  in  rural 
areas  as  well  as  in  cities,  which  was 
not  of  a  temporary  or  accidental  na¬ 
ture.  The  depression  has  greatly  in¬ 
tensified  it.  After  this  crisis  is  over 
the  first  task  will  be  to  regain  our 
former  standards,  inadequate  as  they 
were.  The  longer  and  the  greater 
task,  to  achieve  standards  socially 
acceptable,  will  remain. 

In  addition  to  their  effort  to  raise 
standards  of  living,  wage  earners 
have  had  a  further  objective  in  try¬ 
ing  to  shorten  the  hours  of  work,  and 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
hours  have  been  shortened  by  about 
15  per  cent.  But  such  an  average 
figure  conceals  a  great  variety  of 
conditions.  In  several  industries  the 
hours  worked  were  as  high  as  60  per 
week  in  1930  and  in  others  as  low  as 
44.  Pioneer  and  Puritan  habits  and 
philosophies  regarding  long  hours  of 
labor  have  given  ground  slowly  be¬ 
fore  the  oncoming  machine,  but  long 
hours  of  toil  promise  to  be  less  in  the 
future,  and  with  this  lessening  of 
labor  comes  the  problem  of  how  best 
to  utilize  the  hours  thus  saved.  / 

No  Unemployment  Solution. 

While  there  has  been  gain  to  labor 
in  higher  earnings  and  shorter  hours, 
there  has  been  no  such  success 
against  the  terror  of  unemployment. 
Along  with  physical  illness  and  men¬ 
tal  disease  unemployment  ranks  as  a 
major  cause  of  suffering.  Fortunately 
it  has  been  less  extensile  amone 


caused  by  the  automobile  and  the 
railroad  or  to  the  newer  forms  and 
distributions  of  wealth.  These  illus¬ 
trations  show  the  nature  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  rural  and  village  life  caused 
by  the  economic  and  technological 
forces  of  change.  The  issue  in  part 
Is  one  of  an  improved  coordination 
of  villages  and  farms,  but  it  is  also 
a  problem  of  better  union  with  the 
cities.  These  relationships  affect  not 
a  small  class,  but  the  whole  body  of 
the  nation.  There  are  approximately 
30  million  people  living  on  farms  and 
32  million  more  in  communities  with 
populations  of  less  than  10,000.  While 
many  rural  communities  may  have 
passed  the  peak  of  difficulties  in 
making  their  adjustments  to  the  au¬ 
tomobile  and  its  concomitants  and  in 
these  respects  are  becoming  more 
stable,  we  must  expect  that  further 
changes  initiated  elsewhere  will  ne¬ 
cessitate  further  adjustments  in  the 
years  to  come.  The  process  is  one 
of  diffusion  of  new  agencies  of 
change  from  centers  of  dispersal 
along  the  channels  of  communication, 
reaching  last  those  places  farthest 
removed  from  their  point  of  origin. 

The  plane  of  living  in  many  far 
outlying  rural  sections  has  been  but 
slightly  affected  by  recent  improve¬ 
ments.  In  the  richer  districts  higher 
standards  of  living  are  set  up,  edu¬ 
cation  is  strengthened,  and  there  are 
more  new  improvements.  In  poorer 
sections  usually  far  removed  from 
the  great  zones  of  transportation, 
there  are  higher  mortality  rates,  and 
the  knowledge  upon  which  effective 
citizenship  is  based  is  more  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  idea  of  a  national 
minimum  standard— in  health,  in  edu¬ 
cation,  in  culture  as  well  as  in  in¬ 
come— below  which  citizens  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  is  applicable 
to  localities  as  well  as  to  individuals. 
Recognition  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
poorer  or  more  isolated  communities 
in  helping  themselves  effectively  has 
led  to  a  wide  use  of  grants  in 
j  aid,  whereby  assistance  from  central 
|  sources  or  richer  centers  is  extended 
under  certain  conditions.  Because  of 
utilization  of  this  principle  in  the 
past  decade,  fewer  mothers  have 
died  in  childbirth  and  many  children 
are  better  educated,  to  mention  only 
two  effects.  It  should  be  realized, 
moreover,  that  the  State  aid  ex¬ 
tended  to  rural  schools  and  other 
rural  institutions  is  small  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  contribution  which  the 
countryside  makes  to  the  cities  in 
the  form  of  the  millions  of  young 
people,  ready  for  life’s  work.  The 
cost  of  rearing  and  educating  the 
migrants  from  the  farms  to  the  cities 
during  the  decade  1920-1930  has  been 
estimated  by  our  experts  at  about  10 
billion  dollars. 


Grants  Not  Necessary. 

Maintenance  of  a  national  mini¬ 
mum  by  grants  in  aid  would  not  be 
necessary  if  a  very  large  area  were 
used  as  the  base  for  collecting  rev¬ 
enue  and  making  expenditures.  In 
cities  the  budgetary  unit  is  no*  the 
ward  but  the  whole  city,  and  thus 
there  is  no  need  of  a  grant  in  aid  to 
a  poor  ward  in  order  to  maintain 
sanitation,  health  and  education. 
Since  communication  is  unifying  re¬ 
gions  as  cities  are  unified,  the  prob¬ 
lem  centers  on  grants  in  aid  or 
changes  in  sizes  of  governmental 
units.  In  either  case  the  spirit  of 
local  government  is  affected,  but 
that  has  already  been  modified  by 
the  communication  agencies. 

How  radically  the  countryside  will 
be  transformed  by  machinery,  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication 


We  may  be  losing  ground,  and  per-  mains  to  be  seen.  T ^ 
J  -  forces  which  made  modern  cities. 


continent.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  earlier  decade  in  the  country’s 
history  had  seen  the  wholesale  adop¬ 
tion  of  so  m$ny  new  goods,  such  con¬ 
siderable  changes  in  the  habits  of 
consumers,  fs  the  years  1920-1929. 

New  Theory  of  Selling. 

The  financial  motives  for  launching 
new  products  have  always  been 
strong.  The  maker  of  a  new  article 
which  appeals  to  buyers  can  hope  to 
escape  at  least  for  a  few  years  from 
close  price  competition.  In  1920-1929, 
when  output  was  increasing  with  un¬ 
usual  rapidity  and  wholesale  prices 
on  the  whole  were  sagging,  these 
motives  were  peculiarly  strong.  But 
the  favorite  methods  of  seeking  to 
profit  from  new  products  seem  to 
have  changed  in  a  measure.  In  the 
past,  the  novelty  has  often  been  held 
at  a  high  price  for  years,  and  only 
gradually  reduced  to  a  level  at  which 
the  masses  of  wage  earners  could 
afford  to  buy.  Recently  this  process 
has  been  telescoped.  Men  who  be¬ 
lieved  they  had  a  novelty  with  a  wide 
appeal  often  tried  from  the  start  to 
bring  their  article  within  the  reach 
of  as  many  consumers  as  possible, 
and  hoped  -frhat  they  might  realize 
the  profits  yielded  by  small  margins 
multiplied  by  millions  of  sales. 

Faced  by  such  tactics,  the  pur¬ 
veyors  of  long  familiar  goods  have 
had  difficulty  in  maintaining  their 
shares  in  the  consumer's  dollar.  In 
self-defense,  they  too  have  resorted 
to  high-pressure  salesmanship,  pay¬ 
ment  by  instalments,  and  the  like. 
Hence  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
thought  and  the  money  lavished  upon 
selling,  and  an  enormous  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  the  attack  upon  the  consum¬ 
er’s  attention.  Not  only  is  the  house¬ 
wife  solicited  to  buy  for  two  dollars 
down  and  a  dollar  a  month  a  dozen 
attractive  articles  her  mother  never 
dreamed  of;  she  is  also  told  of  un¬ 
suspected  merits  in  products  she  has 
used  all  her  life,  which  now  come  in 
new  packages  under  seductive 
brands.  The  t^sk  of  making  ,wise 
choices  becomes  harder  the  more 


haps  we  shall  continue  to  lose  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Rural  Trends  and 
Rural  Problems 


The  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
great  rural  areas  are  being  profound¬ 
ly  modified  by  a  score  of  factors. 
Improved  communications,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  quantity  production  and 
possibilities  of  national  marketing 
are  increasing  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  that  tendency  toward  uni¬ 
formity  of  American  life  which  has 
long  impressed  foreigners  accustomed 
to  the  picturesque  variations  of  hous¬ 
ing,  dress,  manners  and  speech  in 
Europe.  Those  groups  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  change  their  economic 
and  social  habits  most  slowly  are 
now  objects  of  this  pressure.  Cities 
have  long  been  subject  to  rural  in¬ 
fluences  through  migration.  Now 
rural  communities— villagers  as  well 
as  farmers— are  obtaining  from  the 
cities,  where  most  inventions  are 
made,  more  of  the  new  conveniences 
and  amenities  which  invention  offers, 
and  find  that  they  are  entangled  in 
perplexities,  afising  from  the  fact 
that  new  and  old  habits  do  not  fuse 
harmoniously.  Thus  the  economic 
union  of  the  country  and  the  village 
is  assuming  new  forms,  largely 
shaped  by  the  automobile  and  the 
communication  inventions;  but  the 
adjustments  of  school,  church  and 
government  are  proving  difficult. 
The  trend  toward  the  village  has 
weakened  the  open  country  churches, 
and  has  not  brought  country  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  village  churches  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  the  country  churches  are 
closed.  In  the  districts  which  have 
not  adopted  the  consolidated  school, 
there  are  still  many  small  open  coun¬ 
try  schools  with  only  a  few  pupils. 
Village  high  schools  and  commercial 
schools  draw  students  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  farms  which  do  not  share 
in  the  control  of  educational  policy. 
Local  governments  set  up  a  century 
ago  in  jurisdictions  based  upon 
travel  by  horse  and,,  upon  wealth 
largely*  in  farm  lands  are  not  suited 


Now  they  are  extending  their  sway 
over  rural  regions  with  possible 
transformations  in  manners,"  morals 
and  customs. 

Of  those  gainfully  occupied  a 
smaller  percentage  is  engaged  in 
farming  than  in  manufacturing,  and 
the  rural  part  of  our  population  has 
fallen  in  numbers  below  the  urban. 
Political  institutions  have  lagged  be¬ 
hind  economic  institutions,  however, 
as  is  witnessed  by  the  over- represen¬ 
tation  of  rural  regions  in  State 
Legislatures.  The  population  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  States  remains  more 
than  half  rural  and  by  1950  perhaps 
nearly  half  the  States  will  still  be 
more  than  one-half  rural.  These 
facts  must  be  recognized  in  plans  re¬ 
garding  education,  business  and  other 
important  phases  of  national  policy. 


The  Importance  of 
Minority  Groups 

Unless  the  recent  restrictions  upon 
immigration  are  relaxed  or  the  de¬ 
clining  trend  in  the  natural  increase 
of  color  groups  is  reversed,  the  much 
debated  problem  of  minority  ethnic 
groups  will  become  less  acute,  al¬ 
though  the  relationship  of  Negroes 
and  whites  will  raise  continuing 
problems.  From  time  to  time  new 
elements  in  the  population  may  be 
introduced,  such  as  the  recent  acces¬ 
sion  of  Filipinos  and  Mexicans.  The 
development  of  distant  peoples  for 
whose  welfare  the  United  States  has 
assumed  a  degree  of  responsibility 
has  created  a  problem  which  requires 
attention,  and  there  are  signs  of  a 
more  alert  and  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing.  Yet  our  country  is  a  colo¬ 
nial  power  without  a  well-developed 
colonial  policy. 

The  problem  of  the  minority  groups 
both  within  and  without  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  is  not  so  much 
racial  as  cultural.  Adaptation  needs 
to  be  mutual  if  the  varied  strains 
are  to  be  knit  into  a  productive  and 
peaceful  economic  and  social  order. 

Social  discrimination,  injustice  and 
’inequality  of 'opportunity  often  blo£k 
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C4i.se  of  the  foreign  born  and  of  na¬ 
tive  color  groups.  In  the  past  the 
relations  of  Negroes  and  whites  have 
been  marred  by  evidence  of  friction 
and  injustice,  but  moro  recently 
there  has  been  a  growing  Bpirlt  of 
accommodation.  As  Negroes  have 
moved  northward  and  westward 
from  Southern  towns  and  cotton 
fields,  new  questions  have  arisen 
over  their  entrance  Into  industry 
and  politics,  questions  which  may 
become  more  widespread  in  *•»«  fu¬ 
ture.  Their  elevation  in  the  econom- 
lc  and  cultural  scale  will  probably 
mean  a  more  effective  group  con¬ 
sciousness.  Rights  of  minorities 
need  especially  to  be  guarded  and 

Jntorprotod  with  understanding,  such 
understanding  as  develops  most 
soundly  from  mutual  discussion  and 
mutual  action. 

Demands  of  Minorities. 

While  some  of  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented  by  minority  groups  based  up¬ 
on  race  and  nationality  seem  likely 
to  decline  in  prominence,  the  cog¬ 
nate  problems  of  groups  with  special 
interests  based  upon  economic  or  oc¬ 
cupational  needs  will  loom  large  in 
future.  Many  of  these  groups  Mall 
undoubtedly  become  more  insistent 
in  their  demands  and  their  methods 
of  securing  recognition  may  raise 
new  questions.  The  forces  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  science  are  leading  to  a 
variety  of  associations  based  on  eco¬ 
nomic  interests,  and  in  a  country 
whose  political  representation  is  geo¬ 
graphical  these  non-territorial  in¬ 
terests  have  no  direct  government 
channels  through  which  to  make 
themselves  felt.  Occupational  and 
economic  groups  have  thus  been 
forced  to  devise  other  ways  of  ex¬ 
pressing  themselves— by  propaganda, 
by  lobbying  and  by  work  through 
associations.  As  society  bfecomes 
more  heterogeneous  in  its  economic 
interests  the  problem  of  minority 
groups  of  this  kind  promises  to  be 
come  more  complicated  and  more 
grave.  Indeed,  group  conflicts  of  one 
kind  or  another  still  remain  as  a  na¬ 
tional  social  problem. 

The  National  Family 
And  Its  Problems 

The  family  is  primarily  the  social 
organization  which  meets  the  need 
of  affection  and  provides  for  the 
bearing  and  nurture  of  children.  It 
is  sometimes  forgotten  that  it  could 
once  lay  claim  on  other  grounds  to 
being  the  major  social  organization, 
lt  was 


children  is  the  problem.  This  is  ft 
tusk  in  which  the  clergy  and  clinics 
are  already  showing  an  increasing 
interest.  Much  more  knowledge  is 
needed  of  the  psychology  of  emo¬ 
tional  expression  and  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  need  for  the  artist  as  well 
as  the  moralist.  There  are  few  prob¬ 
lems  of  society  where  success  would 
bring  richer  rewards. 

Happiness  as  Goal. 

of  the  facts  on  numbers  of 
marriages  ana  of  di¬ 

vorce,  there  are  diverse  personalities 
and  the  play  of  human  emotions 
which  defy  exact  measurement.  Hap¬ 
piness  and  unhappiness  have  been 
little  studied  by  science,  yet  happi¬ 
ness  is  one  of  our  most  cherished 
goals.  As  economic  institutions  are 
the  clue  to  the  standard  of  living, 
so,  perhaps,  the  institution  of  the 
family  is  nearest  that  elusive  thing 
called  happiness.  Opinions  vary  as 
to  how  much  unhappiness  there  is 
in  marriage,  but  in  several  studies, 
with  rather  large  samples,  generally 
among  educated  groups,  around 
three-fourths  or  four-fifths  are  re¬ 
ported  as  happily  married,  either  by 
the  married  persons  themselves  or 
by  close  friends  of  the  families.  The 
ratings  are  fairly  constant.  While 
science  has  thrown  little  light  on 
what  happiness  is,  it  appears  to  be 
closely  bound  up  with  the  affections. 
The  family,  of  course,  does  not  have 
a  monopoly  of  the  affectional  life, 
and  happiness  may  be  found  in 
work,  in  religion  and  in  many  other 
ways.  Although  closely  related  to 
the  affections,  happiness  is  based 
upon  the  whole  personality  and  its 
successful  integration,  and  this  in¬ 
tegration  goes  back  to  childhood  and 
the  family  setting.  The  family  is 
not  only  concerned  with  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  adults,  but  by  shaping  the 
personalities  of  its  children  more 
than  any  other  institution  it  deter¬ 
mines  their  capacity  for  happiness. 
Further  progress  in  mental  hygiene 
may  provide  wholly  unsuspected  help 
in  this  field.  The  study  of  marriage 
and  divorce  may  not  only  aid  in 
stabilizing  the  family  but  may  also 
help  us  on  the  road  to  happiness. 

Children  and  Their 
Relation  to  Family 

The  world  is  just  beginning  to  re¬ 
alize  the  importance  of  our  early 
years  in  making  us  what  we  are. 
Much  of  what  is  thought  of  as  hered¬ 
ity  is  really  the  family  influence  on 
the  personality  of  the  child,  an  in- 

- -  the  chief  economic  insti  u-  Vf]uence  qUjte  as  significant  socially 

tion,  the  factory  of  the  time,  produc-  Vg  any  that  the  family  possesses.  An 
ing  almost  ail  that  man  consumed.  j  A  ttempt  to  realize  the  human  poten- 
It  was  also  the  main  educational  in-  .  tlalities  here  and  to  prevent  some  of 
stitution.  The  factory  displaced  t  e  the  tragedies  which  occur  is  being 
family  as  the  chief  unit  of  economic  ,  ma(je  through  parent  education,  but 
production  in  large  part  because  to  reach  the  millions  of  mothers  scat 
steam,  which  took  the  place  of  man 
power,  could  not  be  used  efficiently 
in  so  small  a  unit  as  the  home.  Some 
of  the  economic  functions  of  the 
family  were  transferred  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  store,  although  it  remains 
the  most  important  consumption 
unit.  At  the  same  time,  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  protective  functions  were 
transferred  in  part  to  the  State  or 
to  industry.  Other  institutions,  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  large  scale,  less  per¬ 
sonal  in  character,  less  steeped  in 
feeling,  but  with  greater  technical 
efficiency,  grew  up  outside  the  home 
and  gradually  extended  their  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  lives  of  members  of 
the  family  in  their  outside  activities. 

The  changes  in  industry  have  been 
more  rapid  than  those  in  the  family, 
as  witnessed  by  the  survival  of  old 
forms  of  family  law,  of  the  patriar¬ 
chal-employer  conception  of  the  hus¬ 
band,  of  the  old  theories  as  to  the 
proper  place  of  women  in  society, 
and  of  the  difficulties  of  adequate 
child  training. 


community,  indu^y  and  govern¬ 
ment.  The  proble"1  here  is  to  utilize 
available  resource  to  conserve  child¬ 
hood  in  the  midst  rapidly  shifting 
conditions  of  fum  V  life.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  th-  schools,  nurseries 
or  other  agencies  "iay  enroll  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  v;ry  young  children 
in  the  future.  In  the  United  States 
20  per  cent  of  all  children  5  years  old 
were  in  school  in  1930,  as  compared 
with  17  per  cent  in  1900. 

Effect  on  Wor»en 
Of  Economic  Trends 

As  production  pi  economic  goods 
was  transferred  from  the  home  to 
outside  industry,  linen’s  work  went 
from  the  homestead -*o  factories  ana 
stores.  Women  not  work  outside 
the  home  to  theiime  extent,  partly 
no  doubt  because  children,  cooking 
and  housekeeping  still  occupied  them 
at  home,  although  a  number  of  their 
occupations,  such  as  spinning,  weav¬ 
ing,  soap  making  and  laundering, 
were  transferred  to  outside  institu¬ 
tions.  The  number  of  women  work¬ 
ing  outside  the  home  is  increasing. 
In  1900  21  per  cent  of  all  women  over 
16  years  of  age  were  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed,  while  in  1930  the  percentage 
was  25.  In  manufacturing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  women  employed  is  de¬ 
clining,  but  it  is  increasing  rapidly 
in  the  clerical  occupations,  in  trade 
and  transportation  and  in  the  profes¬ 
sions.  Women  are  employed  in  some 
527  occupations;  but  they  tend  to 
concentrate  in  a  few  callings,  for 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  employed 
women  are  in  24  different  occupa¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  younger  women  and 
the  unmarried  who  form  the  bulk  of 
women  at  work  outside  the  home. 
One  in  four  of  all  females  16  years 
old  and  over  is  employed  and  only 
one  in  eight  married  women  is  em¬ 
ployed,  but  the  percentage  of  married 
women  at  work  is  increasing  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  number  of 
women  gainfully  occupied,  and  the 
average  age  of  women  who  are  bread¬ 
winners  is  rising  slowly. 


Family  Has  Weakened. 

The  various  functions  of  the  home 
in  the  past  served  to  bind  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  together.  As  they 
weakened  or  were  transferred  from 
the  home  to  outside  agencies,  there 
were  fewer  ties  to  hold  the  members, 
with  a  consequent  increase  of  sepa¬ 
ration  and  divorce.  Divorces  have 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that,  if 
present  trends  continue,  one  of  every 
five  or  six  bridal  couples  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  will  ultimately  have  their 
marriage  broken  in  the  divorce 
court.  This  prospect  has  led  to  much 
concern  over  the  future  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  prophecies  that  it  will  be¬ 
come  extinct.  Anthropologists,  how¬ 
ever,  tell  us  that  no  people  has  ever 
been  known  without  the  institution 
of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  peoples  have  had  higher  rates 
of  separation  and  remarriage,  espe¬ 
cially  those  with  simpler  cultures 
than  ours.  Few  cultures,  however, 
have  or  ever  have  had  families 
which  perform  as  few  economic 
functions  as  do  American  families 
today  dwelling  in  city  apartments. 

These  facts  suggest,  as  does  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  divorce  curve,  that  our 
culture  may  be  conducive  to  further 
increases  in  divorce  unless  programs 
are  instituted  to  counteract  this  ten¬ 
dency.  The  growing  divorce  rate  ap¬ 
parently  has  not  acted  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  marriage,  for  the  married 
percentage  of  the  population  has 
been  increasing  during  the  40  years 
for  which  there  are  records. 

With  the  weakening  of  economic, 
social  and  religious  bonds  in  the 
family,  its  stability  seems  to  depend  j  of  research  yielding  specific  and  ex 
upon  the  strength  of  the  tie  of  af-  act  knowledge  which  may  be  applied 
fection,  correlated  sentiments  and  j  generally  by  mothers,  fathers  and 
spiritual  values,  the  joys  and  respon-  j  teachers.  Even  now  in  a  territory  as 
sibilities  of  rearing  children.  How  to  large  as  ours  and  with  knowledge  so 
strengthen  this  tie,  to  make  mar-  |  unequally  distributed  there  is  a  lag 
riage^and  the  ^farndy  jneet  morq  ade-  I  in  the^appHcati^on ^of  available  knowl- 
quately  the  personality  needs  and  1  edge  as  well  as  in  the  desired  co- 
ssr)lraHon»  af  man  And  woman  and  I  ordination  of  home,  school,  church. 


tered  in  individual  homes  is  no  easy 
task  and  such  influences  on  a  large 
scale  can  be  directed  more  easily 
through  the  schools.  The  home  is  a 
very  conservative  institution,  as  the 
leaders  of  Communism  in  Russia 
know,  for  the  habits  and  beliefs  of 
parents  tend  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
children.  These  potentialities  of  child 
development  and  the  responsibility  of 
parenthood  make  parent  education  a 
major  problem  of  the  future. 

An  influence  affecting  the  status  of 
children  is  their  diminishing  propor¬ 
tion  in  society.  In  1930  for  the  first 
time  there  were  fewer  children  under 
five  years  of  age  in  one  census  year 
than  in  the  one  preceding.  For  the 
first  time  also  there  were  fewer  chil¬ 
dren  under  five  years  of  age  than 
from  5  to  10  years  of  age.  In  some 
cities  already  there  are  not  enough 
children  to  occupy  the  desks  in  the 
earlier  grades.  This  decreasing  en¬ 
rollment  has  not  yet  reached  the  high 
schools,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  unless  a  larger  proportion  of 
those  out  of  school  are  continued  in 
school.  Though  the  supply  of  children 
is  being  restricted,  the  demand  for 
them  continues.  The  value  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  society  may  be  expected  to 
rise  and  more  attention  will  be  given 
to  their  well  being  and  training,  espe¬ 
cially  if  wealth  continues  to  increase. 
This  interest  has  already  been  shown 
by  the  three  White  House  Confer¬ 
ences  on  the  child,  the  first  called  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1909,  the  sec¬ 
ond  by  President  Wilson  in  1919  and 
the  third  by  President  Hoover  in  1929, 
dealing  with  all  aspects  of  childhood 
and  its  conservation. 

Dangers  Still  Threaten. 

The  prospect  of  increased  interest 
in  children  and  their  well  being 
should  not  lead  to  complacency,  how¬ 
ever,  for  there  is  still  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  child  in  nervousness  and 
mental  disorder,  a  danger  which  may 
be  greater  in  the  small  family  sys¬ 
tem.  Nor  should  the  damage  to  child¬ 
hood  from  economic  insecurity  and  its 
consequence  for  the  family  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  Furthermore,  there  is  stimulus 
to  action  in  the  thought  of  the 
scarcely  touched  resources  for  better 
childhood.  Indeed  some  educators  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  better  rearing  of  children 
may  lead  to  a  healthier  psychological 
adjustment  of  man  to  civilization 
through  the  refusal  to  accept  the  ir¬ 
rational  and  unhealthy  customs  that 
exist  all  around  us.  Enthusiasts  even 
see  the  possibility  of  directing  social 
change  through  the  manner  of  rear¬ 
ing  children. 

With  this  interest  and  hope  for  such 
high  rewards  there  is  a  pressing  need 


how  to  secure  reduction  of  construc¬ 
tion  costs,  greater  use  of  economic 
organization,  science  and  invention. 
To  meet  the  need  of  better  housing 
at  lower  costs  improved  methods  of 
financing  by  private  organizations 
are  being  tried  for  families  of  the 
lower  income  groups.  Proposals  of 
changes  in  the  system  of  taxation 
are  also  being  made.  The  question  of 
governmental  aid  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  will  probably  arise  in  view  of 
the  social  utility  of  good  homes.  The 
improvement  or  housing  involves  the 
organization  of  the  whole  community 
through  city  and  regional  planning. 
In  cities  the  new  distribution  of  pop¬ 
ulation  effected  by  the  automobile 
has  accentuated  the  housing  problem 
in  oi< j  residence  sections  near  busi¬ 
ness  districts.  Bad  housing  in  these 
areas  and  also  in  rural  areas  persists 
in  part  because  of  the  durability  of 
the  construction  materials  used  in 
the  old  houses.  If  the  life  of  a  house 
were  short,  or  if  the  cost  of  modern¬ 
ization  were  small,  it  would  be  easy 
to  adopt  the  new  standards  and  con¬ 
veniences  in  kitchens  and  bath  rooms 
and  in  heating  and  cooling  systems. 
New  inventions  in  materials  and  de¬ 
signs  of  homes  as  well  as  in  equip¬ 
ment  are  said  to  foreshadow  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  housing  methods  and  if  so 
may  greatly  aid  in  working  out  the 
problem. 

Electricity  is  a  form  of  power  which 
can  be  transferred  considerable  dis¬ 
tances  and  is  adapted  to  the  size  of 
the  household  so  that  the  number  of 
electrical  appliances  for  the  home 
now  reaches  well  into  the  hundreds. 
While  steam  has  been  the  enemy  of 
the  household,  electricity  is  its  friend, 
but  that  electricity  will  restore  the 
home  to  its  former  economic  prestige 
is  not  likely.-  There  are,  however,  26 
million  women  who  have  part  or  full 
time  jobs  as  housewives  and  where 
there  is  a  housewife  there  is  a  home. 

Influence  of  Schools 
In  National  Life 


ideas  as  well  as  vocational  trainiu^, 
They  are  centres  of  thought.  WfrAf 
ideas  shall  bo  passed  on  may  be  afc 
issue  in  the  future  when  the  full 
power  and  influence  of  communic^ 
tion  inventions  in  dealing  with  masfy 
stimuli  are  realized.  Among  Fasc) nt&t 
Communists,  churches,  patriots  and 
social  reformers  it  is  already  a  mot* 
ter  of  grave  concern  who  shaJl  coi* 
trol  the  ideas  of  the  children. 

The  Church  Seek 
Forward  Movement 

The  ideas  and  values  of  ii/e  have  la 
the  past  centred  in  the  church  more 
than  in  any  other  social  institution 
except  the  fMnfly,  Tne  rgigTT  ^  ~ 
church  in  society  was  at  one  tira^ 
extraordinarily  broad.  It  dominated 
international  relations ;  it  was  the 
patron  of  the  arts ;  it  taught  the 
ethics  of  family  life;  medical  practic4 
and  healing  were  among  its  func¬ 
tions;  and  education  apd  learning 
were  sponsored  almost  wholly  by  fi. 
Religious  issues  determined  migra* 
tion  and  wars.  As  time  went  on  thf 
church  became  differentiated  front 
the  state,  in  large  part  it  was  sep¬ 
arated  from  politics  and  education^ 
and  was  dissociated  from  healing. 
Ethics  and  religion  have  been  tradk 
tionally  united,  but  whether  this 
sociation  will  continue  mav  be  prob¬ 
lematical. 

Up  to  1926,  the  date  of  the  last  re¬ 
ligious  census,  the  church  in  the 
United  States  had  increased  its  men*, 
bership  at  about  the  same  rate  that 
the  general  population  had  growl*. 
In  the  five  years  following  1926,  tb® 
Protestant  church  membership — the 
only  one  for  which  we  have  figure® 
—is  reported  to  have  increased  2.$ 
per  cent,  less  than  the  increase  itf 
population.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
the  rate  of  gain  in  membership  ha® 
grown  faster  since  1929,  as  the  infl*. 
ence  of  a  depression  is  to  increase 
church  membership.  From 


--  -  1906  to 

i  1926  the  wealth  of  churches  increased 

- . Reverence  for  the  home,  especially  j  more  rapidly  than  did  the  national 
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power  is  weak,  there  are  some  un 
certainties  regarding  their  continuity 
of  employment,  and  for  these  reasons 
their  wages  are  low.  Their  entrance 
into  industry,  then,  presents  a  num¬ 
ber  of  problems  involving  legislation 
and  organization. 

Social  Life  Outside  Homes. 

The  transfer  of  functions  from  the 
home  has  not  been  solely  economic. 
Many  functions  have  gone  to  the 
government,  as  for  instance  educa¬ 
tional  and  protective  functions,  as 
well  as  regulatory  controls  over  in¬ 
dustry.  With  the  losses  of  the  family 
as  a  social  institution,  other  institu¬ 
tions,  clubs  and  associations,  amuse¬ 
ments,  librari^r^d  political  organi¬ 
zations  are  centres  of  activities  out¬ 
side  the  home.  It  has  been  said  that 
some  homes  are  merely  “parking 
places”  for  parents  and  children  who 
spend  their  active  hours  elsewhere. 
In  the  political  field,  since  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  Nineteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  the  percentage  of  women  regis¬ 
tering  for  voting  is  a  good  deal  less 
than  that  for  men,  but  from  sample 
studies  available  it  appears  to  be  in¬ 
creasing,  and  women  have  sat  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  have  held 
office  in  Federal,  State  and  local 
jurisdictions. 

The  diminution  of  the  home  occu¬ 
pations  and  activities  of  women  opens 
several  possibilities.  One  is  the  en¬ 
trance  of  women  into  industry  as  has 
been  noted.  If  there  were  more  part 
time  jobs  the  movement  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  accelerated.  Another  possi¬ 
bility  is  the  entrance  of  women  into 


values  other  than  material  ones.  An¬ 
other  social  institution,  the  school,  is 
a  center  of  hope  and  concern.  Few 
countries  have  ever  been  so  eager  for 
education  as  the  United  States. 

Nearly  all  children  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  age  now  go  to  school  in 
this  country,  although  the  attendance 
of  the  Negroes  is  much  below  that  of 
the  whites.  Of  those  of  high  school 
age,  about  50  per  cent  are  now  In 
school— evidence  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  single  effort  which  government  in 
the  United  States  has  ever  put  forth. 
An  eight-fold  increase  of  high  school 
enrollments  and  a  five-fold  increase 
for  college  since  1900  is  a  great 
achievement,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  are  still  many  who 
do  not  share  these  advantages.  If, 
however,  the  growth  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  continues  a  question  may  well 
be  raised  as  to  whether  there  will  be 
-joo  paquo-os  am  jo  qSnoua 

lar”  jobs  for  those  with  higher  de¬ 
grees.  Yet  the  higher  education  is 
clearly  cultural  and  not  wholly  voca¬ 
tional  and  plumbers  may  discuss 
Aristotle  with  intellectual  if  not  fi¬ 
nancial  profit. 

As  the  volume  of  knowledge  to  be 
acquired  increases  in  the  future,  the 
question  as  to  how  long  a  person 
should  go  to  school  will  be  raised. 
The  biological  age  for  marriage  is 
reached  some  time  in  the  teens  and 
in  most  cases  earning  a  living  can¬ 
not  long  be  delayed.  This  problem 
will  be  worked  out  no  doubt  by  im¬ 
provements  in  the  curricula  of  the 
high  school  and  the  grade  schools 
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third  is  the  heightened  standard  of 
the  quality  of  housework.  A  fourth  is 
more  recreation  and  leisure.  The  fu¬ 
ture  position  of  women  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  degree  of  flow  into 
these  channels  and  the  problem  is  to 
direct  this  flow  into  the  channels 
most  desirable.  Meanwhile,  the  tra¬ 
dition  lingers  that  woman’s  place  is 
in  the  home  and  the  social  philoso¬ 
phy  regarding  her  status  has  not 
changed  as  rapidly  as  have  the  vari¬ 
ous  social  and  economic  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  problem  of  changing  these 
lagging  attitudes  amounts  in  many 
cases  to  fighting  for  rights  and 
against  discrimination.  Women  are 
newcomers  into  the  outside  world 
hitherto  mainly  the  sphere  of  men. 
Many  barriers  of  custom  remain  and 
the  community  is  not  making  the 
most  of  this  potential  supply  of  able 
services. 

Problems  of  Housing 

And  the  Household  / 

Society  is  trying  to  strengthen  th 
home  and  the  family  by  many  aidf , 
such  as  courts^.,  social  legislation, 
home  economic  courses,  and  th  i 
church.  An  important  effort  t  ) 
strengthen  the  family  is  concerne  1 
with  good  housing.  The  influence  cf 
housing  in  family  life  is  observed  i  i 
the  case  of  the  apartment  houst , 
which  in  its  present  form  is  ill  ad 
apted  to  children,  but  which  present; 
savings  in  household  duties  an< 
makes  possible  certain  advantages  o 
congregate  living.  New  homes  in\ 
multi-family  dwellings  were  almost' 
50  per  cent  of  the  new  homes  in  cities 
constructed  before  tjie  depression, 
but  only  a  small  proportion  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  twelve  per  cent,  live  in  apart¬ 
ments.  Although  the  percentage  of 
home  ownership  has  been  increasing 
slightly  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  mobility  of  population  encourages 
rentipg.  rathe?  th^n  home  o\^ning[. 
About"  half  "of"  {Vfe  nation’s  “families 
live  in  rented  homes.  The  problem  is 


of  adult  education.  With  shorter 
hours  of  labor  a  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  adults  may  be  developed  and 
become  widespread,  although  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  great  enemy  to  adult  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  competition  of  amuse¬ 
ments. 

Much  Asked  of  Schools. 

It  will  always  be  difficult  to  keep 
curricula  in  adjustment  with  chang¬ 
ing  times  and  with  new  knowledge. 
Some  schools  and  colleges  still  offer 
courses  which  are  survivals  from  the 
scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
proportion  of  emphasis  to  be  placed 
on  vocational  courses  and  trade 
schools  as  compared  with  the  pro¬ 
portion  put  on  the  less  specifically 
utilitarian  subjects  is  one  of  the 
questions  of  educational  policy.  A 
democracy  with  a  mechanical  civili¬ 
zation  and  with  an  increasing  hetero¬ 
geneity  of  shifting  occupations  must 
ask  much  of  its  schools. 

The  changes  in  industrial,  economic 
and  social  conditions  which  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years  create  a 
demand  for  a  kind  of  education  radi¬ 
cally  different  from  that  which  was 
regarded  as  adequate  in  earlier  pe¬ 
riods  when  the  social  order  was  com¬ 
paratively  static.  Members  of’  a 
changing  society  must  be  prepared 
to  readjust  their  ideas  and  their 
habits  of  life.  They  not  only  must  be 
possessed  of  certain  types  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  which  were  common 
at  the  time  when  they  went  to  school, 
but  they  must  be  trained  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  adaptable  to 
new  conditions. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
failures  of  coordination  in  modern 
life  are  attributable  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  tendency  of  human 
beings  to  fall  into  fixed  habits  and 
conservative  attitudes.  Many  indi¬ 
viduals  are  unsuccessful  because  of 
their  inability  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  changes  which  take  place 
Abcrut  -them  -  - 

The  schools  deal  with  the  world  of 


raising  contributions.  Sunday  school 
attendance  increased,  1906-1926,  lees 
rapidly  than  did  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  total  population,  although 
the  youth  organizations  of  a  religion® 
nature  have  grown  very  rapidly,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  World  War.' 

Decline  of  Publications. 

What  has  happened  to  religious 
ideas  and  beliefs  is  not  recorded  by 
the  census,  but  it  has  been  possible 
to  draw  some  conclusions  from 
studies  of  religious  publications.  In 
the  proportion  of  religious  books  pet: 
1,000  listed  in  the  United  States  Gut* 
alog  and  in  the  percentage  of  re¬ 
ligious  articles  listed  in  Reader *4 
Guide  there  has  been  a  decline  sine® 
the  beginning  of  the  century, 
though  both  showed  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  when  the  right  to  teach  th® 
theory  of  evolution  in  the  schools 
was  before  the  courts.  The  propor¬ 
tion  which  the  circulation  of  Protes¬ 
tant  religious  publications  bears  to 
all  periodical  circulation  has  also 
similarly  declined.  Analysis  of  re¬ 
ligious  writings  for  this  period 
showed  that  the  number  of  article® 
on  traditional  religious  topics  has  de¬ 
creased  relatively,  while  certain  re¬ 
visions  of  traditional  religious  beliefs 
received  increased  attention,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  change  in  religious  creeds. 
Some  religious  beliefs  are  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  scientific  outlook  of 
the  day,  and  changes  in  science  pro¬ 
duce  a  lagging  adjustment  in  relig¬ 
ious  beliefs.  The  problem  of  recon¬ 
ciling  religion  and  science  is  often 
very  serious  for  the  troubled  spirit 
of  modern  man.  This  is  a  special 
case  of  a  general  problem,  namely, 
that  of  the  adaptation  of  the  church 
to  changing  conditions.  The  attempts 
to  develop  social  programs  unde? 
church  auspices  and  the  movements 
for  church  unity  and  cooperation 
among  religious  denominations  arc 
indications  that  the  church  is  awar© 
of  this  need. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  th© 
structure  of  religious  organizations 
will  persist,  however  their  functions 
change.  There  are  44  million  church 
members;  the  youth  organization* 
reach  6  million  young  people  and 
church  property  is  valued  at  7  billion 
dollars.  How  their  functions  may 
evolve  is  a  grave  issue.  One  function 
is  that  of  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
people  who  suffer  in  a  world  of  stress 
and  strain.  Another  is  that  of  serving 
social  and  community  life.  Still  an¬ 
other  function  is  that  of  an  ethical 
guide  and  force  not  only  for  individ¬ 
ual  but  also  for  social  conduct.  Th® 
church  is  legally  separated  from  th© 
state;  it  is  not  formally  in  politics, 
but  it  has  taken  interest  in  such 
problems  as  those  of  the  family,  mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce,  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor  relationships,  crime,  and 
many  local  community  questions.  Th© 
question  is  with  what  varying  degree* 
of  vigor  and  resource  will  the  forward 
movements  of  the  churches  be  di¬ 
rected  along  these  different  routes. 

Morals  and  Attitudes 
Of  the  Population 

Various  agencies  of  society  other 
than  school  and  church  are  engaged 
in  the  generation  and  transmission  of 
ideas,  as  for  example,  the  press  and 
the  library,  and  these  sources  yield 
information  on  changing  attitudes 
and  interests.  Publications  in  books 
and  in  articles  show  a  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  science  and  the  scientific  out¬ 
look.-  Attitudes  as  judged  by  publica¬ 
tions,  have  also  undergone  changes  in 
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l  ee  on  t  yours,  indicating:  a  decline  of 
the  authority  of  the  past  in  religion, 
ecionce  and  sex.  Precedent  is  very 
much  stronger  in  the  case  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  law. 

Our  experts  made  no  extensive  In¬ 
quiry  concerning  trends  in  morals  but 
it  requires  no  special  investigation  to 
See  the  setting  given  by  social  change 
to  the  problem  of  rules  of  guidance 
for  conduct.  In  a  stationary  and 
Simple  society  such  as  is  often  found 
among  primitive  peoples  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  are  much  the  same  from 
generation  to  generation.  A  father 
knows  about  what  the  conditions  of 
life  will  be  for  his  son  and  his  son's 
son.  Rules  of  oonduct  can  be  worked 
out  in  great  detail.  They  become 
-♦oated- by  etpcrtaaco  And  con  ba  ap¬ 
plied  minutely  to  specific  situations. 
The  authority  of  the  past  is  mighty. 
There  is  majesty  in  the  law. 

In  a  changing  heterogeneous  soci¬ 
ety  such  as  ours,  many  situations  are 
hew.  Specific  detailed  rules  of  guid¬ 
ance  based  on  the  past  are  difficult 
to  apply.  Rules  are  worked  out  but 
they  are  abstract  and  tend  to  be  too 
general  for  detailed  guidance.  The 
authority  of  the  past  tends  to  fade. 
Recourse  to  reason  is  difficult  to  ap¬ 
ply  and  often  fails  in  the  emotional 
situations  where  the  problems  of  con¬ 
duct  arise.  Perhaps  the  study  of  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  may  uncover  new  re¬ 
sources  to  help  in  these  moral  per¬ 
plexities. 

Codes  of  behavior  and  manners 
tvhich  are  found  carefully  worked  out 
In  stationary  societies  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  restricting  the  play  of  selfish¬ 
ness  and  egotism.  In  a  changing  so¬ 
ciety,  the  breaking  down  of  these 
codes  removes  some  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  selfishness,  and  thus  the 
problem  of  moral  conduct  is  made 
more  difficult  in  modern  society. 

Changes  in  Codes  Slow. 

Social  philosophies  are  somewhat 
like  codes  of  morals  in  their  resist¬ 
ance  to  change.  Their  changes  often 
lag-  behind  the  social  organizations 
JWith  which  they  are  connected.  Thus 
economic  philosophies  in  regard  to 
laissez-faire  and  competition  persist 
in  fields  where  the  combination 
movement  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
Old-fashioned  attitudes  toward  work 
persist  under  urban  factory  condi¬ 
tions.  Much  confusion  is  engendered 
In  the  minds  of  men  and  women  and 
young  people  generally  by  the  grad¬ 
ual  crumbling  of  many  solid  depend¬ 
able  beliefs  which  sustained  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Changes  in  habits  are  almost  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  measure  as  changes  in  ideas 
and  morals.  Habits  and  customs  are 
being  increasingly  modified  by 
changes  in  occupation  and  in  resi¬ 
dence.  Less  than  one  quarter  of  the 
population  now  lives  on  farms.  The 
change  in  the  manner  of  life  indi¬ 
cated  by  this  small  proportion  is  pro¬ 
found,  and  now  the  habits  within  the 
rural  regions  are  changing  too.  Our 
expert  studies  in  the  shifting  pat¬ 
terns  of  occupations  show  many  al¬ 
terations  in  daily  life.  The  old  skills 
©f  workmen  which  required  years  to 
build  up  are  disappearing  in  the  face 
of  mass  production.  We  have  taken 
to  wheels ;  farmers  use  machines,  gas¬ 
oline  engines  and  electricity;  the 
farmer,  like  the  city  man,  no  longer 
speaks  to  every  one  he  meets  on  the 
road  in  his  far-ranging  car;  more 
workmen  are  wearing  white  collars; 
middlemen  multiply;  engineers  are 
increasing  greatly  in  number,  while 
the  proportion  of  clergymen  is  de¬ 
creasing;  there  were  ten  newspaper 
men  in  1930  to  one  in  1870.  And  these 
are  only  random  observations  illus¬ 
trative  of  our  changing  habits. 

Problems  Presented 
By  Increasing  Leisure 

As  has  frequently  been  pointed  out, 
men  work  fewer  hours  per  day  and 
per  week  and  the  home  tasks  of 
women  axe  less  time-consuming ;  child 
labor  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
though  school  time  has  been  extend 
ed,  children  may  share  in  growing 
leisure  no  less  than  their  parents. 

To  profit  by  the  potential  market 
bffered  by  increasing  leisure,  many 
forms  of  amusement  or  recreation 
have  been  provided  on  a  commercial 
basis,  as  for  instance,  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  automobile  touring,  travel, 
radio,  boxing,  tennis,  golf,  baseball, 
football,  dancing  and  “resorts/’  On 
these  and  similar  recreations  in  the 
late  1920’s  our  experts  show  that  we 
spent  10  to  12  billion  dollars  a  year. 
The  curves  of  growth  for  most  of 
these  expenditures  show  steep  slopes. 
Seemingly  we  spend  more  time,  cer¬ 
tainly  we  spend  more  money  on  these 
modem  diversions  than  our  fore¬ 
fathers  spent  on  their  typical  recre¬ 
ations  of  fishing,  hunting,  riding  and 
yisiting. 

How  best  to  use  growing  leisure 
hours  is  an  individual  problem  in 
which  society  has  a  large  stake. 
Americans  have  but  scanty  tradi¬ 
tional  equipment  for  amusing  them¬ 
selves  gracefully  and  wholesomely. 
Advertisements  set  forth  what  our 
forefathers  would  have  called  temp¬ 
tations.  We  are  urged  to  yield  to 
their  enticements  by  notions  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  which  differ  radically 
from  those  entertained  even  in  our 
own  childhoods.  Man  is  not  a  ma¬ 
chine,  we  say;  his  nature  is  not 
adapted  to  long  hours  of  work  at 
repetitive  tasks ;  recreation  is  a 
physiological  need  as  much  as  food; 
if  wisely  chosen  it  is  good  for  both 
mind  and  bodv 

Supervision  of  Leisure. 

In  our  early  history  what  recrea- 


m unity,  except  for  certain  scarcely  there  seems  to  *>•  general  agreement : 
respectable  types.  We  still  feel  that  the  stlmulaUn  effect  of  certain  in- 
the  recreation  of  other  people  should  ventions,  as  or  example  coal  tar 


be  supervised ;  but  clearly  the  home 
cannot  exercise  efficient  supervision 
when  recreation,  because  of  the 
greater  mobility  of  people  for  profit 
making  reasons,  is  provided  in  the 
form  of  mass  entertainment.  A  grow¬ 
ing  proportion  of  people  admit  that 
workers  on  machines  or  in  shops  and 
offices  need  recreation,  and  many  of 
them  also  demand  that  the  munici¬ 
pality  or  State  assume  censorship 
and  control.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
see  evidence  of  rising  impatience 
with  government  supervision  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  free  hours.  One  of  the 
problems  which  will  still  need  atten¬ 
tion  in  supplying  this  almost  insati¬ 
able  hunger  for  amusement  and  di¬ 
version  is  to  devise  a  method  by 
which  the  standards  held  essential 
by  the  community  may  be  protected, 
at  the  same  time  allowing  for  the 
free  play  of  new  ideas  and  entertain¬ 
ing  novelties. 

By  virtue  of  commercialization,  the 
problem  of  leisure  is  bound  up  with 
purchasing.  Not  only  automobiles, 
radios  and  theatre  tickets,  but  also 
many  objects  of  household  decora¬ 
tion  or  personal  adornment  are 
bought  to  make  leisure  hours  more 
enjoyable.  By  way  of  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  our  national  scale  of  values, 
consider  the  following  miscellaneous 
list  of  American  expenditures  in 
1929  ;  200  million  dollars  were  spent 
on  flowers  and  shrubs,  600  million 
on  jewelry  and  silverware,  400  mil¬ 
lion  on  newspapers,  700  million  dol¬ 
lars  on  cosmetics  and  beauty  parlors, 
900  million  on  games  and  sports,  2,000 
million  on  motion  pictures  and  con¬ 
certs,  and  4,000  million  on  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  The  outlays  upon  some 
items  in  this  list  have  been  heavily 
cut  during  the  depression;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  expenditures  upon 
recreations  and  indulgences  of  many 
kinds  will  tend  to  rise  in  the  future 
as  per  capita  income  grows.  Study 
of  family  budgets  shows  that  as 
available  income  rises,  smaller  per¬ 
centages  of  the  total  are  spent  on 
such  essentials  as  food,  rent,  fuel 
and  light,  while  larger  percentages 
are  spent  on  miscellaneous  items. 
These  facts  concerning  present  ex¬ 
penditures  contain  a  forecast  of 
changes  in  the  allocations  of  average 
family  budgets  in  the  future. 

Competition  for  Interest. 
Business,  with  its  advertising  and 
high  pressure  salesmanship,  can  ex¬ 
ert  powerful  stimuli  on  the  respond¬ 
ing  human  organism.  How  can  the 
appeals  made  by  churches,  libraries, 
concerts,  museums  and  adult  educa¬ 
tion  for  a  goodly  share  in  our  grow¬ 
ing  leisure  be  made  to  compete 
effectively  with  the  appeals  of  com 
mercialized  recreation?  Choice  is 
hardly  free  when  one  set  of  influ¬ 
ences  is  active  and  the  other  set 
quiescent.  From  one  and  a  half  to 
two  billion  dollars  were  spent  in  1929 
on  advertising— how  much  of  it  in 
appealing  for  use  of  leisure  we  do  not 
venture  to  guess.  Whether  or  not  the 
future  brings  pronounced  irritation 
with  the  increasing  intrusions  upon 
our  psychological  freedom  by  adver¬ 
tisements,  the  problem  of  effecting 
some  kind  of  equality  in  opportunity 
and  appeal  as  between  the  various 
types  of  leisure  time  occupations, 
both  commercial  and  non-commercial, 
as  between  those  most  vigorously 
promoted  and  those  without  special 
backing,  needs  further  consideration. 

The  growth  of  great  cities  with 
the  accompanying  overcrowding  has 
interfered  with  leisure  time  activi¬ 
ties  in  another  way,  namely,  by  leav¬ 
ing  space  neither  sufficient  nor  safe 
for  active  outdoor  play.  While  the 
newer  trends  outward  from  the  most 
congested  central  portions  of  these 
districts  may  relieve  the  deficiency 
in  part,  the  reservation  of  necessary 
areas  or  the  provision  of  equivalent 
facilities  of  other  types  remains  as  a 
problem  for  many  communities. 

The  development  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  parks,  playgrounds,  camping 
places  and  bathing  beaches  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  the  problem.  In  recent 
years  since  automobiles  have  been 
commonly  used,  the  natural  scenery 
of  our  country  has  been  enjoyed 
much  more  than  ever  before.  This 
enjoyment  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
policies  of  Federal  and  State  govern¬ 
ment  in  setting  aside  from  private 
use  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations  places  of  great  natural 
beauty  in  which  our  country  is  singu¬ 
larly  rich.  Among  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  broader  range  of  mod¬ 
ern  recreation  there  are  few  afford¬ 
ing  deeper  and  more  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  the  contemplation  of  the 
scenes  of  nature.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
common  bonds  of  experiences  among 
men  of  all  groups  and  types  is  the 
enjoyment  of  natural  beauty. 

Place  of  the  Arts 
In  the  Social  Scheme 

Not  only  in  passive  enjoyment  but 
in  practice  art  touches  our  hours  of 
leisure  much  more  closely  than  it 
does  our  working  time.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  the  census  records  of  1920  and 
1930  shows  in  general  that  artists  of 
various  kinds  are  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  general  population. 
The  trend  of  art  in  America  must 
be  treated  primarily  as  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  there  is  some  factual 
material  which  indicates  a  growth  in 
art  interests,  as  for  example  the  in¬ 
crease  at  all  educational  levels  in  art 
instruction  as  compared  with  other 
subjects,  the  growth  of  museum  at¬ 
tendance— the  Metropolitan  Museum 
i  in  New  York  showing  today  a  great- 


oolors  and  cal  dose  products,  or  the 
influence  of  lU'Ctrlolty  on  music,  an 
increased  inte  nt  in  the  appearance 
of  the  home,  ihe  enlistment  of  art 
and  artists  bj  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  as  an  aid  Lo  sales.  In  architec¬ 
ture,  the  Uated  States  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  leader. 

From  a  socle  point  of  view,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  hiPti  for  art’s  sake,  the 
problem  of  ar .  like  that  of  religion 
and  recreatioi .  turns  today  on  its 
service  to  ma'  in  his  inner  adjust¬ 
ment  to  an  en  ironment  which  shifts 
and  changes  vlth  unexampled  rapid¬ 
ity.  Art  appears  to  bo  one  of  the 
great  forces  fchich  stand  between 
maladjusted  nL"  and  mental  break¬ 
down,  bringir  comfort,  serenity 

and  joy. 

Art  Appreciation  Gaining. 

It  appears,  from  inquiries,  that 
while  conscious  enjoyment  of  the 
fine  arts  is  becoming  more  general, 
a  much  more  widespread  movement 
is  the  artistiq  appreciation,  both  as 
to  color  and  design,  of  the  common 
objects  which  surround  us  in  our 
daily  lives,  shat  these  changes  are 
largely  unconscious,  and  that  they 
are  seldom  recognised  as  touching 
the  field  of  th  arts,  does  not  detract 
from  their  sigi  ficance. 

The  artistic  tradition  of  the  United 
States  is  of  course  less  rich  than  that 
of  older  countries.  So  far  as  beauty 
consists  in  the  establishment  of  har¬ 
mony  between  appearance  and  func¬ 
tion,  a  rapidly  changing  society  such 
as  ours  would  appear  to  be  a  stimu¬ 
lating  factor.  So  far  as  beauty  de¬ 
pends  on  decoration,  the  history  of 
the  past  would  indicate  that  artistic 
adjustment  to  a  cultural  pattern  can¬ 
not  be  achieved  until  that  pattern 
has  been  in  'existence  sufficiently 
long  to  permit  &£  much  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  the  various  possibilities  it 
offers.  Private  wealth  has  been  ex¬ 
traordinarily  lavish  in  its  patronage 
but  not  always  wise.  Governments 
are  just  beginning  to  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts.  The  school  may  well  grow  into 
an  effective  agency  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  on  a  nation-wide  basis  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  consciousness  of  beauty,  and 
a  more  general  understanding  of  the 
place  of  art  in  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  may  prove  to  have  great  po¬ 
tentialities. 

III.  AMELIORATIVE  INSTITU¬ 
TIONS  ANL  GOVERNMENT 

Society  has  three  problems  which 
have  existed  throughout  all  history- 
poverty,  disease  and  crime.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  a  tny  other  distressing 
conditions  which  the  inequalities  of 
life  occasion,  i^uch  as  ignorance, 
physical  defectsV^“olofiri«a.l  inadequa¬ 
cies,  neuroses,  alcoholism,  family  de¬ 
sertion  and  unprotected  children.  The 
amelioration  of  these  conditions  is  a 
major  objective  involving  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  modern  social  science  and 
public  welfare.  The  larger  but  longer 
task  is  prevention  and  the  building 
of  a  more  effective  social  structure. 


may  not  seem  practicable  in  the  near 
future,  yet  much  can  undoubtedly  be 
done  In  that  direction.  The  guarding 
of  dangerous  machinery  reduces  the 
number  of  fatal  or  disabling  acci¬ 
dents  to  the  worker;  increasing 
progress  in  fighting  preventable  sick¬ 
ness  and  disease  reduces  the  amount 
of  dependency  caused  by  death  of 
the  breadwinner  or  by  loss  of  earn¬ 
ing  power  resulting  from  ill  health; 
the  practice  of  eugenics  may  lessen 
the  number  of  indigents;  and  better 
education  and  training  for  produc¬ 
tive  work  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect,  but  above  all  higher  wages 
and  more  regular  employment  will 
cut  down  the  amount  of  poverty. 

The  accidents  of  life  as  well  as 
deficiencies  and  delays  in  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  prevention  will  continue  to 
afflict  many  and  to  leave  large  num¬ 
bers  dependent  and  in  distress.  For 
some  time  in  the  future  we  shall  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  faced  with  the  further 
problem  not  only  of  making  more 
adequate  provision  for  social  case 
work  treatment  of  those  in  need, 
treatment  which  will  have  preventive, 
corrective  and  relief  aspects,  but  of 
providing  more  adequate  relief  in 
general.  At  the  time  these  lines  are 
written  relief  needs  are  running  into 
the  highest  figures  in  our  history. 
Coming  after  three  Winters  of  un¬ 
precedented  drafts  upon  the  public 
and  private  purse  for  unemployment 
relief  the  difficulties  in  the  situation 
are  forcing  proposals  aimed  to 
provide  relief  on  other  than  an 
emergency  basis— among  others,  those 
which  make  use  of  the  insurance 
principle. 

Extension  of  Insurance. 

Private  insurance  is  now  used  by 
many  to  take  care  of  burial,  sickness 
and  the  needs  of  old  age  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  dependents  left  behind  at 
death.  Optional  insurance  for  indi¬ 
viduals  is  purchased  widely  by  those 
with  adequate  means.  If  wages 
were  higher,  larger  numbers  would 
undoubtedly  follow  this  example. 
Group  insurance  is  developing  more 
widely.  The  most  far  reaching  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principle  is  com¬ 
pulsory  insurance  ordained  by  the 
States.  It  is  now  applied  in  all  but 
four  of  the  states  in  compensating 
for  industrial  accidents.  Beginnings 
have  been  made  in  this  country  of 
insurance  against  old  age  and 
against  unemployment,  but  no  State 
has  yet  undertaken  to  provide  com¬ 
pulsory  health  insurance.  Mothers’ 
aid  laws,  now  in  nearly  all  States, 
operate  as  a  form  of  State  insurance 
to  protect  the  home. 

Social  insurance  does  not  remove 
the  cause  of  dependency,  although  it 
may  have  an  influence  in  stimulating 
preventive  measures.  It  aims  to 
spread  the  cost  of  the  disabilities  of 
life  over  a  larger  part  of  society  and 
a  longer  period  of  time.  The  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  United  States  in 

the  near  future  will  have  to  face  the 
problem  of  providing  more  certainly 
and  systematically  for  these  ills 
which  at  all  times,  and  particularly 
in  periods  of  depression,  have  come 
to  be  a  major  task  of  public  and 
private  social  work. 


tion  was  indulged  in  remained  under  er  annual  attendance  than  the - - - ~  *  .  _  . 

aegis  of  the  honta  or  the  oom- !  Louvre  to  Parte.  Upon  certain  pointed  rant. on  of  pove'ty  on  a  large  scale 


The  Public  Welfare 
And  Social  Work 

Much  ameliorative  effort  in  the 
United  States  has  been  concentrated 
in  social  work  and  public  welfare, 
the  extension  of  social  work  under 
governmental  auspices.  Other  agen 
cies,  however,  share  in  these  activi¬ 
ties.  Many  of  the  services  now  ren¬ 
dered  by  social  workers  were  once 
the  responsibility  of  the  family.  The 
family  still  gives  some  degree  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  its  members,  but  much 
social  work  is  occasioned  by  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  families  to  meet  these  needs. 
The  church  has  often  stepped  in 
where  the  family  was  inadequate, 
and  has  maintained  orphanages,  hos¬ 
pitals,  homes  for  the  aged,  and  the 
like.  The  local  government  too  has 
always  had  its  provision  for  relief 
out  of  local  taxes  but  private  effort 
was  for  generations  unorganized ; 
beggars  sought  aid  where  they  could 
and  the  rich  acted  as  the  spirit 
moved. 

In  the  present  century  the  growth 
of  the  services  of  social  work  has 
proceeded  through  social  inventive¬ 
ness  to  new  standards  transcending 
earlier  conceptions.  Governments 
have  been  extending  their  functions 
into  these  fields.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  have  reorganized 
State  boards  or  departments  into 
State  systems  of  public  welfare,  deal¬ 
ing  with  child  welfare,  widowed 
mothers,  the  poor,  the  aged  and 
infirm,  the  physically  handicapped 
and  the  subnormal.  This  work  re¬ 
quires  the  newly  developed  efficiency 
in  public  administration  and  the  re¬ 
cent  technical  advances  of  pro¬ 
fessional  social  fork. 

Trend  in  Welfare  Work. 

How  far  public  welfare  activities 
will  extend  depends  in  part  upon  the 
conception  of  the  State  and  upon  the 
tax  situations.  The  trend  has  been 
toward  the  transfer  of  private  social 
work  to  governmental  auspices, 
especially  during  the  present  depres¬ 
sion.  The  further  growth  of  public 
welfare  activities  is  to  be  expected, 
particularly  because  of  the  range  of 
problems  which  are  dealt  with  in 
other  countries  through  social  in¬ 
surance.  The  changes  are  funda¬ 
mental  and  will  require  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  further  raising  of 
standards  by  the  government  and 
continued  experimentation  by  private 
agencies. 

Ameliorative  efforts  will  be  greatly 
lessened  if  poverty  is  reduced.  P^e 


Practice  of  Medicine 
In  Transition 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  in  a 
state  of  transition  which  is  perhaps 
analogous  to  the  state  of  industry 
during  the  early  period  of  mechani¬ 
zation.  There  is  a  marked  survival 
of  traditional,  individualistic  prac¬ 
tice.  to  which  many  physicians  cling 
as  did  the  early  handicraftsmen  see¬ 
ing  their  independence  and  their  cre¬ 
ative  skill  threatened  by  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

There  is  a  serious  dearth  of  physi¬ 
cians  in  rural  districts,  an  oversup¬ 
ply  in  cities.  The  field  of  the  physi¬ 
cian  has  grown  far  too  large  for  any 
one  man  to  master,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  is  often  too  elabo¬ 
rate  and  expensive,  even  for  the  rich 
doctor.  Here  the  hospital  and  pri¬ 
vate  clinic  come  in  to  play  the  part 
of  the  factory,  furnishing  the  ma¬ 
chinery  which  the  individual  crafts¬ 
man  cannot  secure  for  himself  or, 
indeed,  use  if  he  could,  so  compli¬ 
cated  has  it  become. 

The  private  clinic  represents  an 
effort  at  cooperation  in  the  interest, 
not  only  of  efficiency,  but  also  of 
economy  and  protection  against  the 
evils  of  unrestricted  competition. 
Such  an  effort  does  not,  however, 
strike  at  the  deeper  lying  problems 
of  present  day  medical  practice, 
namely  the  uneven  distribution  of 
service  and  the  more  uneven  distri¬ 
bution  of  its  costs.  Medical  organi¬ 
zation  has  not  changed  as  rapidly  as 
scientific  medical  research. 

To  meet  these  problems  organiza¬ 
tion  is  needed,  of  which  three  types 
may  be  mentioned.  One  is  the  growth 
of  private  organizations,  of  which  ex¬ 
amples  are  found  in  universities  and 
industries,  which  might  be  developed 
on  a  community  basis.  Aid  and  regu¬ 
lation  by  the  state  may  be  a  feature. 
Another  type  is  found  in  the  rise  of 
governmental  health  bureaus,  fed¬ 
eral,  state,  county  and  municipal, 
which  apparently  without  much  de¬ 
liberate  planning  have  increased  the 
amount  and  scope  of  their  work.  A 
third  type,  compulsory  health  insur¬ 
ance,  has  been  tried  for  many  years 
by  European  nations.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  this  latter  method  will  be 
considered  by  the  American  public 
at  some  time  in  the  future.  Natu¬ 
rally,  scrutiny  will  have  to  be  given 
to  the  weaknesses  of  the  European 
system  and  the  changes  which  will 
be  needed  to  be  coordinated  with  the 
practice  in  this  country. 

The  concern  of  social  policy  regard¬ 
ing  medicine  is  with  the  extent  and 


direction  of  the  development  of  these 
different  types  of  organized  medi¬ 
cine.  The  problem  is  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  whole  people  the  results 
of  scientific  research  and  experiment 
at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  Crime  Factor 
As  Social  Problem 

The  modem  view  of  crime  is  that 
it  is  not  a  thing  apart,  like  cancer; 
not  something  which  can  be  isolated 
and  treated  as  a  single  phenomenon 
by  such  simple  devices  as  punish¬ 
ment  and  prison  walls.  It  is  one 
manifestation  of  a  complex  set  of 
forces  in  society;  it  is  as  complex  as 
the  environment  which  influences  It; 
it  is  affected  by  the  transition  in 
business  practices  and  morality ;  It  is 
related  to  the  gang  life  of  children; 
it  is  influenced  bv  inventions,  not¬ 
ably  by  the  automobile.  The  multi¬ 
plication  of  laws,  the  presence  of 
poverty  and  the  overcrowding  of  ur¬ 
ban  areas  are  parts  of  its  back¬ 
ground.  While  crime  is  the  net  re¬ 
sultant  of  exceedingly  complex 
forces,  it  has  specific  features  which 
can  be  dealt  with,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  series  of  special  reports  from 
the  National  Commission  on  Law  Ob¬ 
servance  and  Enforcement. 

Whether  crime  is  increasing  or  not 
is  difficult  to  determine.  Those  who 
know  most  about  the  subject  hesitate 
to  say  that  there  has  been  a  “crime 
wave,”  and  where  it  has  occurred. 
The  collection  at  regular  intervals  of 
reliable  and  comparable  statistics  of 
crime  and  the  various  phases  of  its 
treatment  and  control  has  been  sadly 
neglected  in  this  country.  One  step 
toward  dealing  with  crime  is  to  get 
reliable  information  about  its  various 
manifestations.  It  has  been  possible, 
however,  by  selecting  several  states 
and  cities  which  have  fairly  reliable 
statistics  of  crime  to  secure  some  in¬ 
dications  as  to  trends,  particularly 
since  the  various  series  run  some¬ 
what  parallel.  The  index  numbers  of 
arrests  per  capita  of  adult  popula¬ 
tion  (after  the  subtraction  of  those 
for  traffic,  automobile  law  offenses 
and  drunkenness)  in  7  selected  cities 
were  80  in  1900  ,  96  in  1910.  100  in  1920, 
139  in  1925  and  110  in  1930.  The  data 
seem  to  show  an  incrcease  in  crime 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
but  hardly  a  crime  wave,  if  by  that 
is  meant  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the 
number  of  criminal  acts  committed. 

Total  Amount  of  Crime. 

As  to  the  total  amount  of  crime, 
probably  about  16  major  offenses  are 
committed  in  a  year  per  1,000  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  smaller  and  larger  cities. 
These  are  crimes  reported  to  the  po¬ 
lice,  which  may  not  be  a  complete 
list.  For  the  total  population  the 
rate  would  not  be  so  high,  since  the 
very  large  rural  population  is  not 
included,  and  there  the  rates  are 
known  to  be  lower. 

To  a  certain  extent  crime  is  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  changing  regulations  of 
society  and  of  the  attempts  to  en¬ 
force  them.  The  more  rules  there  are 
to  break  the  larger  is  the  number 
broken.  Much  law  breaking  arises, 
for  instance,  in  the  attempt  to  pro¬ 
hibit  or  regulate  gambling,  prostitu¬ 
tion,  or  selling  intoxicating  beverages. 
Laws  concerning  these  types  of  be¬ 
havior  vary  from  time  to  time  and 
from  country  to  country.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  criminal  laws  is  increasing. 
There  has  been  a  growth  of  about  40 
per  cent  in  the  30  years  from  1900  to 
1930  in  selected  states  as  measured  by 
sections  in  their  criminal  codes.  So¬ 
ciety  seems  to  have  a  penchant  for 
multiplying  rules.  The  number  of 
sections  in  the  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  increased  46  per  cent  from 
1914  to  1925,  and  the  North  Central 
Associations  of  Colleges  and  Univer¬ 
sities  added  33  per  cent  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sections  in  its  governing  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  18  years  from  1912  to  1930. 

This  tendency  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  is  itself  a  significant 
phase  of  modern  life  and  it  stands 
out  boldly  against  the  pioneer  back¬ 
ground  of  America,  where  relatively, 
few  organizational  rules  existed  or 
where  they  were  changed  less  fre¬ 
quently.  Rules  multiply  through  the 
translation  of  customs  into  written 
regulations.  This  formal  change  is 
not  the  whole  story;  for  it  would 
seem  that  the  process  of  social 
change  itself  leads  to  more  regula¬ 
tions.  New  inventions,  social  or  other, 
call  for  new  standardizations  of  be¬ 
havior  in  cases  where  tradition  pro- 
provides  little  guidance.  Moreover  the 
process  of  social  change  probably  en¬ 
courages  rule  making.  Conformity  to 
new  regulations  takes  time  to  learn ; 
it  is  a  part  of  the  complex  adjust¬ 
ments  to  the  increasing  heterogeneity 
of  society.  Recent  rules  usually  lack 
the  established  character  of  laws  of 
the  past. 


Ending  of  Evil  Remote. 

There  seems  little  prospect  that  the 
task  of  making  new  rules,  revising 
old  ones,  and  enforcing  both  sets  will 
ever  be  finished,  or  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  dealing  with  law  breakers  will 
grow  less  important.  A  society  with¬ 
out  crime  appears  more  remote  than 
a  society  without  poverty.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  committed  for  the 
more  serious  offenses  has  increased 
steadily  in  proportion  to  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Even  though  this  may  in  part 
mean  merely  greater  efficiency  in  ap¬ 
prehending  and  convicting  offenders, 
we  are  in  no  position  to  say  that  the 
number  of  these  more  serious  crimes 
is  decreasing.  Fines,  however,  are 
mpre  predominant  among  the  penal¬ 
ties  inflicted.  In  Massachusetts  they 
increased  from  67  per  cent  in  1910  to 
87  per  cent  in  1930. 

Organized  crime  is  a  very  serious 
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pha.se  of  this  (fenortl  issue.  Criminals 
who  operate  in  significant  numbers 
and  repeat  their  acts,  organise  for 
the  purpose.  Crime  is  in  a  way  their 
business.  Thus  law  breakers  in  other 
respects  have  taken  over  the  "busi¬ 
ness’*  of  bootlegging,  gambling  and 
prostitution,  as  well  as  robbery,  kid¬ 
napping  and  blackmail  and  other 
crimes  for  profit.  One  can  under¬ 
stand  how  illegal  distilling  of  liquor 
in  mountains,  or  how  piracy  on  the 
high  seas  flourishes  in  Isolation out 
how  illegal  business  can  be  carried 
on  extensively  in  the  heart  of  &  city 
is  less  obvious.  One  explanation  is 
that  the  organized  gangs  of  criminals 
avoid  contact  with  the  law  when 
powsibl*.  but  where  contact  Is  un- 
voidable  they  seek  to  control  the 
agencies  of  the  law.  The  methods 
of  organized  crime  are  sometimes 
modeled  after  effective  business  tech¬ 
niques,  in  combination  with  many  of 
the  worst  criminal  practices.  Racket¬ 
eering,  an  especially  insidious  form 
of  organized  crime  for  profit,  has 
grown  up  in  many  cities  since  the 
war.  This  attempt  to  control  prices 
by  violence  instead  of  by  business 
pressure  levies  a  heavy  tribute  on 
the  consumer  and  on  the  business 
activity  concerned;  and  this  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  criminal  in  a  dominating 
rfile  over  small  business  enterprise  is 
a  serious  menace.  Organized  crime 
in  general,  however,  is  by  no  means 
a  new  or  post-war  phenomenon,  al¬ 
though  it  has  grown  to  unprecedented 
dimensions  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Boot¬ 
legging  has  put  large  funds  in  the 
hands  of  criminate. 

Segregation  the  Aiiu. 

The  problem  of  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoner  is  significant  not  only 
as  a  measure  for  protection  but  also 
for  prevention.  The  moat  fruitful 
approach  to  this  problem  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  those  who  have  been  con¬ 
victed  is  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  punishment  but  from  that  of  seg¬ 
regation  according  to  the  types  of 
psychological  defects  or  deviations  of 
the  prisoners,  or  according  to  the 
types  of  their  social  experiences,  with 
a  view  to  further  diagnosis  of  their 
delinquent  tendencies  and  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  care  aimed  to  refit  those  who 
are  not  hardened  and  hopeless  crimi¬ 
nals  to  become  safe  and  self-support¬ 
ing  members  of  society.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  policy  in  accordance  with 
this  view  means  many  radical  changes 
in  prison  procedure. 

Another  fruitful  and  even  more  im¬ 
portant  attack  is  that  of  prevention, 
especially  for  those  who  pursue  crime 
as  a  business.  A  program  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  necessarily  wide  in  scope 
and  cannot  be  limited  to  police, 
courts  and  prisons.  It  touches  poli¬ 
tics,  elections,  business  ethics,  legis¬ 
lation,  gang  life  among  youths,  rear¬ 
ing  of  children,  playgrounds,  housing, 
the  disorganized  dwelling  areas  of 
cities,  medical  service  and  mental 
hygiene.  Indeed  almost  the  whole 
structure  of  society  is  involved. 

Basic  Governmental 
Problems  of  Today 

Government  has  come  to  perform 
many  functions  for  social  welfare 
through  public  welfare  departments, 
but  these,  of  course,  are  only  a  small 
part  of  its  activities.  As  the  one 
sovereign  organization  government 
is  or  may  be  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  men  at  all  levels. 

Problems  of  governmental  reorgan¬ 
ization  and  functioning  constitute  a 
major  question  of  adaptation  and  ad¬ 
justment.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  present  procedures  will  be 
able  to  deal  effectively  with  the  com¬ 
plicated  types  of  problems  certain  to 
arise  in  the  future,  indeed  already 
upon  us.  Specifically  the  problems  of 
government  turn  about  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  areas,  mechanisms,  and 
authority;  the  recruitment  of  the 
necessary  personnel  for  administra¬ 
tion  and  leadership ;  adaptation  of 
the  techniques  developed  through  the 
social  sciences;  the  elimination  of 
spoils  and  graft ;  the  determination 
of  the  scope  of  governmental  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  fields  of  general  wel¬ 
fare,  social  control,  and  moralistic 
supervision  of  behavior;  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  amount  of  govern¬ 
mental  expenditure  in  relation  to  na¬ 
tional  income,  and  the  ways  and 
means  of  financing  the  government’s 
operations ;  the  position  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government  in  its  relations 
with  other  members  of  the  family  of 
nations;  the  development  of  liberty, 
equality  and  democracy,  in  the  face 
of  the  concentration  of  great  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Of  major 
importance  are  the  relations  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  industry. 

Overshadowing  all  these  problems 
is  the  final  question  as  to  how  to 
develop  a  governmental  mechanism 
which  will  serve  the  interests  and 
ideals  dweloping  through  the  recent 

social  changes  indicated  in  this  re¬ 
port,  how  to  adapt  the  best  in  the 
American  tradition  to  the  changing 
forms  of  modem  life. 


placed  in  the  service  of  mankind  in 
many  different  ways.  The  variety 
of  governmental  functions  is  amaz¬ 
ing,  when  all  types  of  government 
are  considered,  as  is  shown  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  chapters  which  fol¬ 
low.  Much  of  this  extension  has 
been  through  various  administrative 
boards,  which  have  been  added  from 
time  to  time  and  which  eventually 
present  &  problem  of  coordination. 
Not  many  of  these  bureaus  are  dis- 

those 

of  war  time,  have  been  arwpp^. 
The  rate  of  obsolescence  is  greater 
for  legislative  enactments.  Such  an 
extension  of  the  administrative  side 
of  government  la  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  enhanced  power  of 
executives  and  the  administrative 
branches  of  the  government. 

In  this  field  the  most  disquieting 
developments  have  been  those  of  the 
intrusion  of  the  graft  system  in  the 
domain  of  the  Federal  government, 
especially  in  the  form  of  bootlegging, 
but  also  touching  the  Cabinet  in  the 
Teapot  Dome  case;  and  the  rise  of 
racketeering  in  certain  urban  com¬ 
munities.  On  the  other  hand  notable 
progress  has  been  made  in  many 
directions  toward  the  strengthening 
of  the  public  service  in  cities,  states 
and  nation. 

New  Executive  Theory. 

Evidences  of  this  have  been  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  more  powerful  execu¬ 
tive,  both  in  leadership  and  in  man¬ 
agement,  the  rise  of  administrative 
boards  with  wide  powers,  the  ten¬ 
dency  toward  consolidation  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  power  on  all  levels  of 
authority,  the  efficiency  movement  in 
the  direction  of  professionalization  of 
the  service,  the  use  of  modern  prac¬ 
tices  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
personnel  management  and  govern¬ 
mental  operations  and  the  growth  of 
organizations  of  administrative  offi¬ 
cials  throughout  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  large  ranges  of 
government  have  been  dominated  by 
avowed  spoilsmen,  corrupt,  incompe¬ 
tent  and  partisan,  or  all  three  to¬ 
gether,  while  graft  and  buncombe 
have  been  common;  but  on  the  whole 
notable  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  compe¬ 
tence  and  integrity  in  governmental 
service,  notably  in  fields  like  edu¬ 
cational  administration,  recreation, 
health  and  welfare,  special  phases  of 
urban,  state  and  national  administra¬ 
tion.  Even  in  less  promising  fields 
such  as  police  administration  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  substantial  and  even  sur¬ 
prising  progress  have  been  made  in 
various  localities. 

The  broad  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  democracy  to  the  expert  in 
administration  has  not  been  solved, 
but  in  recent  years  surprising  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  made  toward  the 
establishment  of  more  satisfactory 
relations.  Whereas  in  the  period 
1830-1870  the  spoils  idea  was  univer¬ 
sally  accepted  and  even  acclaimed, 
and  whereas  in  the  period  1870-1900 
the  principle  of  merit  as  against 
party  service  and  of  continuity  in 
tenure  was  recognized,  in  the  period 
covered  by  this  study  the  expert  has 
been  recognized  because  of  his  utility 
and  indispensability  in  the  practical 
operations  of  the  government.  While 
expertness  and  administrative  skill 
were  by  no  means  universally  recog¬ 
nized  and  adopted,  the  new  trend 
was  strongly  in  this  direction,  and 
the  indications  are  that  this  move¬ 
ment  will  continue  with  increasing 
momentum. 


The  Rapid  Growth  of 
Governmental  Functions 

Governments  in  general  have  been 
increasing  in  size  and  power.  The 
only  other  great  social  organizations 
to  compare  with  them  in  rates  of 
growth  are  our  economic  institutions. 
This  growth  seems  to  have  occurred 
despite  conflicting  views  as  to  what 
the  functions  of  government  should 
be.  Some  would  restrict  them  to  the, 
minimum  of  agencies  of  protection-, 
and  resent  any  extension  beyond  the 
bare  necessities  of  control  and  regu¬ 
lation.  Others  see  govemjnent  as  a 


Relations  of  Government 
To  Business 

The  increasing  complexity  and  In- 
terdependence  of  social  life  precipi¬ 
tate  more  sharply  than  ever  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  interrelations  between  in¬ 
dustrial  and  political  forms  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  control,  and  this  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  rise  of  large  scale 
industrial  units  resembling  in  form 
while  rivaling  in  magnitude  some  of 
the  governmental  units  to  which  they 
are  technically  subordinate. 

Unemployment,  industrial  instabil¬ 
ity,  tariffs,  currency  and  banking, 
international  loans,  markets  and 
shipping,  agricultural  distress,  the 
protection  of  labor,  have  raised 
many  vital  question*  respecting  the 
relationship  of  government  and  busi¬ 
ness.  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that 
many  others  will  be  raised  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Demands  are  now  being  made 
for  more  effective  control  over  bank¬ 
ing,  investment  trusts,  holding  com¬ 
panies,  stock  speculation,  electric 
power  industries,  railroads,  chain 
stores,  and  many  other  activities. 
The  new  forms  of  corporate  struct¬ 
ure  raise  many  problems  of  legal 
control  for  the  protection  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  interests,  and  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  itself.  The  service  functions  of 
government  are  also  likely  to  expand 
because  of  the  demands  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  economic  groups.  The  poverty 
of  the  marginal  and  submarginal 
farmers,  the  insecurity  of  the  wage 
earners  in  industry,  the  perplexity  of 
the  consumers,  the  plight  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  are  likely  to  call  for,  indeed 
have  already  demanded  the  close  co¬ 
operation  of  the  government.  Unem¬ 
ployment  and  industrial  instability 
are  of  special  urgency  in  their  de¬ 
mands  for  governmental  assistance, 
first  of  all  in  times  of  emergency, 
but  also  in  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  disastrous  crises  or  in  minimizing 
their  rude  shocks  and  ghastly  losses. 

Politics  and  Economics. 

Under  such  circumstances  the 
problem  of  the  interrelationship  be¬ 
tween  government  and  industry  Is  of  . 


rulers  become  Indu.*-  rialiats ;  or  shall 
labor  and  science  rule  the  older 
rulers?  Practically,  the  line  between 
so-called  '’pure'*  economics  and 
“pure'*  politics  has  been  blurred  in 
recent  years  by  th>  events  of  the 
late  war.  and  later  by  the  stress  of 
the  economic  depre*  i°n-  I*1  each  of 
these  crises  the  ardent  landmarks 
between  business  And  government 
have  been  disregarded  and  new  so¬ 
cial  boundaries  hav'  been  accepted 
by  acclamation.  Th<  actual  question 
•-  that  of  developlrg  quasl-govern- 
mental  amj  quasi-industrial 

agencies  on  the  bon  ers  of  the  older 
economic  and  governmental  enter¬ 
prises,  and  of  the  ■*«— 

of  organization  and 
with  the  recognition 
dependence  in  ma»V, ..  — 

#  Observers  of  aortal  change  may 
look  here  for  the  appearance  of  new 
types  of  politico- economic  organisa¬ 
tion,  new  constellations  of  govern¬ 
ment,  industry  and  technology,  forms 
now  only  dimly  discerned;  the  qu&si- 
governmental  corporation,  the  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  corporation,  the 
mixed  corporation,  the  semi-  and 
demi-autonomous  industrial  group¬ 
ings  in  varying  r  lationa  to  the 
State.  We  may  look  for  important 
developments  alike  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  and  in  the  devolution  of  social 
control,  experiments  perhaps  in  the 
direction  of  the  sell -government  of 
various  industries  under  central 
guidance,  experimen  s  in  coopera¬ 
tion  and  accommodation,  between  in¬ 
dustry  and  government,  especially  as 
the  larger  units  of  industrial  organi¬ 
zation,  cooperative  and  otherwise, 
become  more  like  governments  in 
personnel  and  budgets,  and  as  gov¬ 
ernments  become  agencies  of  general 
welfare  as  well  as  cl  coercion. 

The  hybrid  nature  of  some  of  these 
creations  may  be  th<  \te-yair  of  those 
theorists,  both  radical  and  conserva¬ 
tive,  who  see  the  wprid  only  in  terms 
of  an  unquestioning  acceptance  of 
one  or  the  other  of  two  exclusive 
dogmas,  but  these, x  in  novations  will 
be  welcomed  by  those  who  are  less 
concerned  about  phobias  than  with 
the  prompt  and  practical  adjustment 
of  actual  affairs  to  the  brutal  reali¬ 
ties  of  changing  social  and  economic 
conditions.  The  American  outcome, 
since  all  the  possible  molds  of 
thought  and  invention  have  not  yet 
been  exhausted  may  be  a  type  sui 
generis,  adapted  to  the  special  needs, 
opportunities,  limitations  and  genius 
of  the  American  peo.le. 

Those  who  reason  in  terms  of  isms 
or  of  the  theoretic!  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  state  a  ctivity  may  be 
profoundly  preplexed  by  the  range  of 
governmental  expansion  or  contrac¬ 
tion,  but  the  student  of  social  trends 
observes  nothing  a.  inning  in  the 
widely  varying  toiTui  of  social  ad¬ 
justment  undertake  by  government, 
whether  maternal,  paternal  or  fra¬ 
ternal,  from  one  period  to  another, 

The  Heavily  Rising 
Costs  of  Government 


Few  govenmental  functions  are 
self-supporting;  most  are  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayer.  The  question  of  the 
costs  therefore  is  fundamental,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  present  depression 
when  it  is  very  difficult  to  pay  the 
money  with  which  to  run  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  No  one  is  in  the  mood  for 
thinking  of  the  growth  of  govern¬ 
mental  functions  when  taxes  are 
such  a  burden  and  when  the  costs 
of  government  continue  on  almost 
the  same  plane  as  before  the  depres¬ 
sion.  In  a  business  depression,  the 
costs  of  government  remain  high 
while  the  incomes  of  citizens  fall 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  income 
must  be  contributed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  This  has  been  the  ease  in  all 
business  depressions  and  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  taxpayer  has  always 
been  loud  on  these  occasions. 

This  problem  has  never  been  solved. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  cut  down  the 
total  expenses  of  government  as  will 
be  seen  later  from  the  nature  of  the 
payments.  Business  adjusts  more 
quickly  to  the  business  cycle  than 
does  agriculture,  and  perhaps  both 
mire  quickly  than  governments.  Yet 
something  can  doubtless  be  done  to¬ 
ward  adjusting  government  finances 
to  the  exigencies  created  by  business 
cycles.  The  tax  bill  of  all  the  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  country  in  1930  was 
ten  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars, 
perhaps  15  percent  of  the  incomes  of 
the  people.  Of  course,  the  crucial 
question  is  what  do  we  get  for  our 
money.  We  spend  about  the  same 
amount  of  money  or  more  on  recrea¬ 
tion,  approximately  one-seventh  as 
much  on  tobacco,  and  perhaps  about 
one-fifteenth  as  much  on  cosmetics. 
How  this  money  paid  to  run  the 
government  is  spent  is  seen  in  the 
chapters  on  government  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  No  e  is  waste,  but 

attempts  do 

led  in  bunoiv^^  of  t 
to  closing  the  scho< 
also  to  cutting  do 
such  as  mothers 
when  it  is  most  nee 
of  the  extension  ol 
government  is  then 
of  paying  for  then 
evitably  to  the  quo  tion  of  how  this 
burden  shall  be  (fctributed  among 
the  citizens.  \ 

Growth  of  Tax  Burden. 

The  tax  burden  was  only  6.6  per 
cent  of  the  national  income  in  1913, 
or  about  one-half  the  proportion  it 
was  in  1930.  How  has  this  increase 
come  about?  One-fourth  of  it  was  due 
to  the  war;  one-fifth  of  the  increase 
went  to  education;  about  one-sixth 


of  the  municipalities,  which  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  great  aggregations  of  peo¬ 
ple  living  m  localities  of  high  den¬ 
sity.  It  is  an  Interesting  question 
what,  if  any,  of  these  expenditures 
which  doubled  the  tax  burden  we 
should  have  been  willing  to  forego. 
The  problem  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
is  the  problem  of  what  we  want  to 
spend  our  money  for.  The  percentage 
of  waste  that  can  be  eliminated,  as 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  ef¬ 
ficiency,  has  not  been  measured. 

The  question  of  who  pays  the  tax 
ranks  with  the  question  of  how  much 
tax  should  be  paid.  Even  when  some 
such  principle  as  payment  according 
ability  is  adopted,  the  measure  of 
-lettr ib  to  bo  determined,  as 
—  me  problem  of  administering 

.ie  tax.  The  most  noteworthy  trend 
has  been  the  rise  of  the  Income  tax 
from  37  million  dollars  in  1913  to 
2,700  million  dollars  In  1930,  and  of 
the  inheritance  and  estate  taxes  from 
26  million  to  250  million,  the  rise  of 
the  gasoline  tax  and  decline  of  the 
liquor  tax.  The  general  property  tax 
still  continues  to  yield  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  taxes  raised,  despite  its 
almost  universal  condemnation  as  a 
tax  once  adapted  to  our  rural  life 
but  which  has  survived  la  to  an  era 
to  which  it  Is  ill  fitted.  No  doubt  the 
struggle  over  who  shall  pay  what 
proportion  of  the  tax  will  be  raised 
anew  in  every  fiscal  crisis  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  If  the  government’s  functions 
should  grow  very  large,  this  issue 
will  become  one  of  almost  overshad¬ 
owing  importance. 

Sources  of  Economy. 

Large  possibilities  of  economy  are 
found  in  the  elimination  of  duplicat¬ 
ing  or  outgrown  units  and  agencies 
of  government,  in  the  adoption  of 
sounder  practices  in  purchasing  and 
other  governmental  procedures,  in 
the  abolition,  of  the  graft  and  spoils 
system,  in  the  better  organization  of 
personnel,  and  in  general  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  efficient  public  admin¬ 
istration.  These  roads  to  economy  axe 
well  understood  and  may  readily  be 
used  whenever  the  will  to  do  so  is 
sufficiently  developed.  It  must  be 
recognized,  however,  that  there  are 
many  fixed  charges  which  are  not 
readily  reducible  and  contractual 
payments  which  must  be  met,  and 
that  extraordinary  expenditures  are 
necessitated  in  periods  of  grave  un¬ 
employment.  Less  readily  measur¬ 
able,  but  equally  important  savings 
may  be  made  for  the  community  in 
such  items  as  the  reduction  of  the 
law’s  delay  in  the  administration  of 
civil  justice,  in  the  prevention  of 
criminality  and  racketeering,  in 
sounder  policies  of  dealing  with  the 
defective  and  the  delinquent,  and  still 
more  broadly  in  larger  planning  and 
keener  foresight  in  dealing  with  the 
terrible  losses  arising  from  the  tragic 
tension  of  war  and  economic  depres¬ 
sion,  with  their  heavy  burdens  on  the 
taxpayer.  In  this  range  of  opportu¬ 
nities  material  economies  may  be 
made  without  crippling  essential 
public  services,  and  without  overbur¬ 
dening  the  community  from  which 
governmental  contributions  mu3t 
come. 

The  question  of  who  pays  the  taxes 
leads  naturally  to  the  question,  whom 
does  the  government  represent.  The 
theory  of  democracy  is  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  own  the  government,  but  practice 
does  not  always  follow  theory.  The 
provisions  for  representation  were 
worked  out  long  ago  when  distances 
were  great  and  there  were  marked 
variations  by  locality  and  region. 
Now  localities  are  marked  rather  by 
differences  among  their  many  groups 


no  satisfactory  guidance.  Yet  tta 
rules  should  be  changed  sufficiently, 
often  to  meet  the  new  situations  in  4 
changing  society.  Laws  tend  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  authority  of  the  past  but 
in  a  period  of  great  change  that  at*< 
thority  may  not  offer  any  specific 
guidance. 

The  problem  of  advancement  of  thd 
judicial  administration  remains  preen¬ 
ing.  The  necessary  flexibility  in  our 
legal  system  In  order  to  supply  the 
needs  of  a  changing  society  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  personnel  and  the  training 
and  philosophies  of  that  personnel 
The  lower  forms  of  collusion  between 
the  courts  and  crime,  the  interme¬ 
diate  types  of  job  brokerage  in  judge* 
And  the  mor*  refined  manifes¬ 
tation*  of  judicial  remissness  are  a 
challenge  to  our  constructive  states¬ 
manship  and  at  times  an  occasion  of 
profound  despair.  Selection  of  en¬ 
lightened  and  liberal  judges  is  one 
effective  approach.  The  awakening 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  bar,  the  organizations  of  judfr- 
cial  councils  and  the  broader  social 
philosophy  of  the  courts  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  change.  Modern  legal  educa¬ 
tion  and  socio-legal  research  are  a 
leavening  Influence  working  toward 
the  greatly  desired  adaptability. 

The  Administrative  Tribunal. 
Some  of  the  problems  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  mentioned  above  are  being 
worked  out  by  the  extension  of  uh 
other  social  invention,  the  &d  minis- 
trative  tribunal,  which  often  com¬ 
bines  administrative,  legislative  and 
judicial-  functions  in  one  body.  Thu* 
a  health  board  adopts  rules,  render* 
decisions  and  carries  out  ordera* 
Administrative  tribunals  have  had  & 
remarkable  development  within  the 
20th  century  and  are  an  adaptation 
to  the  changing  conditions.  Their 
success  argues  for  their  future  de¬ 
velopment,  but  they  offer  a  solution 
for  only  a  phase  of  the  lag  of  the 
law. 

The  immediate  problem  may  be 
stated  broadly  as  that  of  adapting 
an  antiquated  judicial  system  to  rap¬ 
idly  changing  urban  industrial  con¬ 
ditions,  to  new  concepts  and  pra^< 
tices  in  the  world  of  business  and' 
labor.  A  wide  range  of  questions  fig 
the  field  of  judicial  organization,  pro 
cedure  and  public  relations  must  be 
covered  along  with  the  development 
of  scientific  methods  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  broader  social  spirit. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  vijp* 
orous  protests  of  leaders  of  the  bo* 
will  be  heeded  in  the  next  period  of 
our  growth,  and  that  the  spirit  and 
procedure  of  the  judicial  branch  of 
our  political  system  will  undergo 
changes  of  &  substantial  and  helpful 
nature.  In  this  the  quickened  spirit 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
bar  and  of  the  judges  is  likely  to 
play  an  important  r61e,  while  the 
scientific  spirit  now  beginning  to  as- 
sert  itself  in  centers  of  legal  train¬ 
ing  and  research  will  be  widely  in¬ 
fluential. 

Recent  Changes  in 
Structure  of  Government 

The  authority  erf  government  IS 
the  United  States  has  traditionally, 
been  weakened  by  the  division  of 
powers  between  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  States,  between 
States  and  localities,  and  further  by; 
the  three-fold  division  of  powers  bd- 
tween  legislature,  executive  and  judi¬ 
ciary. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  was 
shattered  by  the  events  of  the  Civil 
War  and  has  been  progressively 


and  distances  are  short.  Occupations  modlfled  since  that  time.  never  more 
are  extremely  varied ;  wealth  is  very  actlveIy  than  durinE  recent  years, 
unequally  distributed;  during  all  these  There  13  reason  to  anticipate  the 
changes  the  pattern  of  representation  I  Pr°5ressive  development  of  centra*, 
has  remained  the  same.  This  lag  has  xZa*:i(>n  *ke  ^ace  the  rise  of  tn- 
been  partly  compensated  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  quick  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  public  opinion  and  by  the 
propaganda  activities  of  these  highly 
organized  groups.  The  slight  decline 
in  the  percentages  voting  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  increase  ir»  activities  of  pres¬ 
sure  groups  suggests  a  changing  na¬ 
ture  of  representation.  The  problem 
of  representation  is  the  question  of 
special  interests  in  relation  to  general 
control— the  very  difficulty  which 
gave  birth  to  the  modern  representa¬ 
tive  government.  This  problem  of 
representation  of  interests  is  seen  in 
extreme  form  in  the  monarchies  of 
the  past  and  in  the  communistic  state 
of  today.  It  will  also  be  a  problem 
in  the  approaching  closer  relation¬ 
ships  of  business  and  government. 


..ave  recently 
’  dies  and  cities 
■'or  a  time  and 
normal  relief, 
tensions,  just 
.  The  problem 
e  functions  of 
part  a  problem 
vhich  leads  in- 


Mw„r„, —  —  -  grave  importance.  Shall  business  was  for  good  roads  and  about  one- 
powerful  organization  which  majr  be  1  men  become  actual  rulers;  or  shall  I  seventh  was  for  the  various  services 


Laws  of  the  Nation 
In  General  Lag- 

The  government  is  also  the  supreme 
law-making  body  of  society,  although 
rules  of  conduct  are  set  forth  by 
many  other  social  agencies.  New 
inventions  like  the  radio,  the  air¬ 
plane  and  the  automobile  call  for 
laws  as  do  new  social  conditions, 
such  as  child  labor  in  factories;  chain 
stores  or  trusts.  sLaws  in  general 
lag.  No  doubt  unwise  laws  are  passed, 
but  in  cases  where  the  laws  which 
have  been  passed  are  admittedly  wise, 
the  delay  and  effort  to  bring  them 
to  passage  have  been  great,  as  in  the 
case  of  child  labor  legislation.  After 
legislation  has  been  passed  It  must 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  given  judicial  review 
where  the  social  philosophies  of 
judges  become  a  factor  fn  determin¬ 
ing  legality.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
problem  of  safeguarding  the  body  of 
the  law;  on  the  other  is  the  problem 
of  bringing  laws  up  to  date  with 
changing  social  conditions.  The  con¬ 
flict  is  fundamental.  By  very  def¬ 
inition  a  rule  must  be  definite  and 
reasonably  fixed,  otherwise  it  offers 


terstate  commerce  under  modern  eco> 
nomic  conditions,  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  foreign  trade,  finance 
and  diplomacy,  and  the  sweeping 
changes  in  modes  of  communication. 

At  the  same  time  centralization  in 
State  Government  is  growing,  espe¬ 
cially  with  respect  to  rural  govern¬ 
ments,  and  bids  fair  to  advance  still 
further.  So  rapidly  is  this  move* 
ment  progressing  that  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  an  adequate  degree  of  local 
self-government  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern,  and  one  of  the  large  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  future  is  the  determine 
tion  of  the  desirable  primary  unit  of 
govern 

.metropolitan  Region, 
in  the  meantime  a  new  competitor 
.or  power  has  arisen  in  the  form  of 
the  metropolitan  region,  which  now 
looms  large  both  in  numbers  and  in 
wealth.  Ninety-six  regions  contain 
half  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  and  shew  rates  of  growth  far 
above  that  of  other  sections  of  the 
country.  This  trend  if  projected  for 
another  generation  would  place  the 
center  of  political  power  in  the 
larger  cities.  In  view  of  the  present 
economic  situation,  there  Is  s« 
question  whether  this  trend  wi 
as  strongly  marked  in  the  nea 
ture,  but  in  any  case  the  upward 
thrust  of  the  urban  center  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the 
period  under  consideration,  and  gives 
rise  to  innumerable  problems  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  government.  How  shall  tb© 
new  metropolitan  complex  be  drawn 
together  in  some  less  chaotic  form 
of  governmental  framework  includ¬ 
ing  the  city  and  its  satellites,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  spread  over  more 
than  one  county  or  State;  what  shall 
be  their  relation  to  the  State  and 
National  Governments;  what  shaH 
be  the  principle  of  distribution  o€ 
taxation  and  political  authority 
shall  the  cities  be  given  home  rule, 
or  strictly  regulated  by  States,  o* 
set  up  as  independent  common- 
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tprealths  am  ha*  been  suggested  In  tt- 
•«nt  years ;  or  shall  some  other 
method  be  found  as  a  result  of  the 
present  day  groping  toward  a  way 
out  of  an  admittedly  impossible 
situation? 

Broadly  speaking,  notable  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  government 
of  urban  communities  during  the 
period  just  past,  where  indeed  both 
the  brightest  and  the  darkest  spots 
In  American  public  life  were  evident. 
K  freebooting  has  been  highly 
organized  in  some  cities,  there  has 
mlrto  been  an  impressive  development 
of  organized  efficiency.  The  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  public  administration 
tinder  the  influence  of  such  move- 
*******  a*  the  -?ity  manager  plan  has 
not  been  surpassed  anywhere  in  our 
governmental  system  and  gives 
promise  of  important  advance. 

Rural  government,  while  less  spec¬ 
tacularly  corrupt,  has  been  in  many 
cases  incompetent,  especially  under 
the  disrupting  influence  of  the  new 
distribution  of  wealth  and  population 
and  the  new  methods  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  appeared  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  the  reorganization  of  these 
outworn  units  and  the  reconstruction 
of  new  types  of  rural  or  rural-urban 
government,  with  striking  experi¬ 
ments  in  rebuilding  and  strong  pros- 
peots  for  an  advance  which  ten  years 
ago  would  have  been  regarded  as 
otopian.  Transfer  of  functions,  con- 
aolidation,  coordination  and  creation 
of  new  units  are  methods  already 
under  way  in  the  effort  to  establish 
a  more  practical  form  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Focus  of  Authority. 

The  power  to  act  within  the  three¬ 
fold  separation  of  governmental 
authorities  likewise  shows  the 
emergence  of  centralized  power,  and 
the  forecast  indicates  still  further 
development  toward  the  central  focus 
of  authority. 

The  executive  has  gained  in  prestige 
and  power  in  the  national  and  State 
governments,  and  in  some  cities 
Where  the  power  of  the  mayor  has 
fceen  expanded.  Increased  veto 
power,  larger  appointing  power, 
facility  in  popular  appeal,  and 
growth  of  administrative  functions 
have  all  tended  to  exalt  the  position 
of  the  executive.  The  familiarity  of 
the  public  with  the  “strong  man” 
with  large  authority  in  business  and 
bocial  relations  has  also  helped  in 
this  movement. 

„  The  almost  omnipotent  legislative 
authority  set  up  at  the  outset  of  our 
national  development  has  steadily 
lo^t  to  the  courts  on  the  one  side  and 
the  executive  on  the  other;  and  this 
process  has  gone  on  more  rapidly 
than  ever  during  recent  years.  The 
only  exception  of  note  is  the  rise  of 
the  city  council  in  the  city  manager 
Cities  and  the  board  in  school 
Affairs. 

Yet  the  maxim,  “It  is  the  function 
Of  many  to  deliberate  and  of  one  to 
act,”  contains  the  essence  of  much 
past  experience  and  wisdom  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  under  a  variety  of  different 
systems,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
representative  bodies  will  occupy 
places  of  power  and  distinction  in 
the  organization  of  society,  under 
Any  development  of  executive  power 
or  administrative  authority. 

Democracy  Seeks 
Greater  Competence 

Our  country  is  cited  as  the  great 
exemplar  of  democracy.  Do  the 
changing  social  conditions  make  the 
adaptation  of  democracy  a  problem? 
We  note  lines,  which  if  projected  into 
the  future  would  lead  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections,  one  away  from  democratic 
pontrol  and  the  other  toward  a  more 
perfect  realization  of  its  principles. 

From  one  point  of  view  our  obser¬ 
vations  show  great  cities  from  time 
to  time  in  the  grip  of  organized  and 
defiant  criminals,  rural  districts  often 
forlornly  governed,  masses  of  persons 
losing  confidence  in  the  ballot  and 
elections.  and  regarding  liberty, 
equality  and  democracy  as  mocking 
catchwords  twisted  into  legalistic  de¬ 
fenses  of  special  interests.  The  swift 
Concentration  of  vast  economic  power 
in  a  period  of  mergers,  and  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  government  to  regulate 
br  control  these  combinations,  or  in 
many  cases  to  resist  their  corrupting 
influences,  are  not  encouraging  in 
their  sinister  implictions;  the  organ¬ 
ized  labor  movement  seems  declining 
in  numbers  and  vigor.  The  difficulty 
Of  providing  a  steady  stream  of  high 
Competence  in  political  leadership 
and  administration  has  contributed 
to  the  difficulty  of  our  problem,  while 
the  expensive  control  of  masses  of 
people  through  the  arts  of  organized 
publicity  and  propaganda  presents  its 
dubious  aspects  to  the  observer  of 
democratic  trends.  Many  have  been 
led  to  conclude  reluctantly  that  the 
emergence  of  some  recognized  and 

■“tic^owed  form  of  plutocratic  dictator- 
Aelyea  is  not  far  away. 

Factors  in  Progress. 

But  in  considering  the  movement  of 
American  democracy  and  its  collec¬ 
tive  competence,  it  is  important  not 
to  lose  sight  of  specific  and  basic 
tendencies  revealed  in  this  report  and 
bearing  directly  on  the  future  of  our 
institutions. 

One  of  these  is  the  habituation  of 
the  American  people  to  large-scale 
organization  and  planning  in  industry, 
keenly  appreciated  by  the  Soviets; 
another  is  the  American  tendency  to 
make  relatively  prompt  use  of  the 
latest  fashions  in  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  ;  the  lack  of  sharply  defined 
and  permanent  classes  or  castes  ob¬ 
structing  either  economic  or  govern- 
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mental  change,  _ _ ..y,  me  wide 

prevalence  of  democratic  attitudes 
and  practices  in  social  life. 

Our  experts  show  in  great  detail 
the  wholly  unparalleled  democratiza¬ 
tion  of  education  in  recent  years;  the 
unexampled  democratization  of  forms 
of  transportation,  long  an  index  of 
aristocracy;  the  democratization  of 
recreation  through  the  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  the  radio,  the  park  systems; 
the  democratization  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  dress  and  fashion,  often  ob¬ 
literating  long  standing  marks  of 
class.  If  we  care  to  look  upon  democ¬ 
racy  as  a  way  of  life,  these  funda¬ 
mental  facts  are  to  be  considered 
along  with  the  corruption  and  in¬ 
effectiveness  of  much  of  (jiwat  insatl- 
mental  machinery.  •*** t  and  di- 

An  interpretation  which  seems  by 
have  a  margin  of  advantage  is  that 
of  the  prospect  of  a  continuance  of 
the  democratic  r6gime,  with  higher 
standards  of  achievement,  with  a 
more  highly  unified  and  stronger  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  sounder  types  of  civic 
training,  with  a  broader  social  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  sharper  edged  purpose  to 
diffuse  more  promptly  and  widely 
the  gains  of.  our  civilization,  with 
control  over  social  and  economic 
forces  better  adapted  to  the  special 
social  tensions  of  the  time,  with  less 
lag  between  social  change  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  adapation  and  with  more 
pre-vision  and  contriving  spirit. 

The  Country’s  Relations 
With  Other  Nations 

Recent  trends  show  the  United 
States  alternating  between  isolation 
and  independence,  between  sharply 
marked  economic  nationalism  and 
notable  international  initiative  in  co¬ 
operation,  moving;  in  a  highly  un¬ 
stable  and  zigzag  course.  Immigra¬ 
tion  restrictions  and  high  tariffs  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  World  Court,  u. 
League  of  Nations  and  outlawry  of 
war  on  the  other.  Some  signs  point 
in  the  direction  of  independence  and 
imperialism  of  a  new  Roman  type, 
reaching  out  aggressively  for  more 
land  or  wider  markets  under  political 
auspices;  others  toward  amiable  co¬ 
operation  in  the  most  highly  devel¬ 
oped  forms  of  world  order.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  these 
opposing  trends  will  continue  to  alter¬ 
nate  sharply  in  their  control  over 
American  policy.  In  any  case  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  trend  will 
be  in  the  future  as  in  recent  years 
in  the  direction  of  more  intimate  re¬ 
lations  through  developing  modes  of 
intercommunication  and  through  eco¬ 
nomic  interchange  and  on  the  whole 
toward  an  increasing  number  of  inter¬ 
national  contacts;  and  this,  whether 
the  future  pattern  of  action  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  imperialistic  or  coopera¬ 
tive  in  form  and  spirit. 

Whether  the  United  States  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  or  less  militaristic  must 
also  be  judged  in  the  dubious  light  of 
conflicting  theories  and  conduct.  Tra¬ 
ditionally  insisting  upon  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
power,  we  have  held  to  that  doctrine 
and  have  played  an  important  part 
in  all  movements  for  the  curbing  or 
abolition  of  war,  including  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  “war  to  end  war.”  On  the 
other  hand,  our  interest  in  foreign 
markets  and  loans  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  need  of  a  strong 
hand  in  economic  diplomacy  has  been 
emphasized.  Our  military  and  naval 
establishments  have  grown,  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  military  training  have  been 
expanded.  Our  soldiers  have  fought 
in  Asia,  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
Powerful  propagandas  both  for  mili¬ 
tarism  and  pacifism  have  been  set  in 
motion,  and  their  clashes  have  been 
frequent  but  inconclusive.  The  out¬ 
lawry  of  war  and  the  strong  war 
establishment  ha>  e  doubtless  been 
accommodated  by  many  minds  as  a 
practical  version  of  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt’s  dictum  to  “speak  softly  and 
carry  a  big  stick.”  The  trends  in 
short  are  conflicting  and  confusing, 
with  the  problems  of  war  remaining 
as  imminent  and  as  grave  as  in  the 
past. 

PART  IV 

Policy  and  Problems. 

A  Formal  Summary 
Of  Principles 

What  we  conceive  to  be  the  major 
problems  revealed  by  our  studies  of 
social  trends  have  now  been  passed 
in  review.  By  way  of  summary,  a 
list  of  these  problems  in  the  order  of 
their  social  importance  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  But  to  draw  up  such  a  list 
requires  agreement  upon  some  crite¬ 
rion  of  social  importance,  as  well  as 
sharp  definitions  of  problems  which 
assume  varying  forms  and  meanings 
as  they  are  viewed  from  different 
angles.  A  summary  perhaps  more 
serviceable  to  future  thinking,  al¬ 
though  less  directive  of  immediate 
action,  can  be  provided  by  pointing 
out  in  abstract  form  the  general 
characteristics  which  social  problems 
have  in  common. 

The  fundamental  principles  are  that 
social  problems  are  products  of 
change,  and  that  social  changes  are 
interrelated.  Hence,  a  change  in  one 
part  of  the  social  structure  will  affect 
other  parts  connected  with  it.  But 
the  effects  do  not  always  follow  im¬ 
mediately— an  induced  change  may 
lag  years  behind  the  original  precipi¬ 
tating  change.  These  varying  delays 
among  correlated  changes  often  mean 
maladjustment.  They  may  arise  from 
vested  interests  resisting  change  in 
self-defense,  from  the  difficulty  with 
which  men  readjust  familiar  ideas  or 
ideals,  or  from  various  obstacles 


which  obstruct  transmission  of 
Impulses  from  ,ian  man.  These 
interrelated  che'fces  which  are  going 
forward  in  sue'  bewildering  variety 
and  at  such  va  Y^B  speeds  threaten 
grave  dangers  Ylth  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  l*nd  theY  hold  out  the 
promise  of  further  betterment  to 
mankind.  The  >bjectlve  of  any  con¬ 
scious  control  <v*er  the  process  is  to 
secure  a  bettei  adjustment  between 
inherited  natuie  and  culture.  The 
means  of  social  control  is  social  dis¬ 
covery  and  the  *ider  adoption  of  new 
knowledge. 

The  Nation*.  Need  For 

n^y.  Aft 
great  forces  f 

maladjusted  just  stated  in 

T*"iJe~iftf:Vitabl«  that  the 
descriptions  of  r/ocial  trends  in  the 
following  chapters  run  forward  to 
the  series  of  questions  raised  but 
not  answerer  this  summary  re¬ 
view  of  results.!  If  that  were  not 
the  case,  the  descriptions  would  fall 
lamentably  fhoft  of  thoroughness. 
The  committee  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  its  collaborators.  In  formu¬ 
lating  this  general  sketch  of  the 
complicated  sq  dad  trends  which  are 
remolding  American  life,  it  finds  its 
analytic  description  leading  ever  and 
again  to  a  statement  of  problems 
which  can  be  feolved  only  by  further 
scientific  discoveries  and  practical 
inventions. 

To  make  the  discoveries  which  are 
called  for,  to  ^  sign,  perfect  and  ap¬ 
ply  the  inventions  is  a  task  which 
would  be  far  eyond  the  powers  of 
the  committee  and  its  collaborators, 
even  if  we  ha  i  not  been  excused  in 
advance  from  making  such  an  effort. 
If  one  considers  the  enormous  mass 
of  detailed  woj*  required  to  achieve 
the  recent  decln-  in  American  death 
rates,  or  tc,n^*e  aviation  possible, 
or  to  increase  per  capita  proauotion 
in  farming,  one  realizes  that  the  job 
of  solving  the  social  problems  here 
outlined  is  a  job  for  cumulative 
thinking  by  in  my  minds  over  years 
to  come.  Di  overy  and  invention 
are  themselves  social  processes  made 
up  of  counties  individual  achieve¬ 
ments.  Noth  ng  short  of  the  com¬ 
bined  intelligence  of  the  nation  can 
cope  with  the  predicaments  here 
mentioned.  Nor  would  a  magnificent 
effort  which  successfully  solved  all 
the  problems  pending  today  suffice— 
if  such  an  effort  can  be  imagined. 
For,  if  we  art  right  in  our  concep 
tion  of  the  <  haracter  of  cultural 
trends,  the  successful  solutions 
would  take  the  form  of  inventions 
which  would  a  er  our  ways  of  doing 
things,  and  the  eby  produce  new  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  en&ess  variety.  Then  t 
fresh  series  of  efforts  to  invent  so 
lutions  for  soc  1  problems  would  be 
needed.  ^  , 

Implementing^ 

Public  Policy 

In  beginning  this  report,  the  com¬ 
mittee  stated  that  the  major  emerg¬ 
ing  problem  is  that  of  closer  coordi¬ 
nation  and  more  effective  integration 
of  the  swiftly  changing  elements  in 
American  social  life.  What  are  the 
prerequisites  of  a  successful,  long¬ 
time  constructive  integration  of  so¬ 
cial  effort? 

Indispensable  among  these  are  the 
following: 

Willingness  and  determination  to 
undertake  important  integral  changes 
in  the  reorganization  of  social  life, 
including  the  economic  and  the  po¬ 
litical  orders,  rather  than  the  pursu¬ 
ance  of  a  policy  of  drift. 

Recognition  of  the  rdle  which  sci¬ 
ence  must  play  in  such  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  life. 

Continuing  recognition  of  the  inti¬ 
mate  interrelationship  between 
changing  scientific  techniques,  vary¬ 
ing  social  interests  and  institutions, 
modes  of  social  education  and  action 
and  broad  social  purposes. 

Specific  ways  and  means  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  continuing  research  and 
for  the  formulation  of  concrete  pol¬ 
icies  as  well  as  for  the  successful 
administration  of  the  lines  of  action 
indicated. 

If  we  look  at  the  ways  in  which  the 
continuing  integration  of  social  intel¬ 
ligence  may  advance,  there  are  many 
roads  leading  forward. 

Social  Thinking  Gaining. 

1.  We  may  reasonably  anticipate 
a  considerable  body  of  constructive 
social  thinking  in  the  near  future  de¬ 
veloping  in  the  minds  of  individual 
students  of  social  problems,  pioneers 
in  social  discovery  or  statesmen  in 
social  science.  More  widely  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  than  in  the  immediate  past  we 
may  expect  the  growth  of  thinking 
about  the  meaning  of  the  great 
masses  of  social  data  which  we  have 
become  so  expert  jand  generous  in  as¬ 
sembling.  Is  it  Mssible  that  there  is 
radical  inoo;^  jf  Vf.^n  the  in¬ 
dustrious  ana^.TJouse  collection  of 
material  and  •ndt)]s  ort  to  interpret 
and  utilize  wh.e  S*n  been  found  out? 
Or  the  contrary.  Th-  ere  a  compelling 
urgency  that  9feided^e  brought  to¬ 
gether  both  feienr  ^  sake  of  science 
and  of  society  *  ti  jn  iay  l°ok  for  *m" 
portant  contribir  ,  from  individual 
thinkers  with  aV’  >flt  of  view  from 
which  the  focusiil-^f  social  problems 
and  their  constrf  live  integration  is 
not  excluded,  but  emphasized.  Some 
of  these  efforts  may  be  widely  di¬ 
vergent  in  conclusions  from  others, 
but  they  should  have  in  common  the 
interrelation  of  social  problems  in 
closer  meshed  patterns  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  It  is  also  to  be  anticipated  that 
the  Initiative  in  a  wide  variety  of 
emerging  problems  will  be  assumed 
by  research  centers,  groups,  bureaus, 
institutes  and  foundations,  devoted 


in  some  Instances  to  more  specialized 
and  in  other  to  more  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  social  data.  A  considerable 
amount  of  such  work  is  now  being 
done  in  universities  and  independent 
research  institutes,  and  the  results 
are  seen  in  the  increasing  penetra¬ 
tion  of  social  technology  into  public 
welfare  work,  public  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  social  work  and  the  courts. 
While  some  of  these  inquiries  may  be 
fragmentary  and  often  unrelated  or 
inadequately  related,  there  shoo  id 
nevorthoivaa  i>o  important  findings 
and  inventions  of  great  value  to  so¬ 
ciety.  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that 
while  the  most  recent  phase  of  Amer¬ 
ican  development  in  the  social  field 
has  been  the  recognition  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  fact  finding  agencies  and 
equipment,  and  their  actual  establish¬ 
ment,  the  next  phase  of  advance  may 
find  more  emphasis  upon  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  synthesis  than  the  last. 

Interest  of  Government. 

2.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe  the 
interest  of  government  itself,  na¬ 
tional,  state  and  local  alike,  in  the 
technical  problems  of  social  research 
and  of  prevision  and  planning.  A 
very  large  amount  of  planning  has 
already  been  undertaken,  notably  by 
cities  and  by  the  federal  government, 
and  to  a  less  extent  by  states  and 
counties.  There  is  reason  to  antici¬ 
pate  that  this  form  of  organization  of 
social  Intelligence  and  policy  will  de¬ 
velop  in  the  future  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  complexity  of  social  life  and  the 
realization  of  the  significance  of  so¬ 
cial  interrelationship.  The  monumen¬ 
tal  work  of  the  census  alone  is  an 
adequate  indication  of  the  interest 
of  the  organized  government  in  the 
collection  of  social  data,  and  there 
are  many  other  illustrations  of  the 
deep  concern  of  the  government  with 
the  data  upon  which  national  policies 
should  rest.  The  fact-finding  work 
or  th®  executive  branch  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  often  been  more  syste¬ 
matically  directed  than  that  of  the 
legislators  and  the  courts,  but  there 
are  striking  examples  of  the  utility  of 
inquiries  in  all  divisions  and  on  all 
levels  of  government,  in  legislative  in¬ 
quiries  (especially  the  interim  in¬ 
quiries)  and  in  judicial  proceedings 
as  well  as  in  the  undertakings  of  the 
more  recently  developed  judicial  coun¬ 
cils.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  in  dealing  with  some 
forme  of  problems,  joint  inquiry  insti¬ 
tuted  under  the  auspices  of  two  or 
more  departments  of  government 
might  prove  to  be  an  effective  pro¬ 
cedure,  In  that  partisanship  and  pro¬ 
prietorship  in  findings  would  to  some 
extent  be  minimized. 

Value  of  Research  Council. 

3.  The  Social  Science  Research 

Council,  representative  of  seven  sci¬ 
entific  societies,  and  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  research  in  the  social 
field,  may  prove  an  instrumentality 
of  great  value  in  the  broader  view  of 
the  complex  social  problems,  in  the 
integration  of  social  knowledge,  in 
the  initiative  toward  social  planning 
on  a  high  level.  Important  advances 
have  already  been  made  in  agricul¬ 
tural  research,  in  industrial  and  inter¬ 
national  relations,  and  striking  pos¬ 
sibilities  lie  ahead  in  the  direction  of 
linking  together  social  problems  likely 
otherwise  to  be  left  unrelated. 

It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  this  Council  might  care  to  take 
the  initiative  in  setting  up  other  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  consideration  of  ad 
hoc  problems,  and  for  more  and  con¬ 
tinuous  generalized  consideration  of 
broader  aspects  of  social  integration 
and  planning.  It  would  further  be 
possible  for  this  Council  to  organize 
sponsoring  groups  in  which  there 
might  be  brought  together  the  techni¬ 
cal  fact  finding,  the  interpretation  of 
data  in  a  broader  sense,  and  the 
practical  judgment  of  those  holding 
the  reins  of  authority  in  government, 
industry  and  society. 

National  Board  Foreseen. 

4.  Out  of  these  methods  of  approach 
it  is  not  impossible  that  there  might 
in  time  emerge  a  National  Advisory 
Council,  including  scientific,  educa¬ 
tional,  governmental,  economic  (in¬ 
dustrial,  agricultural  and  labor) 
points  of  contact,  or  other  appropri¬ 
ate  elements,  able  to  contribute  to 
the  consideration  of  the  basic  social 
problems  of  the  nation.  Such  an 
agency  might  consider  some  funda¬ 
mental  questions  of  the  social  order, 
economic,  governmental,  educational, 
technical,  cultural,  always  in  their 
interrelation,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  trends  and  possibilities  of  mod¬ 
ern  science. 

In  any  case,  and  whatever  the  ap¬ 
proach,  it  is  clear  that  the  type  of 
planning  now  most  urgently  required 
Is  neither  economic  planning  alone, 
nor  governmental  planning  alone. 
The  new  synthesis  must  include  the 
scientific,  the  educational,  as  well  as 
the  economic  (including  here  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  the  agricultural)  and 
also  the  governmental.  All  these 
factors  are  inextricably  intertwined 
in  modem  life,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  make  rapid  progress  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  without  drawing  them 
all  together. 

The  committee  does  not  wish  to 
exaggerate  the  role  of  intelligence  in 
social  direction,  or  to  underestimate 
the  important  parts  played  by  tradi¬ 
tion,  habit,  unintelligence,  inertia,  in¬ 
difference.  emotions  or  the  raw  will 
to  power  in  various  forms.  These 
obvious  factors  cannot  escape  obser 
vation,  and  at  times  they  have  only 
a  hopeless  resignation  to  drift  with 
fate.  Social  action,  however,  is  the 
resultant  of  many  forces  among 
which  in  an  age  of  science  and  edu¬ 


cation,  0  oonacloun  intelligence  may 
certainly  be  reckoned  as  one. 

Furthermore,  It  is  Important  not  ko 
overstate  the  aspect  either  of  Inte¬ 
gration  or  concentration  in  control, 
or  of  governmentallsm.  The  unity 
here  presented  as  essential  to  round¬ 
ed  social  development  may  be 
achieved  partly  within  and  through 
the  government  and  partly  within 
other  institutions  and  through  other 
than  governmental  agencies.  In  some 
phaaM  oC  behavior  there  are  very 
intimate  relationships  between  sci¬ 
ence,  education,  government.  Indus¬ 
try  and  culture;  and  In  others  the 
connection  may  be  further  in  the 
background.  Some  of  the  centres  of 
integration  may  be  local,  others  may 
be  national,  and  still  others  interna¬ 
tional  in  their  point  of  reference. 
What  is  here  outlined  is  a  way  of 
approach  to  social  problems,  with  the 
emphasis  on  a  method  rather  than  on 
a  set  of  mechanisms.  More  impor¬ 
tant  than  any  special  type  of  insti¬ 
tution  is  the  attainment  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  economic,  govern¬ 
mental,  moral  and  cultural  arrange¬ 
ments  should  not  lag  too  far  behind 
the  advance  of  basic  changes. 

The  alternative  to  constructive  so¬ 
cial  initiative  may  conceivably  be  a 
prolongation  of  a  policy  of  drift  and 
some  readjustment  as  time  goes  on. 
More  definite  alternatives,  however, 
are  urged  by  dictatorial  systems  in 
which  the  factors  of  force  and  vio¬ 
lence  may  loom  large.  In  such  cases 
the  basic  decisions  are  frankly  im¬ 
posed  by  power  groups,  and  violence 
may  subordinate  technical  intelli¬ 
gence  in  social  guidance. 

Unless  there  can  be  a  more  im¬ 
pressive  integration  of  social  skills 
and  fusing  of  social  purposes  than  is 
revealed  by  recent  trends,  there  can 
be  no  assurance  that  these  alterna¬ 
tives  with  their  accompaniments  of 
violent  revolution,  dark  periods  of 
serious  repression  of  libertarian  and 
democratic  forms,  the  proscription 
and  loss  of  many  useful  elements  in 
the  pesent  productive  system  can  be 
averted. 

Stark  and  Bitter  Realities. 

Fully  realizing  its  mission,  the 
committee  does  not  wish  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  alarmist  irresponsi¬ 
bility,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  would 
be  highly  negligent  to  gloss  over  the 
stark  and  bitter  realities  of  the  so¬ 
cial  situation,  and  to  ignore  the  im¬ 
minent  perils  in  further  advance  of 
our  heavy  technical  machinery  over 
crumbling  roads  and  shaking  bridges. 
There  are  times  when  silence  is  not 
neutrality,  but  assent. 

Finally,  the  committee  is  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
important  elements  in  human  life  not 
easily  stated  in  terms  of  efficiency. 

mechanization,  institutions,  rates  o 
change  or  adaptations  to  change. 
The  immense  structure  of  human 
culture  exists  to  serve  human  needs 
and  values  not  always  readily  meas¬ 
urable,  to  promote  and  expand  hu¬ 
man  happiness,  to  enable  men  to 
live  more  richly  and  abundantly.  It 
is  a  means,  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Men  cling  to  ideas,  ideals,  institu¬ 
tions,  blindly  perhaps  even  when  out¬ 
worn,  waiting  until  they  are  modi¬ 
fied  and  given  a  new  meaning  and 
a  new  mode  of  expression  more  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  realization  of  the  cher¬ 
ished  human  values.  The  new  tools 
and  the  new  technique  are  not  read¬ 
ily  accepted;  they  are  indeed  sus¬ 
pected  and  resisted  until  they  are 
reset  in  a  framework  of  ideas,  of 
emotional  and  personality  values  as 
attractive  as  those  which  they  re¬ 
place.  So  the  family,  religion,  the 
economic  order,  the  political  system, 
resist  the  process  of  change,  holding 
to  the  older  and  more  familiar  sym¬ 
bols,  vibrant  with  the  intimacy  of 
life’s  experience  and  tenaciously  in¬ 
terwoven  with  the  innermost  im¬ 
pulses  of  human  action. 

A  Major  Task  Ahead. 


The  clarification  of  human  values 
and  their  reformulation  in  order  to 
give  expression  to  them  in  terms  of 
today  s  life  and  opportunities  is  a 
major  task  of  social  thinking.  The 
progressive  confusion  created  in 
men’s  minds  by  the  bewildering 
sweep  of  events  revealed  in  our  re¬ 
cent  social  trends  must  find  its  coun¬ 
terpart  in  the  progressive  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  men’s  thinking  and  feeling, 
in  their  reorientation  to  the  meaning 
of  the  new  trends. 

In  the  formulation  of  these  new 
and  emergent  values,  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  symbols  to  thrill 
men’s  souls,  in  the  contrivance  of  the 
new  institutions  and  adaptations  use¬ 
ful  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  new 
aspirations,  we  trust  that  this  review 
of  recent  social  trends  may  prove  of 
value  to  the  American  public.  We 
were  not  commissioned  to  lead  the 
people  into  some  new  land  of  prom¬ 
ise,  but  to  retrace  our  recent  wan¬ 
derings,  to  indicate  and  interpret  our 
ways  and  rates  of  change,  to  pro¬ 
vide  maps  of  progress,  make  obser¬ 
vations  of  danger  zones,  point  out 
hopeful  roads  of  advance,  helpful  In 
finding  a  more  intelligent  course  in 
the  next  phase  of  our  progress.  Our 
information  has  been  laboriously 
gathered,  our  interpretations  made 
with  every  effort  toward  accuracy 
and  impartiality,  our  forecasts  ten¬ 
tative  and  alternative  rather  than 
dogmatic  in  form  and  spirit,  and  we 
trust  that  our  endeavors  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  readier  growth  of  the 
new  ideals,  ideas  and  emotional 
values  of  the  next  period,  as  well  as 
the  mechanisms,  institutions,  skills, 
techniques  and  ways  of  life  through 
which  these  values  will  be  expressed 
and  fulfilled  in  the  years  that  are 
to  come. 
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Extract  from  the  Constitution: 


OBJECT  AND  RULES. 

The  sole  object  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Andrew  and  Philip  is  the  spread  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  among  young  men. 

Every  man  desiring  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  must  pledge  himself  to  obey  the  rules 
of  the  Brotherhood  so  long  as  he  shall  be 
a  member.  These  rules  are  two:  The 
Rule  of  Prayer  and  the  Rule  of  Service. 

The  Rule  of  Prayer  is  to  pray  daily  for 
the  spread  of  Christ’s  kingdom  among 
young  men  and  for  God’s  blessing  upon 
the  labors  of  the  Brotherhood. 

The  Rule  of  Service  is  to  make  an  earn¬ 
est  effort  each  week  to  bring  at  least  one 
young  man  within  hearing  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  set  forth  in  the  services 
of  the  church,  young  people’s  prayer-  } 
meetings,  and  young  men's  Bible-classes.  i 
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if  you  have  something  already  fixed  in  your  mind. 
Perhaps  some  other  Sunday,  next  term,  when  the  fel¬ 
lows  need  a  joyful  note  sounded,  it  may  he  even  more 

opportune. 


Last  year  I  was  unable  to  go  to  any  of  the 
Northfield  committee  meetings  in  New  York,  but  I  have 
promised  Mrs.  Laker  to  attend  the  one  on  Thursday ,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  at  her  house.  1  wish  Emma  might  join 
me  there.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  her  to  come? 
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Ily  dear  Mr.  Speers - 
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Pennsylvania  /lz 


•  Speer „ 


Perhaps  you  have  already  in  mind  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  your  next  sermon  here  -  December  first,  but 
I  an  wondering  if  you  have  ever  preached  nr  The  .Mnpp 
Abundant _L i  f  e ,  based  on  the  text,  ’* I  am  come  that 
they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly”,  trying  to  make  the  fellows  realize 
the  richness  and  fullness  of  the  life  that  is  lived 
with  Christ  and  under  His  guidance.  Boys  are  so  apt 
to  think  of  the  Christian  life  as  one  of  division 
and  subtraction,  but.  in  reality,  it  is  a  life  of 
addition  and  multiplication. 


I  think  it  might  help  some  of  the  boys  to 
have  an  older  Christian  testify  to  the  depths  of  hap¬ 
piness,  the  joy  which  no  man  take^h  from  him,  the 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  the  power  and 
might  that  comes  only  through  H^s  divine  spirit.  It 
is  quite  true  that  we  cannot  know  the  joy  of  victory 
without  a  previous  struggle,  nor  the  glory  of  achieve¬ 
ment  without  earning  it,  but  I  do  believe  if  fellows 
could  realise  more  that  Christians  had  a  joy  which 
worldly  people  did  not  know,  and  pleasures  every  day 
of  their  lives,  to  which, the  man  without  Christ  is  a 
stranger,  it  might  commend  the  Christian  life  to  more 
of  them. 


As  I  have  said  so  often  before,  my  dear 
Air.  Speer,  please  do  not  think  of  anything  I  suggest 
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DOCKET. 

(Subject  to  Minor  Modifications.) 

SYNOD  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Butler,  Pa. 

OCTOBER  22-25,  1912. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  22d,  7.30  O’CLOCK. 

Devotional  Services.  . 

Opening  Sermon  by  the  Moderator — The  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Cornelius,  D.D. 
Svnod  Constituted.  Prayer  by  the  Moderator. 

Calling  of  the  Roll  by  the  Stated  Clerk— The  Rev.  Robert  Hunter.  D.D. 
Election  of  two  Temporary  Clerks. 

Election  and  Induction  of  New  Moderator.  _  _  . 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements — The  Rev.  William  R.  Craig. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  OCTOBER  23d,  8.45  O’CLOCK. 

5.45  Half-hour  Devotion. 

9.15  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Stated  Clerk’s  Report. 

Receiving  of  Presbyterial  Records. 

Announcement  of  standing  Committees. 

10.00  Order  of  the  Day  —  Report  of  Permanent  Committee  on  Synodic 
Ptome  Missions.  Rev.  J.  M.  Mcjunkin,  D.D. 

11.00  Second  Order  of  the  Day— Report  of  Executive  Commission.  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Cornelius,  D.D. 

a.  On  Literary  Institutions. 

b.  On  Other  Matters. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  1.30  O’CLOCK. 

1.30  Order  of  the  Day — Synodic  Prayer  Meeting. 

a.  Narrative — The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Clark.  D.D.,  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

b.  Necrological  Report — Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Gemmill,  Ph.D. 

2.15  Bible  Society  Address  by  the  Secretary — The  Rev.  John  Fox,  D.D. 
Permanent  Committee  on  German  Work  Report — Rev.  O.  H.  Dietrich. 
Hearing  of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Boards  and 

Agencies  as  follows: — 

Freedmen — Address  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustentation — Address  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hunter,  D.D. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  7.30  O’CLOCK. 

Synodic  Communion. 

Popular  Meeting — Address  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  24th,  8.45  O’CLOCK. 

8.45  Half-hour  Devotions. 

9.15  Miscellaneous  Business. 

9.30  Inter-Church  Federation: — 

a.  Report  of  Special  Committee — Rev.  W.  L.  Mudge. 

b.  Addresses  by  Rev.  Hugh  P>.  MacCauley,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  H.  L. 

Bowlby. 


fs 


i 


10.45 


Evangelistic  Committee  :• — - 

a.  Report  by  Rev.  Robert  Hunter,  D.D. 

b.  Address  by  the  Rev.  George  Gordon  Maliy. 

Report  of  Standing  Committee  on  Synodic  Home  Missions. 
Reports  of  Special  Committees: — 

a.  Increase  of  Candidates  for  the  Ministry— Rev.  John  E. 

D.D. 

b.  State  College — Rev.  Alexander  J.  Kerr,  D.D. 


Tuttle, 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  1.30  O’CLOCK. 

Report  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Young  People’s  Work — Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Patton,  D.D. 

Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Home  Missions. 

Address  in  behalf  of  the  Home  Board — Rev.  W’arren  H.  Wilson,  Pli.D. 
Report  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions — Rev.  C.  A.  R. 
Janvier. 

Presbyterian  Brotherhood — Conference — Addresses  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones, 
D.D.,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Harbison. 

Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Education. 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board — Rev.  Joseph  Wilson  Cochran,  D.D. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  7.30  O’CLOCK. 

Popular  Meeting — Address  by  the  Rev.  Mark  A.  Matthews,  D.D.,  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  25th,  8.45  O’CLOCK. 

8.45  Half-hour  Devotion. 

9.15  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees  as  follows:— 

Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work. 

Young  People’s  Work. 

Foreign  Missions. 

Church  Erection. 

Temperance. 

Address  in  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Permanent  Committee 
— Rev.  John  Royal  Harris.  D.D. 

Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustentation. 

College  Board. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  1.30  O’CLOCK. 

1.30  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees: — 

Systematic  Beneficence. 

Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Presbvterial  Records. 

Finance  and  Treasurer’s  Report. 

Place  of  Next  Meeting. 

Leave  of  Absence. 

Discharge  of  Standing  Committees. 

Reading  of  Minutes. 

Final  Roll  Call. 

Adjournment. 

ROBERT  HUNTER, 

Stated  Clerk. 
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The  times  and  seasons  pass  along 
under  Thy  feet,  to  go  and  come  at  Thy 
bidding;  and  as  Thou  didst  dignify  our 
fathers  *  days  with  many  revelations, 
above  all  their  foregoing  ages  since  Thou 
tookest  the  flesh,  so  Thou  canst  vouchsafe 
to  us,  though  unworthy,  as  large  a  portion 
of  Thy  Spirit  as  Thou  pleasest:  for  who 
shall  prejudice  Thy  all-governing  will? 
Seeing  the  power  of  Thy  grace  is  not  passed 
away  with  the  primitive  times  as  fond  and 
faithless  men  imagine, but  Thy  kingdom  is 
now  at  hand, and  Thou  standing  at  the  door. 
Tome  forth  out  of  Thy  royal  chambers,0 
Prince  of  ail  the  kings  of  the  earth; put 
on  the  visible  rotes  of  Thy  imperial  majes¬ 
ty,  take  up  that  unlimited  sceptre  which 
thy  Almighty  Father  hath  bequeathed  Thee; 
for  now  the  voice  of  Thy  bride  calls  Thee, 
and  ail  creatures  sigh  to  be  renewed. 


EVANGELICAL  CHRISTENDOM. 


I  have  to  do  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  see 
a  bit  of  legislation  unrolling  itself  before  me, 
mixed  up  as  it  is  with  great  ideals,  and  knocked 
about  bv  doubt  and  fear  and  anger,  I  just 
wonder  why,  with  all  this  play  of  human  forces 
around  us,  people  put  so  much  faith  in  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  in  doings  and  sayings  of  Muni¬ 
cipal  Authorities,  when  the  real  remedy  for  all 
these  difficulties  lies  within  ourselves. 

We  all,  1  am  sure,  are  filled  with  pain,  to  put 
it  mildlv,  at  the  revelations  the  last  few  days 
have  disclosed  to  us  of  the  terrible  inroads  of 
the  abuse  of  alcohol ;  and  I  am  confident  we  all 
hope,  now  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  put 
itself  into  line  with  an  ordinary  club  or  public- 
house,  that  we  may  expect  something  more  dras¬ 
tic  and  definite  to  be  done.  While  we  wait  and 
discuss  about  the  various  suggestions  that  are 
made,  there  is  one  thing  that  could  be  done 
to-morrow  bv  a  stroke  of  the  pen  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board;  it  is  to  close  every  public-house 
and  every  club  on  Sundays  for  the  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors. 

But  the  great  thing  is  this.  While  that  could 
be  done,  what  could  we  do  ?  I  do  not  know 
how  everybody  in  this  hall  stands  this  morning; 
but  if  everybody  accepted  a  portion  of  the  burden 
of  individual  responsibility  which  rests  upon  each 
of  us  in  this  world  crisis,  that  and  other  pro¬ 
blems  would  be  settled  in  twenty-four  hours.  I 
sometimes  feel  that  with  regard  to  the  great 
matter  of  the  Christian  Religion.  I  believe  in 
organisation  as  much  as  anybody ;  you  cannot 
do  great  things  without  organisation.  But  unless 
there  is  with  that  organisation  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  as  regards  the  Name 
which  we  bear,  our  organisation  is  of  little  avail. 
I  am  not  quite  certain  that  that  may  not  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  position  which  Christianity 
holds  to-day  in  the  midst  of  those  who  do  not 
call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  see  on  the  Programme  a  great  saying  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  reminds  me  of  another 
great  saying  of  his  :  “No  nation  can  exist  half¬ 
slave  and  half-free.”  The  world  can  never  be 
redeemed  by  a  Christianity  which  is  half-Pagan. 
Too  much  blame,  too  much  responsibility  I 
would  say,  is  thrown  by  us  on  circumstances. 
You  and  I  remember  that  when  the  Prodigal  Son 
came  home  again,  he  did  not  greet  his  father 
with  a  iong  recital  of  the  temptations  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected,  owing  to.  the  defective 
social  conditions  of  the  “far  country.”  His 
message  was,  “Father,  I  have  sinned.”  And  in 
this  great  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  we 
shall  not  lessen  the  burden  of  our  national  re¬ 
sponsibility'  for  our  sins  by  dwelling  upon  the 
enormity  of  the  iniquities  of  Germany.  We  have 
to  bear  the  burden  of  our  own  sins. 

What  is  the  hope  of  the  future — what  is  the 
hope  of  to-day  ?  Surely  it  is  this — the  number  of 
men  and  women  who  at  the  end  of  this  War  shall 
carry'  out  in  their  individual  lives  the  principles 
of  God’s  will  on  earth.  How  is  that  to  be  done  ? 
Well,  I  suppose  I  am  old-fashioned;  but,  after 
all,  it  comes  down  to  the  one  thing — individual 
regeneration,  our  responsibility  in  that  matter; 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  man  or  the  woman 
sitting  next  to  us,  but  my  own.  And,  I  con¬ 
fess,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  the  secret 


is  to  be  found  in  simple  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  interpreted  by  the  well-known  words  : 

“  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood 
Drawn  from  Immanuel’s  veins ; 

And  sinners,  plunged  beneath  that  flood, 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 

“  R’er  since,  by  faith,  I  saw  the  stream 
Thy  flowing  wounds  supply', 

Redeeming  love  has  been  my'  theme, 

And  shall  be  till  I  die.” 


The  War  and  Sacrificial  Death.— We  an¬ 
nounce  the  issue  by  the  Alliance  of  two  new 
booklets,  attractively  printed  in  a  size  convenient 
for  enclosure  with  correspondence.  I  he  first 
of  these  booklets  is  entitled  “The  War  and 
.Sacrificial  Death.”  It  deals  with  a  solemn  sub¬ 
ject.  The  writer  does  not  hesitate  clearly  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  mischievous  doctrine  and  statements 
that  a  soldier’s  glorious  death  on  the  field  of 
battle  can  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  past  life. 
We  fear  that  the  subject  has  been  exploited  to 
a  considerable  extent  by7  those  whose  misdirected 
feelings  of  patriotism  or  misguided  sentimen¬ 
tality  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  clear  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Word  of  God  concerning  AH — soldiers 
and  civilians  alike. 

The  second  booklet  contains  the  address  en¬ 
titled  “The  Secret  of  Victory,”  given  by  the 
Chaplain-General,  Bishop  Taylor  Smith,  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall,  on  New  Year’s  morning,  January 
1st.  The  booklets  in  question  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Offices  of  the  Alliance,  at  one  half¬ 
penny  each,  or  four  shillings  per  hundred,  post 
free. 


The  “  War  Shrines.” — Another  subject  not 
approached  without  meeting  difficulty  is  that  of 
the  “War  Shrines”  now  being  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  notably  in  London  and 
the  surrounding  districts.  The  World’s  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  has  never  allied  itself  to  nega¬ 
tive  Protestantism.  It  does  not  seek  to  raise 
money  or  to  carry  on  propaganda  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  hatred  and  malice  towards  all  and  any¬ 
thing  which  may  happen  to  pertain  to  Roman 
Catholics.  Its  testimony  and  work  in  this  con¬ 
nection  are  positive.  It  believes  in  “the  expul¬ 
sive  power  of  a  new  affection,”  in  the  triumph 
of  good  over  evil,  truth  over  error ;  and  conse¬ 
quently'  it  seeks  by  the  presentation  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  love  which  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  inseparable  from  that  truth,  to 
win  Roman  Catholics  rather  than  repel  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Alliance  has  never  sup¬ 
pressed  protest  when,  after  careful  consideration 
by  its  Council,  that  body'  is  persuaded  that 
official  protest  is  called  for.  The  "Ne  Temere ” 
Decree  is  a  more  recent  instance  of  such  action 
by  the  Alliance,  a  subject  which  still  engages  its 
vigilance,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
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EVANGEl-ICAL  CHRISTENDOM. 

The  inception  of  the  “War  Shrines”  scheme  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  connected  with  an  irrespol  - 
sible  evening  newspaper.  If  we  are  correctly  in¬ 
formed,  the  original  suggestion  was  for  Ko 
of  Honour”  to  be  erected,  to  contain  the  nam 
of  those  in  various  parishes  or  districts  who 
had  gone  forth  at  the  call  of  King  and  Country 
to  the  help  of  weaker  nations  and  for  the  e>- 
tablishment  of  right  over  might.  It  appeals 
that  the  original  idea  has  been  exploited,  and 
what  was  originally  in  keeping  with  BritiM 
tradition  and  honour  to  its  brave  citizens  has 
become,  by  inference,  if  not  in  fact,  an  objec¬ 
tionable  movement  on  the  part  of  some  to  insti¬ 
tute  Wayside  Shrines  containing  crucifaxe  , 
images  of  the  Virgin,  and  other  objectionable 
features,  as  well  as  to  inculcate  prayers  for  the 
dead  The  situation  is  receiving  attention  by  the 
Alliance,  and  whatever  assistance  it  can  give 
to  the  suppression  of  Ritualistic  and  Roman 
Catholic  devices  will  be  given. 


The  Sunday  Question. — We  touched  upon 
the  subject  of  Sunday  desecration  in  our  last 
issue,  with  particular  reference  to  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  secular  entertainments  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  uniform.  We  have  received  consider¬ 
able  correspondence  on  the  subject,  with  son  e 
expressions  of  thankfulness  for  our  outspoken 
statement*.  Beyond  this,  the  subject  has  Wi 
receiving  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the 
Alliance  with  a  view  to  some  positive  move 
being  made,  if  possible,  to  counteract  the  evil 
referred  to.  We  cannot  say  more  at  present. 

The  subject  of  Sunday  observance  has  been 
raised  in  another  connection  by  an  authoritative 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  concerning  Sunday  labour  on  the 
land.  There  will  be  many  who  will  regret  the 
issue  of  this  statement.  It  may  be  defended  on 
various  grounds,  and  we  note  with  thankfulness 
that  the  Archbishop  clearly  stated  that  no  one 
whose  conscience  forbade  Sunday  labour  should 
be  coerced  or  compelled  thereto.  Foolish  talk  in 
the  newspapers,  largely  occupied  with  the  argu¬ 
ment,  as  old  as  that  concerning  Cain’s  wife, 
that  ‘‘the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath,”  may  be  brushed  aside  as 
the  musings  of  the  ignorant  or  irreverent.  The 
Sabbath  truly  was  made  for  man,  and  this  fact 
is  supported' on  scientific  and  medical  testimony 
upholding  the  necessity  of  bodily  and  mental 
rest,  equally  as  the  Bible  upholds  the  necessity 
for  spiritual  activity  in  worship  and  instruction— 
the  main  purpose  for  which  “the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man’”  The  Archbishop’s  pronounce- 
men  would  cause  less  concern  to  the  thoughtful 
if  the  duty  of  attendance  at  God’s  house  had  been 
insisted  upon.  Unfortunately,  license  such  as 
that  given  by  the  Archbishop’s  pronouncement 
is  gladly  received  and  forthwith  abused  by  those 


who  either  never  attend  a  place  of  worship,  or 
if  they  do,  who  give  one-twelfth  of  the  < 

Day  to  spiritual  exercises,  and  eleven-twelfths 
the  pursuit  of  selfish  pleasures. 


Lord  Polwarth. — It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
receive  from  our  President,  Lord  Polwarth,  the 
following  letter,  which  will  be  read  with  interest 
Although  in  retirement,  the  letter  evidences  how 
keenly  his  Lordship  follows  the  varied  interests 
and  work  of  the  Alliance  and  its  many  achieve¬ 
ments  : — 

“Dear  Mr.  Gooch, 


“The  subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  Power  and 
Work  has  been  much  on  my  mind  of  late. 
Curiously  my  mind  has  been  helped  by  a  little 
book  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  which  I  once 
fell  in  with.  .It  was  by  Mgr.  Landsit,  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  and  addressed  to  young  people.  Ot 
course,  there  are  expressions  one  may  object  to, 
but  in  the  main  it  clearly  teaches  the  need  and 

work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  t 

“I  well  remember  the  remarkable  influence  of 
a  well-known  book  by  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  ‘The 
Tongue  of  Fire.’  That  book  had  a  marvellous 
influence,  and  led  to  a  definite  trust  m  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  brought  about  the  revival  of  re¬ 
ligion.  .  , 

“This  is  what  is  now  wanted  universally,  and 
will  cause  a  rise  in  spiritual  religion  above  all 
denominations  and  churches.  Most  heartily  do 
I  join  in  this  reminder,  though  I  do  not  deem 
external  union  so  important  as  a  deep  vital 
union  in  the  Spirit,  which  may  be  manifested 
in  all  Christian  Churches,  purifying  and  leaven¬ 
ing  them  all,  and  shedding  abroad  a  spirit  of 
holy  love  which  shall  surmount  all  diversity  of 
external  practice. 

“I  wish  I  could  have  been  at  some  of  the 
meetings  for  prayer,  but  my  deafness  prevents 
me  hearing  at  public  meetings,  and,  indeed, 
Church  service.  But  the  Spirit  knows  how  to 
minister  to  our  deepest  needs. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“Polwarth.” 


The  Late  Colonel  Granville  Smith.  We 

record  with  the  deepest  regret  the  passing  of 
Colonel  Granville  R.  H.  Smith,  late  Coldstream 
Guards,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-seven.  Colonel 
Granville  Smith,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  World’s  Evangelical 
Alliance,  will  be  remembered  as  a  gallant  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  that  word. 
Whether  in  his  exalted  position  as  a  courtier, 
or  as  a  soldier,  his  simplicity  of  faith  in  Christ 
and  constant  testimony  to  the  power  of  prayer 
were  ever  present.  He  made  the  greatest  as 
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J  <*-'-‘i-  J-^-**<£.  •J  JM — ■^•Jkj  <*  C'&j,  CHmJL^ 

W,  fK£„,  3'*<~*.  '  °^',<ULv  *^jS 

'V-JU.  "^e  ^  4  ^-*£3  ‘’/'o-tlv 

6  s— 

'’"*®  <C^  ^J^^y~<-'y  •  ^'"■■li'i 

“» .  VKji4iu«X^<j 

?  ^*j  V-b  <j^JikaSLj^. 1(^,2  f  ^<T^>~-eyO  t~  <\xJ*S-*Jz~*. 

fC  .  9  <»J~  /uC>J~  <^»-«^J  ^k**«  <X«,  4/^  ^v«»s 1*^. 

fr.  ""^6-na^j,  4  o  ^£0  ^»A»i' 

*i.  6_^v*_>  *  ^  ^*~<y~4s~y 

>1  fyx^X^O  ,-X.  'Ci  G-^  ^ 


C0M1J. 


*■  &‘'-L^>  4  ^  ^ <7^,  (?-»-afrZo . 

if.  7uos.  «j  4^^,  0  ‘  " 

^5  .  *^o  t'-(rCrJ  «Y^y  aA-**X  X, 

^  °’vJ~'VJ  /ky^'\  Ir^Jul  <l^f<~sjK^  0 

It  kx»-»^-cHt<J!  ^  ^J. 

Xt-thvJL- 

4<x_fcsa_«^4-- 

■ij.  ~kbfK>*J~  ^ ^xrC*~& 

0*>  "*{*  <Va 

jp® U» 


^JUV  X  i  _  i/v^JUjj(A 


^  ft^  1fco  (t*-**,  <J-  *  * 


*.  <3  'Vii/^/1^  />^jl^U-^A-  . 

Wo.i  «.X.AAA. 

x  a  Vv  <^L 

4k*^.  .'■ Vxl  A^a-  W  r^<^i 

^Ui  mX»-«^4  ^4T>-L_ol  4 

>/  v*s-*^.  x*  v>  c(aj^ 

S  <*-*-—  /» 

Xvj^2jlJ  ^  <X/U  ~  ft  ^-C&L  ~  ^^Y<IL«*>C  A^A-O-3  ■ 

^«7V  ^t»o  4&vXa. 

^  ^  ^A>1cA. 


4-  Xv«  ^J~o_/-  ^ 

O^Xk^  X>o 


3.  3L  <Xx^-b-o^K^  "7fcuo  y'WsJU  <XuJ  O.  7k  ^ 

^kr  5»ixj.  . 

I.  k  ^<su,  «^.  *  <'HxJnJ-  k>  -*yj-  Tfc0  ^♦-«<c, 

<Xjt^,  <tAl£.  <h-CVC/I^  > 

'•*  4-^«J  tv-a.  (t*  tsyJ-  <u*_^ 

/5.  ^ xt* 

*k<JW)  C«Uw_gJ‘'Cj>  4x^~  A»-^  ■  Q  ''M^t.'ouj)  *<^X-4i_U.VJl_ 

Wj  aW»j- yu.  clo^i  XJLSj. 

^A*aU  >^*-<-tA4_io  V«) .  VvJw^j,  l~n.  .1  f'  a  ^*-j/>- 

&**-4U  ^  pv>J6x  <'J^-o  «<AX»  /***«jl.  y»  K 

*k,  *“^y.**^xk»»  '^-  ^J"  VjL^.iAJlJ 

,.  V°^«-  'i-  /L^S  -<0*  <^ 

*'  *vW  4«  y«x  -^a  pX^d 

Ox  S>  W-C  .  ^V, 

*  <U»  <x  *  tJY*~  /  ^  ^  4 

Xj.jw — ,  ^^~^K*~ii^y_^\Ui  %  Pk\  . 

^*-o  ^  **1-0  l<x'-4! —  'S  !p?%uJ-jU\^  p4*-A* , 

<u  <-<'-*-uji^  .  VCL.  <a<X^,  <«~6  .  c^  <^>.  .  c**>^4 

W_->  ^  'MA.  ^  y^A^o.  1'  “Yy*,- 

.  s  ^  y  •  V- "  ^ 

"  X.  ^C,  ^  ^  .  At  ^  yjfv>  X^ 

J  X.A4a  . - -  ---^o  , 


1  A  . 

«)  A  JL  /VJJUYC'  ^  + 

JL  fe^o-  <*  ^  .  Ci-S  w 

>U^  OX*+J~  Wjia 

1*  |k^o>  yj.  .  V* 

b^dUl^j  ^  ^  J°^ 

J'VaI  ^  AXmmJ^  o'  ^JLA^-o-  oAjL 

^v<- <sv-<ttJ5  4x-&£±^^ 


/WmJs 


v/« 


^  I .<^  4o  «-u_P 

<_o  y^**  ^  m  ju>3~  ^4Lt  ^ 

A..««  I  Hl-^  _  J 


<h)  <W  yv^u  y  v. 

7^  -*'.;  "K,  oifc^cA.  ^  ^ 

>u  V  f^v 


TUo-  fr**-e^x.  ^«i»> 

Cv^siJ  ^TF  . 

- k x. - 


ir^v  ’ 


^<yd~9t^  *  ^JLCc 


^V\ 


^ijJLS  /Vvvx^Jtr  /^N*  ^<>^cJa>xJ  . 

r  ^  <^<A3-^  "U» 

i.  ^  ? °^h>-  <*4^ .  '^■/. 

Y^ 

4-  )U  ^  <0  ^MJL  »—  _7t*. 

•5".  fc.  to-  "<t‘-  tt>-tn-o^i  ^-ev  qS-Caa-JHaA  (  t^Av  toro-^^ 

f’1  ^CV  ■kA  ^  «to4  +W4l1^a.  V^J ^r^v, 

v  X^  ®wj-~«xa.  ^oa^olt  <^:-KA_.  °lu  V  ^ 


0.  Xo  Cid>^Js)  <o  -t-ty.  V  tC-nv-«^  yd/*~y.\j\ ^adr  w 


?Lo  oju  <)  fa 


C 


Jlc  JJlltA  /Jh  CjuU.  -L 


CJUL^XAur 


(&jL&4jL 


^odJ^n  H  £W 

^  7  tlo^uu, 

^  «gfc »/'<■-  **,  4.  w  ZS7Z- ,/ 

"v' •'■  '  0 


^  <^c_ 


<.  r'-”-  tju  < 

#1 


nJ,A 

•**  - «.  ^#ll/l/j.^.  //  - T’ 

Icuul  eto  clu^L  . 

Cw  /^  t  ^  ^  ^w- 


tH  cnoK  (W,  ^  7  °-  ^7  Cm^^UTeu.  J 

(AW_  ^uet-Uu*.  it  ^°^X7r 

oJ'm,  _  fl“a^a^ 
/UW]  W 


<~Ot_& 


^  1  •-*-  c6>  (Luj^- 

^xnJtSU.  ^^Artr/ 


yT7 


i4Wi  *  . 

iJuiXtiJjuX-  -*■  *  hj^f7r*£j  keJUiJVL 


*JlL‘hfUcj  X±  Ouy  JLLLU.U. 


IjuJ 


Extract  from  Letter  of  Bertha  L.  Clark 
87  Benefit  3t.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  ''arch  10th,  1902, 


Only  yesterday  when  one  of  the  Brown  seniors  was  calling  on 
me,  I  could  not  help  wishing  for  you  and  your  help.  Poor  fellowC 
another  one  who  came  to  college  with  unquestioning  faith  and  who  has 
gone  through  the  mill  of  higher  critic  is  ip  and  through  the  Bible 
Class  of  our  professor  of  Sociology  who  believes  neither  in  the 
blood  of  Christ, nor  his  resurrect  ion , nor  immortal  life.  From  an¬ 
other  college  a  man  writes  me  that  he  at  present  would  not  give 
his  views  of  religion  nor  of  God  nor  man  nor  the  hereafter.  ’.That 
can  a  college  student  do  now-a-days  or  where  turn  -  the  strongest 
and  truest, even  -  when  the  strongest  scholars  of  his  university  con- 
t inually  teach  as  they  do.  Of  course  in  Frpshman,  Mathematics  and 
French  these  things  are  unmet  ,  but  I  hear  many  a  whisper  and  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  storm  ahead, when  one  runs  on  the  rocks  of  philosophy 
and  Sociology  and  most  of  all  our  course  in  Biblical  Literature. 


o 


^  ^  (U  k  C,,  S  C-  ^ 

C  ^  >C  ^  *2 - /£  ‘-U^„  <-,  ^  <»» 

J  ^  <vv\  V-  ~  <*— <  <~Vm  j—  <'  'r*x~y~JU  '  *•  <*Mj  f)  *-U 

i.  K  ^  ^  ^  »  ^Yv/vUv  ^Vv/“  f  C(mj(  ^Vvv^  OC 

<j,  d  A-J^p.»v^.  ‘Ov  ^  y^w^JT  A'*<--(w. 

^Vv  ^<vjt  4*-  1  A4^/  .  £  W^'Ck.. 

C  V  • 

^'~‘~v*t7  1**  *t  Vv.  % 

.  /  •  ,  \a<.  '  V 

'V  A’T~J  '  ^  >  «p^W  «Ut.  .  /.J  ^  ^ 

*W’,K  ^  ~  ^  ^  i  ^y-  '  u 

s 

j  ^  -‘w.L^v  .*U^j£r  .  ^  A-.jss^y  Cvt< 

^  # 

iV;  ^L*"'^~  ^  p'-W^  <y  '^-VV-  •  ^tft^  «%,  ? 

f'  6Vv  O  /^, .  ^<4* .  •  C)  ^  ^  /£yw,. 


-  1K  ^  4v"V  Y  6-w£  <^. 

fcv^v  t  <X  ^  ^  ^  C,  Swv 

-  Vt^s  -  c'y-  ^ . 

*  ^♦'Av^oK^  ^  ^  -  '■‘•^y*  «c-ViV 

^  ^u~>'^.  *-  t*'Y'.  C  li-  .  C»>(  Ivuiyl^ 

t  U  c,a, —  O 

A\^_A  l*j~fu^  ^ 

T 


h  yi\  tv  ''  3  X._  *  *K*v/  ^ 

<0  *V  ‘yVv’X^L  ^-<^AvJtk 

^  ^  ^ U%v~.  Av.AvAt^  ^  A 

Z*>  hv.  M,  Vt  l~v 

^  <t»v^~  *^'  (  *1.  ^A»v 


vj 


*w  ^  ^K-vi>  y  *1  ^  •. 

%■  ”>»«~Av^  ft  •  t  ^ A ^  °~*«^. 

V  C-u^v^J  ^jr^*-i~%i  C*  vk»-^t 

l  k~  \j,  ti  L^,  ^  ^ t  tt,  »  *x 

Ahv,  kf  £  X.  <*^ 


('HAS.  L.  HAILEY , 

Ifarrisburp,  Pa 


- ] 


^  *  JJl,  >o, 

(ms  ajta  ^  cyi+*jSl  fat  V(, v  ,  xiri^  z-|  ,  76. 


>Wt.  fy*  £'/m  ,  z^/S  fy-fr.x/6  T'tL  lL)?-  *ltt, I*-,** 

/&$  N  VJT.  'V>.  i///rV  A«.Z/<i,  (Hr*  It, 'S,  fat  'V,4  ^.v,  T 

c-)  tUji  Q~/\a  ^fo 

Vr>'  Vt  J  rtv.iE  ^  J  ^ 


^  _e'^  "f ,  W-<?  Aj 

£ .SE^V  JSc, ir,^o.  /M  ^  / 5 -/&  jr  tf  4%  L 1 3  vv 

Si ,  t  S  Z,  <  -r^  3*  x  i 


Krfcf  u->~*  tVAa  ^  Mr-Co 


£/-',*v,,<S-i  ZX .  X,  *4 .  Pbi»  JTt  (&  'Jfa  J(Xc  n  J  Vu  y.o-j 

2T*  .aX-riL^  n  .fx-'f  XfzQfc*. 

^tcwU-  X  fa.\^  , 

/ofcJT^  e<  gw-^T  C.  ,v6. XV./--  • 

V^,/V,H  *5v 


^WvJO /I  fa,  (fa-X,^0 


K  * 


7l>  A>  >  ^  ^  4*4*p.'<At,  ^6-  V’f 

?£,  ^Aa*^  ^c*Sfl  ^  ^4  rl~(ffr. CCA4A  ' 

l  '(w  Vy^j^-  t*/*  <^,  V<.v  Vuj  f**  ^  O-  1^  <> 

^  ^K«  O^a1  «Ct^A 


*. 


c-4^  < 


(W  *V> 

^»>  °  ^<i« 

f^yL^c^  - 

^ '^>^y*l^i-c4^  '  -  H*. 
B^r<,  U\^_Jy 
£>< 


'*~f> 


»>  W4 
V*<AeJ  f^rOu^ 

fUA* 


^ii*- a^t  *£/Wv 


7L  t 


<4a<< 


^  ^W/^  *+4 ***+>**-£  , 


f' V  W  <tc.  <t <^£7  k 

<W~5x^.  1*^  <  /W^'<V.  C'-«rAiy.  ^*0-&.  )h~^-t 

“-Kj  r-#  (^,  V.r  t. 

V*  f£?Vx  <r^-t'Vi-*Ac*>  . 

*£«,'  01  £  /'*-#-xt/^*'-ct~  ^  I~— <.  J  '1-^*<W<~C^'  A~  l* *-*-*^-/  Wy*<~*, 

^ — <t««^/  4  v^/N  /W-4A  ^/COj2^ 

lw  <*,  \^>/^.  4;  .^oJL^  *4^  ”'^>  Q  ^  /».: 


^  A^  ^  *w^,  Wv  V«u  k  7fr~  c°<^, 

^is-j  \jj\  cXjAfJ  c^3-* 

i 


C'*A  f  t'G^v^oX  a^J1  '-W^x 


^*t/  ^->V_tJ  V^J-v  o  . 


*7Ux  U, 


x*;' 


^  1  Yu  J^j^j-^j-  ^  vx-t^o  -  kj  y-a  <uJi~*-cK 

U  ^.-4v  <^w_  iu^-  ^;.  -  K  ^  L^ju.,  /,~- 

j  ^ 

f'  )  ^  <At v«v^7 

J  v  ’‘-^D  *-~- 

1  ^  ^  ^  V  «•  V  c.  V  . .  V.tw  *,  ^  -v^ 

*"  ^.J  <^r  ^  -f^-  Au^  l 

'  *)  ^  t,  ^  4)  -w  ^-<^,  4*^  4^f*o_ 

"•"  ^  (K^  %  **  ^  P»*^  ^  £  K^  /^,,^ 

3  J^  <w  ^  vx- ^ -  (u^'V^t,  ^  v  a/  4^, 

L  A^lf>  xUL  %  vrt^jf-  *  «u£*/ 

(r  /V^CyA(^  XHx)  «» 

^  ^<A  ^  <9,  ^ffc(t  •k4AA^, 

i  ^  <S^  v/v^l  £^  OX  ^vA«, 

/*tA  y£  lu<^V' 

f.'hoJ-A  A«u<.  <«■  %  V^'^Ac^J  <tt  ^a»  ^a<4>, 

4*u  W  «A>-  ^  <,  ~  (o*  <*  u.  fU.  -UJ  It^  _ 

^  w  1  7 “A**,  cctxj  ^  ^  /A  <Ac< 

A  ^-^/-  <W  *-A>  ^Uit.  ^  ^  <♦»  ''tnjtt*  (t-Ov^ 

.  ^  **-V 

^  vAc*.  ^  Aum*  ^  *u/<U^  ((U'  (*<j’  ^  C^\i 

&,\j  t  }  ‘W^  A  ^  VCa/^  Wa  & 

"W<^  ®  «^A<^ua,  ^  W  fptj e,  (<, 


4^  (k\p  K^kSLj.  *■ 

Kix'hj  *-t>ts_,  dh-c-~ ot^j-A_iA  °tA '"<?we8_p  c ajj, 

-^y<-»-^A ^  yW^Aa^  ^/  ^W^il^,  ? 


qjuuJ 

(‘L'rt-fiJ- 


<t  9/m^K^  Aj  /iMj> , 

Q^j-  ' 


I.  7(4,  <«Xav-U  /WjuJLb  A  ^ 


<?v^  ,/^j-jt-oryXa  fv  C^ . 

Jv  A<n^  -  ^~e-U  <*thr^  .  ^o-exU  ^  ^o-**  r 

'Jrtj~c  -*fi-to  ‘lAbo  <fg 

<</(^8  (mJ-  C6~A^  ^«-Hu  VjOn,  «^-t»AS  tjA’  A>tfT^->,  (lt>~l^~- 

A#  <A-MK  <-<v-  -  ^  o  a  ^  ^  <A 

<^su^»v^^cb/v»M.v  ^ol<TC^*v  A^o^t,  '^T 

^.l^iuw,^-  A. 

^  A>  ^  A  ^<-S  (V  ('xt£  f  ^ 

K  »A  <xK<&<-±  anj-ia^€,_  tC^,-  —  a  "yA 

3  »^UA  <(  ^O-B-  t-A*I.  vV^>  «ltjs  <AA^b. 

°~  <e/<^o  ^c-Co  o* 

ttA^_p  *1u  4xx«J  4  Ccsa/, 


_,  /w-o^ 

VvJx  -  'A  ^<>-a.  'Vj 

^  «-b-  3  ^u. 


«Aa— ajL 


4>  <v 


3_  tUkA!  T**> 

<h»P 

AyWlvr,  -  'Jo-oA 

<Xa*  yTAA-ft^  “WM,  ’lAb^ys  u  ^ 

^  <V^,  (^  ^ 

^  °^>  ^gj 

^0  ■*«  TAt-a>  C<ajoA  ^A^if? 

•^Co  c7a-Cxj^_  *I5l,  <<a  ^  * 

CAb_o4j^  <4  ^(A  «tv, 

c1»a^a  y*~«j~  Tt^  -Scv_bt  ^x>v 

&.A  ^  M  e  4  •Ao^cC^ 

y  %-ii  a-  ^  a.^  r-^VibAA  .  •ScLo^." 

Ao  fvd,  K  ’’ 

Qa/\a  .  Aa  CoJLtjeJ-  fe-  ta  Q  ^Obvj^,  J, 

Hv,  ‘’'As  Vb,  'ftrxx~<^.  <<r^v»_6Lt. 

^  C  Av^y  (Ua7  ^  X^  _  A^bJu^ 

^  <rW*^7  k  a  caj^o.  /,  A>bU  ^ 

^  o  (^kc^cL^^  a,^ 

/ij-  us  ff  l/JA-io  y  C^VXAj/^ 

X  fl  yVlN^4_rir|~v^>  ^Aa>Aj  ^  ^LAAv-vSL.^  b_  ^  /^k-Q-(jlJ^ 

Jv~ll!>-  /tta*U,  ^ll-»'  <VtT^ 


vf"  ^A^j)  '^HQ  *0— *- 

Of^x)  yv>A_Aj^  f^b  <*-*.  ! 

K  W  ^oJ^  J  (w^ 


W-QUXy^  _  iy<KjL^t> *-t<_ 
j^4.  ^WNo^y<L-«Uji_  ^V\^A_CS_(^ 

*V\.  ^Vr>  dX^x^xj,  [  Ikc  4  4o^  J 


7\*C  OvjL A.  ,  CK  (^ijidijL^  £ln-tr-o- in*.' 

X.v  tA^k'o^iu,  /tx..^7 


^  t  (mi  c^ 


4  c4^‘^. 


u  Kr  It 

**>4.  t.  It*^  ftf-Kxy-<&- j«_  ^  Cjc_^J7  ^('V-x^xA-t\x_A , 

^VtjLA*.!^.  ^  ^->  ^l*co  ^J^-1  ^l  Ok  ? 

♦y<^-')oA  ^  ^rVcu^/i^-^P  («* 


*Y<Mx-')aJu  (fcjLc- 

&1 </  A^c^v  TV  ^ 

k>trvX*.  'V^jQ  6^  ^/u!  ^i/Z-t; 


to  /V^T  c*rt^>  Cft^Ci  o 


<£>  ~<t^  , 

k  ’ 

V  Ttu^,  <  A? 


^e-O-^Li*,  <1  <Hi^  A.ak  <_o  ? 

*<  nXX^.k^,.  »£,  •' 


-t  °  <Xx, 


tyj 


4o  |l<oo.  Axasci  *<ArL  ^  cV<j\_  C^-xsJl  "^V 
^M>  /VVjOD  ^  'W^Lp  j,-cm^sl 

^  4  jow  ^  A^s  P  ^*>  A'-o-e^  /^v^So  1^  -o/ 

<?U^  LUj_i  ^  f/'l<^>'  (o^CoLa-c^, 

W  i.  ^ 

<-<>z^>t3L^ 

/L^  JU^y  t  U^ .  cX(L,  jfi^v  -t>  -  ^mT  -AmsX  «UU>  «-*.  V*<L& 

<X_V  -  -Ae  /tAj^Xo 

^uA-ca 

^  ^O-O-^-P  -^jlK. 

Xv>  ^JltA,  Ax o^aj) 

(ta  Kv0  "^-Cv^  ^  ^-*s> 

GLkjlJL  /Uv*_^ 

Ac-tft^T  ^5  <Wu  p-Ao  ^.Aa^f 

ISidr-  ^v  aj 

7(i  Tfe  ALrfsuiT7!*.  ^  ^*«i  ^ 

^<A.Ii,  t-o-e-6  s  £-  ^K^oAy  TmJ 


UU-t* 


J' o-«_^ 

X\fi  (V-<^  <■ 

•^«-  -  'XjLjfTy~>-^ ‘y  ^  ’^A° 

‘l/MUL.  OVt^  9-  (Td^,  '  (kx^JLslm-  V 


CCaU_  'Ix^edn 


"^-JO-o 

j\^  <L*.^Kxl^>  t^siUe  . 

d^  ^\3  y^H6^  ^  ” 


‘fL-cA^i^,  Qy  V-i^jc  , 

'*»  ■{a.  ^/*7  <3~xx^Lo 


^  ^-t)  ^  <4,^ 

^  A^,  rfc  y^j  ^ 

^~i  <L  ^Nj_/  <l**<*^fwK«  <U^  vf.  . 

^  |K^  W  r'  1  u  /w  pfv.  /ww 

f  Ck,  £_  V^,  M^J-f^  JA  o^,  **, 


^2t»,  /IwJ  ^  *  ^OLO  k^«4cC^  9^-vJ  Jt>^_c_J2^  ^ 

^  ^  2^, 

^  <*-^  «w  ^  a  0-4, .  ?yw 


^V  4ffC <^Ju^.  ^ 


TL  /VWL  ^V-uJ  G-O-ruJ^  <A» 


^  «U_  <V^ 

^3 


V^t /kw-tA-»-£) 


UXJU 


VA>  ^  /X£^; 
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BAPTIST  COMMITTEE 
FOR  PITTSBURGH 


REV.  F.  R.  MCARTHUR 
520  Locust  Street. 


Bell  Telephone 
1009  R  Neville 


EVERY  MEMBER  CANVASS 


Bellevue.  Pa. 


WEEK  OF  MARCH  15,  1914 

ALL  CHURCHES  CO-OPERATING 


February 
Twenty-sixth 
19  14. 


Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 

156  Fifth  Ave. , 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Brother*. 

We  are  anticipating  with  great  pleasure 
the  meeting  on  the  evening  of  March  9.  when  we  are 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  having  you  with  us  at  the 
Missionary  Dinner.  The  Cornnittee  in  charge  has 
asked  me  to  write  you,  out-lining  what  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  would  be  the  wisest  arrangement  of  our  distin¬ 
guished  speakers. 

Our  thought  is  to  have  Dr.  Zwemer  speak 
first,  giving  his  own  message  on  Foreign  Missions. 

Mr.  Innes  to  follow  with  an  address  discussing  the 
Mohammedan  problem,  and  Mr.  Speer,  to  head  up  the 
whole  thing  by  setting  forth  the  scope  and  plan  of 
the  present  United  Missionary  Campaign  and  the  things 
to  be  done  at  once  for  its  final  success,  each  speak¬ 
er  to  have  twenty-five  minutes.  We  are  sorrv  to  lim¬ 
it  the  time,  but  in  justice  to  the  last  speaker,  this 
must  be  done. 

Our  idea  is  that  it  is  essential  that  one  of 
the  three  speakers  should  bear  down  heavy  on  the  things 
that  we  want  to  accomplish  right  now.  It  needs  to  be 
emphasized  that  the  United  Missionary  Campaign  includes 
an  Every  Member  Canvass,  for  current"  expenses  as  well  as 
for  the"*  entire  Missionary  budget  of  the  Church.  What  we 
need  is  a  stirring  appeal  for  iranediate  action  on  the 
part  of  every  Church  and  every  man  present.  We  feel  sure 
that  you  can  and  will  do  this  for  our  Campaign.  We  are 
sorry  to  suggest  this  limitation,  but  believe  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  nave  a  definite  plan  on  which  to  work,  if 
the  greatest  good  is  to  be  accomplished.  We  pray  for  a 
great  victoryon  that  evening. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
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